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1. “MANY’S THE MORNING I'd fayerite 
iw! 


have traded all my trophies for 

a good American breakfast!” 

said the Major, home from the 
MORE 

FOR YOUR MONEY! 


Of all cold cereals, 
corn flakes cost the 
least—and of all 
corn flakes, new 
Post Toasties with 
Vitamin B, are 
best buy’’! 


African jungle. “Golden-brown 
Post 
cream, crisp and packed with 





Toasties, swimming in 
3. “YOU KNOW, Post Toasties 
toasted corn flavor—mmm!”’ have always been rich in easily 
digested, quick-energy food value 
... the kind of nourishment every- 
body needs to start the day right. 
But these new Post Toasties give 
an extra food value found in no 


other corn flakes...” 


MORE 








2. “SINCE YOU'VE BEEN away, New Post Tonstias 

Cousin ‘Tom—something swell with Vitamin B 

te ~— . mt in casita ever 4. “VITAMIN B,! Nutriti : il it 
Os ousties ... loastec O stay e Best i e a> .NUtrItioOnN experts ca 1 

crisper in milk or cream, and ever k-energy food the missing vitamin in 3 out of 4 diets .. . vet 

so rich in that corn flakes flavor ues, it’s so important for abundant energy, sound 


you missed! Honestly, don’t they 
taste better? But that’s notall...” 





ENJOY THE NOURISHING WEW POST 


FOR A 4-STAR BREAKFAST TREAT 


nerves, and normal growth and appetite. 


“And finally, Tom, no other cold cereal 
costs as little as corn flakes . . . so these extra 
values make new Post Toasties with Vitamin 
B, my ‘best buy’ in cereals! Yes—new Post 
Toasties are really a 4-Star Breakfast Treat!” 

A Post Cereal made by General Foods 


me * Vip, 


r TOASTIES 
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== LONGEST WHEELBASE OF “ALL 3’ ™ 


First in Comfort 










EASIER: You enjoy new power... less shifting. 
SAFER: Plymouth brings you new Safety Rim 
Wheels. ROOMIER: Plymouth’s 117-inch wheel- 
base gives you a softer ride... greater room. 
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See the Quality Chart. It com- 
pares ‘‘All3’’...shows that Plym- 
outh is the one low-priced car 
most like high-priced cars. 





New Safety Rim Wheels—a new 
invention to prevent a flat tire 
from rolling off the wheel —to 
protect you in case of blowout! 
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ss RYSLER CORPOR Re 


BIG 1941 PLYMOUTH—ONLY 


T’S A NEW HIGH in comfort at low 
price—the way this Plymouth rides! 
You enjoy the smoothness of coil 
springs, Floating Power engine mount- 
ings, airplane-type shock absorbers. 
And the beautiful new Plymouth 
gives you the greatest power per pound 
of car weight of ‘‘All 3’’ low-priced cars. 
You feel a thrilling new mastery of hills, 
distance, traffic. You shift gears less! 


You get a luxurious Safety-Styled In- 
terior. You get an Oil Bath Air Cleaner, 
new High-Duty Engine Bearings and a 
wide choice of colors on even the lowest- 
priced Plymouth models. Ride Plym- 
outh, and you’ll buy it! Plymouth Divi- 
sion of Chrysler Corporation. 


=e See the low-priced 1941 


. Plymouth Commercial 

‘) _{¢ Pick-Up and Panel Deliv- 

5 : ery...rugged, smart, eco- 
nomical to operate! 








685 


— Delivered at Detroit, Mich., in- 
cluding standard equipmentand 
all federal taxes. Transportation, 
state and local taxes, if any, not 
included. Plymouth is easy to 
buy. Prices subject to change 
without notice. 


MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S. THURSDAYS 


Ma Lowest-Priced of “All Three’‘on Many Models == 


PLYMOUTH 
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“oN is ROSS 


The greatest 
starofthe 
screen! 












Published in 
this space 
every month 





“Daddy, do you remember ‘The Zieg- 

feld Follies’?’’, said Little Cub, look- 

ing up at us with large leonine eyes. 
* * * * 

And, reaching back wal 


into the haunted wings _. #> 

of the New Amster- @.5 * * 

dam Theatre, we were “ ey if — 

launched on the bed- SHe 

time story of those ke — / 

nights of stars provided 7) 

by the memorable Flo. 
Sn 


* * * * 
Soon we worked our way to the chapter 
wherein M-G-M immortalized ‘The 
Great Ziegfeld’, and we drifted natu- 
rally into the glamour story of 1941: 

* * * * 
THE ZIEGFELD GIRL 
* * 

For many moons Robert 
Z. Leonard, the director, 
and Pandro Berman, the 


ding the stars in a cluster 


ra Borealis second billing. 
* * * * 
As Tony Martin softly 
sings ‘‘ You Stepped Out of 
A Dream’, which is Public 
Melody No. 1, you will step into a 
— of glorified girls—of Hedy Lamarr 
Lana Turner. 


6° 


Romance, in a beaming 
web, is spun around the 
personal problems of a 
guy played by James 
Stewart, the last three 
letters of whose name 
typify his work. Give a 

* * * 
And Judy Garland! Words fail us. 

* * * * 
But fortunately neither words nor music 
fail Judy, who rides the crest of a great 
career in this new opulent film. 

x *&* kk * 
In addition to Garland, Stewart, 
Lamarr, Turner and Martin, there are 
(to name but a few) Jackie Cooper, Ian 
Hunter, Charlie Winninger, Edward 
Everett Horton, Philip Dorn, Felix 
Bressart, Eve Arden, Rose Hobart, Al 
Shean, Dan Dailey Jr., Paul Kelly, Mae 
Busch, Fay Holden, Ed McNamara and 
Girls, Girls, Girls. 

* * * * 
Settings by Gibbons, Gowns by Adrian. 

* * * * 
Magnificent! Glamorous! Mighty! 








x kek &k& * 
THE ZIEGFELD GIRL MS indy 
ke we we we oy 
Glorifying the American a UY « 
lion. —Leo 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 





producer, have been stud- | 


designed to give the Auro- | 
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We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair Play this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertise's who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
a pig's tail to curl in an iy particular direction, so we shall 
mex attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the deuts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the rg 
When ordering always say, w your advertisement 
in Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wi ife."" This will insure 
prompt attention to your order. 
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No one KNows exactly what the morrow will bring. 

We’re probably going to have to feed the world, 
but at what price? 


Who can say the relative levels at which the 
farmer is going to have to buy what he needs and 
sell what he raises? 

What temptation of apparent high wages and 
easy hours is the city going to offer to farm youth, 
to your boy and girl? 

What new lullaby is going to lull the farmer into 
forgetfulness of the old American principles of self- 
determination and the satisfactions and rewards of 
personal initiative? 

How much more in farm produce is going to be 
taken by industry, and how soon? 

To these and other world forces there is no A B C 
answer. But one thing is as plain as can be: 

The farmer who drives his costs down with mod- 
ern equipment is the man who is going to make the 
money, no matter what happens. 

Also, the farmer who makes farming attractive to 
his son is the man who is going to keep him on the 


Each tomorrow confronts us 
with new conditions which af- 
fect the way we organize our 
life and work. 

How we organize tells whether 
or not we shall be master of 
those conditions. 


farm, where his roots are, and where you need him 
and America needs him. 

You, yourself, deserve to have the day’s work 
really done before the next day begins. You deserve 
leisure, and the pep and the clear conscience to 
enjoy it, and some cash money to spend. 

It’s been up to someone to provide the means. 

We honestly believe we have done so. Therefore 
we make no apologies for a strictly commercial 
recommendation. 

You are invited to see how we have designed and 
built the Ford Tractor with Ferguson System to 
lick the future for you and your son. 

Why do we dare make such a strong statement? 
Because this System is different. It is different in 
principle. It applies power a new way. It saves time 
and drudgery and it makes profits. It does make 
farming attractive to youth for exactly those reasons. 

The kind of future you want can start tomorrow 
on the comfortable seat of this modern machine. 

There is a Ford Tractor dealer near you. He will 
gladly prove what we have said—on your own farm. 





The Ford Tractor with Ferguson System is 
sold nationally by the Ferguson-Sherman 
Manufacturing Corporation, Dearborn, Mich- 
igan, and distributed through dealers in every 
part of the country. 

















Tapered 






Miles of Smiles 
VOR GAA ALIEN 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE Tractors are equipped with TIMKEN 
Tapered Roller Bearings at the hard-service points—have been for 
years. Scientific design, precision construction and TIMKEN 
Electric Furnace Alloy Steel combine to give TIMKEN Bearings 
unequalled smoothness, strength and endurance. @The work a 
tractor has to do is quite different from that of a streamlined train, 
but it is just as tough in its way. © Most leading tractor manufac- 
turers equip their machines with the same make of bearings the 
majority of streamlined trains use—TIMKEN Bearings. You can’t 
afford to have anything less dependable in your new tractor. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


NOTICE—Look for the trade-mark TIMKEN 
on every bearing, whether buying new equip- 
ment, or replacing a TIMKEN Bearing in your 
tractor, automobile, truck or farm machinery. 
That trade-mark is your assurance of quality. 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


COPYRIGHT 1941, BY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
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ALL OF US 


HOSE STRAWBERRIES on the 
[cove this month are city strawber- 

ries, as anyone can see. They are 
the kind that taste like cork, but in the 
stores will look edible for a week without 
getting soft. Shipping berries, in other 
words, and good enough for city people to 
eat but not really fit for anyone who lives 
in the country. And don’t say we are 
rushing the season. Strawberry time 
hasn’t arrived in Michigan yet, nor in 
Nebraska, but it is going full tilt in the 
Carolinas and Louisiana. 





* 


Ed Bayard, the eminent editor of the 
Pennsylvania Farmer, once expressed a 
desire to follow the strawberry season, 
in company with a good Jersey cream 
cow, from the Gulf of Mexico to Quebec. 
Mr. Bayard is the best of company, but if 
I were along, I should want arrangements 
made to get only the home-use varieties, 
the kinds that squash at the very shadow 
of a fork and pour floods of sweet red 
juice through the shortcake. You know 
the kind. Eatin’ berries. 


x kk * 
THE NEW chairman of the House 


Agricultural Committee may be the man 
farmers have been looking for. Our 
Washington letter (page 18) reports that 
Mr. Fulmer has introduced a bill to in- 
crease the American farmers’ share in 
the home market. Of advantage to farm- 
ers everywhere, his measure is the most 
sensible move yet made toward solving 
the cotton mess. I hope H.R. 4313 doesn’t 
get choked in committees, and that your 
congressman supports it. 


x* & ® ® 


DO YOU own a gun? There is one in 
a handy corner around nearly every farm 
house. For many years I have shot at 
nothing larger than a rat, but a shotgun 
and a few shells are kept in a convenient 
closet. I have never thought much about 
them. A gun has always seemed quite 
naturally a part of the farm equipment, 
like a scythe and whetstone, or a set of 
fence stretchers—not used very often, 
but there when needed. 


* 


Now that I do think of it, there is a line 
in the Bill of Rights of the Constitution 
that says “the right of the people to keep 
and bear arms shall not be infringed.” 
At one time that must have seemed pretty 
important, or no one would have taken 
the trouble to see that it was written 
into the Constitution. There it has been, 
all these years, like a gun in the closet— 
ready for use if needed. 


* 


Nearly the first thing Hitler’s soldiers 
have done after each successful invasion 
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CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


World’s Leading Low-Priced Trucks 
by the World’s Leading Truck Builder 


Chevrolet trucks 


out-sell all others, because wise 
truck buyers know they out-value all others! 


You’re bound to be right in your choice 
of truck when you buy the truck that 
buyers in all parts of America have proved 
to be best for sturdy, dependable, low-cost 
transportation—CHEVROLET! 


Year after year, wise buyers look to the 
world’s leading truck builder for the solu- 
tion to their haulage problems—year after 
year, they make Chevrolet trucks the 
largest-selling trucks in the world! 


And why? Because they know Chevrolet 
trucks (with ‘‘Load-Master”’ engine) have 
more pulling power than any others in 
their field. . . . Because they know Chev- 
rolet trucks have the most modern features 
to be found in the field. . . . Because they 


know Chevrolet trucks are completely 
dependable for the daily haul and over 
the long pull. ... And, above all, because 
they know Chevrolet trucks will save them 
money in purchase price, operation and 
upkeep! 

These are not just claims. They are the 
definite findings of truck buyers, who give 
Chevrolet leadership in truck sales, year 
after year. And, assuch, they carry thisclear 
message to you and to all truck buyers: 


Buy the world’s leading low-priced 
truck by the world’s leading truck builder. 
. - - Buy Chevrolet trucks. . . . And then 
you’ll know you’re getting the best value 
for your money! 


%* TWO NEW VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES . .. STANDARD: 174 FOOT-POUNDS OF TORQUE—90 HORSEPOWER .. .“LOAD-MASTER"”: 
192 FOOT-POUNDS OF TORQUE—93 HORSEPOWER (optional on Heavy Duty models at extra cost) * NEW RECIRCULATING BALL- 
BEARING STEERING GEAR *% NEW, MORE COMFORTABLE DRIVER'S COMPARTMENT * 60 Models—on Nine Longer Wheelbases 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


OUT-PULL* ++ OUT-VALUE «++ OUT-SELL! 
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FORD TRUCKS GREW UP 
On the Ammnican 


ORD HAS BUILT and sold more 

trucks than anyone else. A big 
percentage of these trucks went to 
work on American farms. 

In the last 38 years, we’ve learned 
a lot about what farmers need in a 
truck. 

We know a farm truck must be 
tough. 

We know a farm truck must be 
powered for farm work. 

We know a farm truck must be 
economical. 

Ford Trucks have an extra-sturdy 
chassis and strong pulling engines 
that make light work ofa heavy day’s 


FARM 





work on the highway or in the fields. 

And Ford economy is built into 
them. 

We’ve built Ford Trucks to serve 
the American farmer. We know 
from our own experience that 
they'll serve him well. 


FORD 


TRUCKS 


AND COMMERCIAL CARS 











The Ford Motor Company has built and sold more trucks than any other manufacturer 
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has been to seize all firearms, civilian as 
well as military. The ordinary citizen in 
Germany or Italy is not allowed to have 
a gun in his house. Dictators figure that 
armed citizens might interfere with their 
dictating. Jefferson may have observed 
that in Europe, before he returned to in- 
sist on the Bill of Rights being added to 
the Constitution. He figured that a citi- 
zen with a gun could defend his home and 
his rights. 
* 

Considering all this, it has been a sur- 
prise to learn that this last winter bills 
have appeared in 33 state legislatures 
proposing that every citizen shall have 
to register the serial numbers of his 
guns. or in other ways be restricted in 
his right to gun ownership. Some of the 
bills would put a gun in about the same 
class as that other weapon, deadly when 
misused, the automobile, by requiring 
frequent re-registration and reports of 
transfers. 

* 

The value of such laws is dubious. In 
New York one has to have a permit to 
own a pistol. The principal result is that 
criminals get them anyway, while the 
honest citizen is disarmed unless he has 
time for a lot of red tape. The idea in 
the Constitution is right. I personally 
don’t expect to have occasion to take a 
potshot at a dictator or at a dictator’s 
strong-arm thugs. But as long as the old 
shotgun sits unregistered in the closet 
corner, no cne is going to take it away. 

* + & € 

MY FATHER, who certainly never 
dreamed that any law would demand that 
our double-barrelled shotgun be regis- 
tered, one summer decided to grow three 
acres of sugar beets. He would have been 
much more amazed to dream that such a 
plan 30 years later had become illegal. 

From the Tiller And Toiler, an excel- 
lent weekly newspaper of Larned. Kan- 
sas, I take this sentence: “A total of 32 
applications were submitted by operators 
wishing to seed beets in 1941; however. 
it was necessary to reject six applications 
that were filed by new applicants, since 
no acreages were available.” 

* 

A later issue of the Tiller And Toiler 
reports the wage rates farmers must pay 
to beet field workers—35¢ to 45¢ an hour. 
That’s none too much, if the work is as 
hard as it seemed to a 14-year-old Ohio 
boy whose bones and back suffered in 
1907. Lured by considerably less than 
35¢ an hour, however, the boy cheerfully 
endured a few extra days in a _ neigh- 
bor’s beet field. In those benighted times 
the Department of Agriculture not only 
neglected to tell my father he couldn’t 
grow sugar beets. but failed to tell the 
neighbor I was worth 35¢ an hour. Did 
I live too soon? 


VZLEAZ LEE” 
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WOLVERINE s"=. HORSEHIDES 


OF SHELL HORSEHIDE..EVEN INSOLES ARE SHELL HORSEHIDE 


QO nly WORK SHOES IN THE WORLD WITH BOTH SOLES AND UPPERS 


y=. Wolverine Shell Horsehides have 
been drafted by millions of farmers, 
policemen, letter carriers and workers in 
every trade and for the best of reasons. Here 
they are! First of all, no other work shoe 
even comes close to Wolverines for comfort. 
They’re as soft and flexible as house slip- 
pers from the very first and nothing can 
change that. They’ll even dry out soft and 
pliable after being soaked sopping wet. 
Besides Wolverines give extra service to 
spare . . . months and miles of it under 
circumstances that would wreck ordinary 
work shoes in jig time. Perspiration and 
barnyard acids that so quickly rot common 
leathers are resisted by Wolverine Shell 
Horsehide. It’s virtually immune to scuff- 
ing and scraping too, and man—how it 
wears! Even if you’ve been wearing the 
cheapest kind of work shoes, you'll find 


DEALERS: 


Why not make your store 
work shoe headquarters 
and boost earnings as 
over 25,000 dealers have 
done. Write for latest 
profit-building plans. 


WOLVe 


SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 


none that cost less than Wolverines cost 
per month of comfort or mile of wear! 
And of course, there’s reason for this 
outstanding superiority. Wolverine Shell 
Horsehide is different from any other. It’s 
triple tanned by a process that took years 
to perfect and that process is still known 
only to Wolverine tanners. So to get that 
amazing combination of extra comfort, 
extra service and extra wear be sure your 
next work shoes are genuine Wolverine 
Shell Horsehides. Why not put them on 
your “draft list’? right now? There’s a 
Wolverine dealer near you who has your 
size in a wide variety of popular styles. 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
Dept. W-541—Rockford, Michigan 


No Other Work Shoes in the World 
Made Like Them 


INE 


Tu 
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GENUINE DURALACE LEATHER SHOE LACES 


Without cost or obligation, any Wolverine dealer will 
see that you get a pair of 36-inch genuine Duralace 
Chrome Leather Laces. Merely present the coupon be- 
low, properly filled out, and ask to examine Wolverine’s 
Shell Horsehides. Better still, try them on. See how 
soft and flexible they are. Then, the laces are yours 
and no more annoyance 
from shoe strings breaking. 





Wolverine dealers proudly 
display the sign at right on 
doors or windows. Look for it. 





TO ALL WOLVERINE SHOE DEALERS: 


This coupon properly filled out, entitles bearer to 
one pair of Duralaces FREE after conditions 
stated in our advertising are fulfilled. 


Name since malasatipicagsaabaiit tail 
Address or R. F. D. 


Town (P. O.) ; State 


Es ial 


Dealer’s Name santaennancedeibiiitiaan ‘ Dept. W-641 
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TOPICS 


HE satisfaction there is in living on 

a farm is composed of a lot of little 

things that mean a great deal: 

The first violet in spring; the orphan 
lamb; the wobbly-legged colt; the sound 
of frogs in the pond at night; downy day- 
old chicks; the turkey hen stealing away 
to nest; willow whistles; dandelion 
greens; the robin building a nest in the 
apple tree; peas breaking the crust of 
soil in the garden; the smell of smoke 
from grass fires; pulling a passing car 
out of the mud with the tractor or with 
good old Tom and Jerry; garlicky milk. 
Signs of spring 

are these, and the 
emotions of every 
true farmer respond 
to them. 
@ In one of the nu- 
merous letters from 
readers who have 
Solid Comfort sulky 
plows (pictured last 
month) was this jin- 
gle: 


A non-scouring plow 
Furrows the brow. 


@ just ahead is the 
season when poison- 
ous plants cause 
livestock losses. Four 
such plants are 
death =amas, water 
hemlock, low lark- 
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IN SEASON 


from seed that seedlings are all right for 
planting. 

“A true tree crop for the turkey 
grower,” he says. “Plant them on your 
poultry range and gain with food and 
shade. They bear while quite young.” 
@ White grubs of June beetles are no 
problem in bluegrass pastures when you 
establish legumes, because the adult 
beetles don’t like to lay their eggs in 


legumes. Wisconsin farmers, by going 


over their old bluegrass sod with disk or 
spring-tooth harrow in early spring and 
sowing 15 or 20 pounds of red clover and 





MAY 


alfalfa (or sweet clover), not only check 
grubs, but keep down weeds and produce 
more pasture. 

@ Creep feeding of spring pigs can start 
when they are two or three weeks old. 
Three rations O.K.’d by J. T. Frost are: 

Cracked corn 70%, ground oats 20%, 
tankage 10%. 

Cracked corn and crushed oats, half 
and half. 

Equal parts of cracked corn, ground 
wheat and crushed oats. (Skim-milk can 
take the place of tankage for pigs.) 

@ About treating fence posts, the ques- 
tion is asked 
whether the creosote 
treatment is _ for 
green posts or dry 
ones. Dry posts only 
—peeled and _ thor- 
oughly seasoned. 

@ Taking the head 
off the tractor mo- 
tor? Here’s a tip 
from V. A. Hen- 
drickson: “To save 
time and cylinder 
head gaskets when 
the head is being re- 
moved, insert a 
spark plug or two 
after the bolts or 
nuts have been re- 
moved, and turn the 
crank. The compres- 
sion from the piston 
breaks the seal and 


spur and cockle- permits easy re- 
burrs. moval.” 

Death camas, @ Some farms can 
grasslike in appear- Drowing by Helier W. Cotes ~~ never make their 
titi ‘ PI Can you qualify for membership in a club for farmers who worked the check-row lever of a Farmer’s : 
ance, kills many Friend planter, in the days before planter wire came into use? The planter did a swell job on owners rich: but 

} ground marked both ways, but it had to step aside for progress. 
sheep on western there are very few 
farms that can not 


ranges. It comes on 
with the early grasses in spring months. 

Water hemlock, a member of the par- 
snip family, grows in low, wet spots, 
also along ditches. Its roots, exposed by 
spring rains, are poisonous to sheep and 
cattle. 

Low larkspur poisons only cattle. This 
blue-flowered plant is not violently poison, 
but causes paralysis and bloating when 
eaten in excess. 

Cocklebur seedlings, in the two-leaf 
stage are extremely poisonous to pigs. 
The weed is commonly found in hog lots. 

Learn to know these weeds and get rid 
of them. 


Idle People 
Idle Money 


Idle Acres 
Tree Crops 





= Prosperity 


@ That equation is supplied by John W. 
Hershey, who speaks a good word for the 
Chinese chestnut. He says they are su- 
perior to the Japanese variety; the per- 
centage of blighted trees is so small as 
to be negligible; they come so nearly trv 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Plant corn. 

Smell lilacs. 

Name the new colt. 

Put screens on the house. 

Plant a few bird houses. 

Make a will, have it recorded. 

Put broody hens in wire-floor coor. 

Quick-freeze asparagus for Christmas. 

Ask your neighbor to come and see your 
tulips. 

Clean sweat and dirt from horse collars 
at night. 

Show Susie the tintype of your great- 
aunt Susan. 

Make garden. 
bage plants. 

Protect early-set plants from frost and 
drying wind. 

Disinfect with iodine the navel cord of 
new-born foals. 

Keep coarse dry litter in brooder houses, 
and stir it frequently. 

Protect the civet— it’s a swell rat killer. 
Wilfred Crabb says so. 

Show Junior how you used to make a 
two-tone willow whistle. 

Put up lightning rods, ground metal 
roofs for lightning protection. 

Remove tags and filthy locks from 
fleeces before rolling and tying. 


Set out tomato and cab- 


be made to supply the family with a good 
living. 


When armies sweat 


Reduce your debt. 


@ Does any farmer need a string on his 
finger to remind him what to do if he 
finds he has more money in the bank be- 
cause of the defense program? An Illinois 
farmer sends this tip: 

“My father always told me that war- 
time is a good time to get out of debt. 
We did that during the World War in- 
stead of using our money to buy land, 
and for that reason we were able to ride 
out the stormy farm weather of the 20’s.” 


@ The fact that farm machinery is being 
stolen and sold for “old iron” indicates 
there is value in the discarded imple- 
ments lying around barnyards, in wood- 
lots and along fence rows. Some farms 
have enough discarded machinery lying 
around to pay for a water system. 
M. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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The smokes that burn Cooler, 
Milder, Mellower, Better-tasting 




















| NEVER FIND THE BEAT OF \ sem 
PRINCE ALBERT FOR ROLLIN’ 2 jiu 
EASY, FAST, AND EVEN. — 
NO WASTEFUL SPILLIN’ WITH 
PA. — IT STAYS PUT. AND >»: 
NOT A BIT OF BITE, EITHER, ' 
WITH THAT GRAND 
PRINCE ALBERT 
TASTE / 









PRINCE ALBERT PACKS FIRM, DRAWS 
EVEN, SMOKES COOL, MILD— AND 
HELPS A PIPE CAKE UP RIGHT. 
SMOKING PA. IS $0 EASY ON THE 
TONGUE, FORALL THE RIPE, RICH 
TASTE OF ITS FULLY AGED 
TOBACCO! La 














50 pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in every 
handy pocket tin of Prince Albert 


70 fine roll-your-own cigarettes in every 
handy pocket tin of Prince Albert 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 






In recent laboratory “smoking bow!l”’ tests, 
Prince Albert burned 


DEGREES 
COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other of the 
largest-selling brands tested—coolest of all! 
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SEE AND MEASURE 


Greater Traction Bar Length 


Means Greater Traction. And 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires 
give you up to 89 more inches 
of traction bar length than 
any other tractor tire made. 


DOWN TO EARTH 
FACTS ABOUT TRACTION 


Loox at the picture above. That bar of rubber 
is 89 inches long. It shows you how much extra 
traction bar length you can get in Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires. That’s one important reason why Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires are FIRST in traction. 


But that’s not the whole story. Rubber traction 
bars bend, slip and lose their grip in heavy going 
unless they are rigidly braced. Every traction bar in 
the Firestone Ground Grip tread is heavily buttressed 
at the base and is braced by three supporting bars 
which join it at right angles. This patented and 
exclusive triple-braced construction is another reason 
why Firestone Ground Grip Tires are superior in 
traction. 

Furthermore, there are no “traction leaks” in 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires. The tread bites steadily 
and evenly into the ground because the traction bars 
are continuous and unbroken. 


And finally, Firestone Ground Grip Tires give 
















<a MR. EXTRA} 






There are 
no traction 
leaks in the 
FIRESTONE 
Ground Grip 
tread .. only 




























pe aden ad, you superior traction in ALL soil conditions because 
triple-braced all mud, dirt and trash is automatically forced out of 
traction bars the open, unobstructed spaces between the bars as 
° the tire leaves the ground. 

can give ; ; 
Whether you are changing over your present 
continuous steel-wheel tractor or ordering a new one, insist on 
traction” the tire that has no “traction leaks”, no slippage, no 













clogging, no mud traps — the Firestone Ground Grip. 
Your nearby Firestone dealer or store will gladly give 


Copr. 1941, you complete information without obligation. 
The F. T. & RB. Co. 


A complimentary package of Burpee’s new 
idabelle Firestone Marigold seeds is yours for 



























The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


ol 
the asking at your Firestone dealer or store. 
j i W'4 “ 0 4 | e MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 






spreader. 
O Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip Tires 


GROUND GRIP TIRES garter cones mera 
Ma A Od DD dd TO with ny own tractoron my own term. 
WITH FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES [=e — 





THAN CA TH ANY OTHER MA es a R. F. D. or Street Humber. RES RE FON) <a 








MOOD. oicscs 
Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, N. B. C. Red Network 
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SPRING PLANTING UNDER 
UNION RULES STARTS ON 


FIRST *CLOSED SHOP” FARM 


a. 











NION hired hands this week are 
finishing pea planting, starting on 
corn, on the first “closed 
in the East, and except for 
unionized California dairies, probably 
first in the U.S. 

The place is Seabrook Farms in south 
New Jersey. Each of the nearly 500 full 
time workers is paying his $2 a month 
dues to the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workers of North America, 
the A.F. of L. 
arriving in Lincoln Zephyrs and Pontiacs, 
signed up the workers and contracted 
with the management. The 2,500 to 3,000 
temporary employes hired in rush seasons 
will pay nominal fees (25¢ a week) for 
Dues and fees are checked 


sweet 


farm 


ho” 


union whose organizers, 


permit cards. 
off from payrolls. 

The Union members will cut no meat 
and butcher no livestock on Seabrook 
Farms. Their jobs will be mainly to grow 
peas and lima beans, snap beans, sweet 
corn, spinach, asparagus. They will work 
on nearly 12,000 acres of land owned by 
Seabrooks. The company also processes 
crops grown under contract on approxi- 
mately 12,000 more acres on New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania farms. 

The “farm-wise” experienced hands, 
able to work without being bossed. will 
get 40¢ an hour doing work which takes 
judgment, such as pruning trees. Skilled 








men, driving some of the 44 crawlers or 
46 wheel tractors. or doing similar work, 
will get 374¢ an hour. Others will be 
paid 35¢, all will put up $1 initiation 
fee besides their dues. 

All hands on the farms have 
worked two years or more will get a 
week’s vacation with pay. The wages are 
considerably higher than the farm scale 
in South Jersey. By choice of employes, 
the contract does not limit hours. The 
contract forbids strikes unless Seabrook 
should refuse to arbitrate or negotiate. 
Free meals to field workers and special 
clothing for bad weather are stipulated. 

Seabrook-owned land has 8.000 acres 
of field crops, 250 acres in roads and 
lots around buildings. 1.700 acres in 
woods, 700 acres in apple orchards, and 
seven peach trees. The peach trees are 
remnants of the thousands that have been 
pulled out. 

Only livestock, aside from a few mules, 
are 800 head of Herefords growing fat 
on pea vine ensilage, piled out of doors 
in neat, square stacks without benefit of 
building. It keeps. 

About a thousand of the Seabrook 
acres are irrigated. mostly from pipes 
laid on the ground. Some overhead irri- 
gation remains. Two crops a year are 
harvested from half the land, besides 
winter cover on the whole acreage. 


who 
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Above, Airplanes are farm tools at Seabrook’s. At 
left, rolling under the rain pipes—most of the irri- 
gation pipes now lie on the ground. 


harvested at 


Seabrook Farms 
their perfection, are processed practically 
on the spot into quick freezers and pack- 
aged for distribution by General Foods. 
Most of what is not quick frozen goes 


crops, 


into cans. Last year 12,000 acres of 
asparagus were frozen, mostly grown 


under contract by neighboring farms or 
on leased land. From the huge King 
Farms near Trenton fifty miles north, 
1,000 acres of broccoli were frozen. About 
half the jobs are at farm work, half in 
the processing plants. Most of the wages 
in the plants are above the field work 
scale. 

Not only is Seabrook the first closed 
farm in the East, it is probably the first 
to employ full time as one of its “hands” 
a public relations counsel. The farm also 
has its own airport. 

When Charles F. Seabrook, now nearly, 
70, was a young fellow, he urged his 
father to buy more land. Seabrook senior 
said he preferred to play safe and stick 
to their 70 acres. Charley started out for 
himself and is still going. 





Much more highly mechanized than a few years ago, the farms employ as many or more people 
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STAT E-WIDE 
SHEEP MEETING 


A Statewide Sheep meeting was to be 
held on the farm of DeLoss Wilke, 
Kearney, Nebraska. So, Wilke’s ewes 
did their best. Out of 95 lambs dropped, 
there were five singles, 39 sets of twins 
and four sets of triplets. 

Earliest-ever Spring Movement of 
grain down the Mississippi was a barge 
shipment of 35,000 bushels of shelled 
corn that left Muscatine, lowa, March 20 
for an upper Ohio river port. Canaliza- 
tion of the upper Mississippi has turned 
corn shipping into big business on the 
Father of Waters in the past few years. 

Just for a Joke Wilbur Henrichs, 
creamery company employee, wrote his 
name and address on a case of 
shipped from Grand Island, Nebraska, 
last December. In March he received a 
letter from Betty Campbell, who lives in 
Scotland, saying the eggs had arrived 
there. The letter was postmarked Janu- 
ary 29. 


eggs 
=F) 


March Winds blocked roads near Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, with chest-high drifts of 
tumbleweeds. 


To Safeguard Farmers growing crops 
on contract, North Carolina has passed a 
law that makes fertilizer companies, com- 
mission merchants (and others who make 
such contracts) furnish bond or other- 
wise show their ability to handle the pro- 
duce grown. 


Flax Raising in the Middle West may 
be slowed up by AAA. Last year the 
AAA program called flax a non-soil-de- 
pleting crop when used as a nurse crop 
for legumes and perennial grasses, or 
when matched acre for acre with those 
crops. This year a farmer must leave the 
legumes or grasses on the ground through 
the following program year except when 
the county AAA committee gives written 
permission to plow up the acreage. 


Fertile Soil Isn’t Essential in building 
a powder factory. So think farmers in 
southern Iowa, who are angry over re- 
peated efforts of the War Department to 
take away their good corn land, passing 
up worthless lowlands along the Missis- 
sippi and Des Moines rivers. Proposed 
site of the powder factory is on land 
which makes from 60 to 90 bushels of 
corn to the acre. Some of it has been in 


FARM 


possession of families for 100 years. 
Non-productive land lies not far distant. 
Some Iowa farmers ask: “Are we being 
punished for not voting for Henry Wal- 
lace last November?” 


Cornhusking in March was not un- 
usual this year in Nebraska. Few farmers 
had all their corn picked when the Armi- 
stice Day blizzard stopped work last fall. 
Throughout the winter many fields were 
either too muddy or were covered several 
feet with snow.  Stiff-stalked hybrids 
proved their worth by keeping the ears 
off the ground and away from rabbits and 
rodents. Though some farmers grumbled 
about the extra spring work, they were 
pleased at the subsoil’s soaking. 


Fred McCulloch of Belle Plaine, Iowa, 
surprised the Chicago stockyards with 30 
hogs averaging 653 pounds—biggest mar- 
ket hogs ever purchased by the buyer who 
$6.60 for them. They were 18 
months old. “Kept them till the price 
gave me a profit on their feed,” MecCul- 


gave 


loch said. 





~ 


Smoked Pheasant is a new delicacy 
selling in New York City stores. It re- 
tails at $1.50 per lb. 


Few Oats may mean a strong market. 
But not “phew”-oats. Robert E. Dunn, 
Minneapolis grain salesman, sold a car- 
load of oats to the Searle Elevator Co. 
last month. When the car was opened out 
waddled a skunk. and there were two 
others dead inside. The company de- 
manded a discount; Mr. Dunn said it was 
all sold and done with. Somebody wired 
Chicago for a decision as to who owned 
the grain, anyway. Chicago chuckled, 
wired back “The skunks, undoubtedly.” 


A Butchers’ Hit-and-Buy racket was 
exposed in central New York last month. 
Country buyers sent advance agents into 
dairy barns to brain cows with hammers; 
then, state police charge, casually drove 
up to ask if there were any “worn-out” 
cows for sale. They paid an average of 
$5 a head for the carcasses. 


Shelled Corn has spoiled, not only in 
Uncle Sam’s séaled steel bins, but in 
many bins on farms. Surface crusts of 
mold and rot are blamed on _ winter 
weather which was too mild to kill in- 
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sects that got into the corn last fall and 
caused enough heat and moisture to 
cause spoiling. All county loan super- 
visors in Iowa have been advised by the 
state AAA office to remove the top corn 
in government bins to make inspection 
and fumigation easy. At Illinois Swine 
Growers’ Day April 4, farmers listened 
to a report on the feeding value of corn 
damaged by bug-caused molds. Entomol- 
ogists at lowa State College are urging 
fumigation of sealed shelled corn that 


has molded. 


Farm Exports will drop heavily during 
the war and probably only in a lesser 
measure afterwards, forecasts John D. 
Black, Harvard University, in “The War 
and American Agriculture.” He sees crop 
shifts, too, as in the cotton-growing 
South. Others affected will be wheat and 
tobacco growers. Offsetting this will be 
better home demand for meat, dairy and 
poultry products. 

Too Much Trouble to spray! How 
often have you heard farmers give that as 
their reason for not having home-grown 
fruit? Powell Satterthwaite, a 4-H club 
member of Edgecombe county, North 
Carolina, decided to cash in on this situa- 
tion. He bought a spraying outfit and 
signed up 34 orchards to spray this sea- 
son. The work will pay for his sprayer, 
provide him with cash, and permit a bet- 
ter supply of home-grown fruit in his 
community. 


No War Boom in walnut logs seems 
likely, because the government has enough 
gunstocks on hand to meet all needs for 
the next few years. 


Seeking Better Fur Prices, 1,000 trap- 
pers in Cape May county, New Jersey, 
have formed a county association. Half 
the thousand members devote all their 
time to trapping. Their pelts will be sold 
through a series of auctions—a method 
of selling that has been successful in 
selling New Jersey farm products. 


Eastern Housewives don’t like the 
é. . 49? 

just laid” flavor of farm-processed eggs 
coming from the Pacific Coast, according 
to the story Earl Benjamin of the Na- 
tional Defense Commission told the an- 
nual meeting of the Washington State 
Co-operative Egg & Poultry Association. 
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Eastern city people are used to a week- 
old flavor in eggs, he said, and look upon 
the oil-dipped westerns as “too fresh.” 


Officials Hope that New York City’s 
new live poultry terminal will cut gen- 
eral slaughter costs by 50%. The 126,- 
000,000 Ibs. of chicken, duck, turkey 
eaten by New Yorkers last year had a 
price spread of 9c per lb. between live 
and dressed weights. When the new 
$500,000 terminal is completed this fall, 
all live poultry entering the city will be 
routed through it, under supervision of 
the city’s Department of Markets and in- 
spectors of the USDA. The plant is lo- 
cated near the yards of the Long Island 
R. R. in Queens borough. Groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies were held on March 14. 


Lard Advertising was found in only 7 
of the 110 retail food stores recently sur- 
veyed by the School of Business of the 
University of Chicago. Advertising for 
vegetable shortenings appeared in twice 
as many of the Lard was dis- 
played on the counters and available for 
self-service in only 18 of the stores, while 
vegetable shortenings were handy to the 
customer in 73. In 29 of the stores, lard 
was not even shown in the display cases. 


stores. 





Seeded with Bird shot were the grounds 
of a local gun club used by sports- 
men near Paris, Kentucky, for over 50 
years. Herman Criswell decided to re- 
claim the lead that was in the soil. He 
plowed four inches deep, disked, graded 
into windrows, and shoveled them onto 
the harvester canvas of his combined 
harvester-thresher. After the dust had 
settled, he had 2,180 pounds of clean 
shot worth four cents a pound, amount- 
ing to $87.20 for an easy day’s work. 
Now he is thinking of seeking options 
from other clubs to reclaim their shot. 


New Crops and new uses, plus foster- 
ing chemurgic industries, are planned 
in Bill 462 introduced into Nebraska’s 
one-house legislature. Proposed fund is 
$50,000 a year. Farm Journal will ap- 
plaud its passage. 


WHERE TO UNLOAD? 

WILL THE railroads be able to handle 
the 1941 wheat crop? Here’s the situa- 
tion: 

There is a carry-over of old wheat in 
prospect for July 1 (when new wheat 
harvesting is at its height) of approxi- 
mately 381,000,000 bushels. This is the 
largest carry-over on record. Of this 
381,000,000 bushels, 288,000,000 are un- 
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What Are the Basic Crops? 


NOTHER billion, more or less, will be provided by Congress this spring 
to aid producers of the “basic” crops. 

Cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco and rice are the basic crops of American 
agriculture, according to law. 

According to fact, there is some question about the matter. 

Total receipts last year from cash sales of the law's basic crops were: 
tobacco, 241 millions; cotton, 677 millions; all grains, wheat, rice, corn (with 
soybeans, rye, barley and oats thrown in), 995 millions of dollars. 

Taken together, the basic crops, with a few extras, brought less than two 
billions; their cash total was $1,913,000,000. 

OMPARE THIS with total cash receipts from some items that, according 
to the law, are not “basic.” And while comparing, consider which 
classes are of the most interest to you personally. 

Meat animals alone brought 2,419 million dollars—more than all the 
“basics” together. (Wool, mohair, honey, etc. not included). 

Dairy products were cashed by farmers for 1,502 millions. 

Poultry earned 748 millions, or more than cotton; fruits brought 426 
millions; vegetables sold for 625 millions. 

These add up to $5,720,000,000 (not counting $1,300 millions’ worth 
consumed at home), contrasted with $1,913,000,000 for the crops desig- 
nated as basic. 

HICH are really basic? Which group not only produces the most income 
for farmers, but which produces income for the most farmers? 
BVIOUSLY, more farmers are engaged in activities which Congress con- 
siders less important than the five “basic” crops. Lawmakers’ atten- 
tion has rightly been given to those producers whose problems are heaviest. 
Their output must face a continual world or buyers’ market. Their need is 
greater. Considering how little government intervention has actually accom- 
plished toward solving anything for these farmers, we hesitate to suggest 
that Congress might turn some share of its attention toward improving 
marketing practices and distribution facilities for the “non-basic” producers. 
Perhaps more will be accomplished by farmers and by the efforts of busi- 
ness men. 
HAT TO DO? Start to cure the trouble, instead of postponing it from 
year to year. Put tariffs on vegetable oils, starches, jute, so cotton 
farmers can get more for their own oils, go into the sweet potato starch 
business, escape India’s fiber competition. Hurry up more new crops that, 
like soy beans, pay better than too much corn, wheat and cotton. Offer 
incentive payments to farmers who grow new crops that are needed, in- 
stead of paying farmers not to grow things we do not need. Rebuild city 
terminals for cheaper handling of fruits, vegetables and poultry. Push 
research in every possible direction for lower costs, new uses, better markets. 




















der government loan and probably will 
not be moved from present storage until 
late May or June. 

Folks concerned with marketing and 
moving new wheat are afraid that the 
old wheat will not start moving until just 
about the time the new crop is being har- 
vested. Railroads are making plans to 
assemble plenty of cars in the Grain Belt, 
and they promise no difficulty doing this. 
Their chief concern is that the receivers 
of wheat may not have storage facilities 
so they can unload cars at their destina- 
tion and turn the empties back immedi- 
ately to the Grain Belt for reloading. 


POISONED BEES 

UTAH APIARISTS have filed claims to- 
talling $100,000 against the Federal gov- 
ernment to repay them for swarms killed 
by Federal insecticides and sprays since 


1938. 
Sweetened poison bran and the deadly 


sprays used on mosquito breeding pools 
are charged with emptying Utah hives. 
The state produced an average of four 
million pounds of honey before the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and WPA in- 
troduced the poisons three years ago. In 
1938, the year bran and sprays were first 
used, state honey production fell to 2,- 
297,000 Ibs. It’s been going down ever 
since. 

Federal agents mixed sweetening with 
the bran in order to make it more allur- 
ing to grasshoppers. Bees raided barns 
where it was stored, burrowed into the 
sacks and pens to gorge until the poisons 
overcame them. 

Sprays used by WPA gangs on mos- 
quito pools were so strong, the beemen 
charge, that bees who touched it died 
within a few feet of the brink. One keeper 
claims that bees who touched the poi- 
soned bees were killed, too. 

Some new swarms were imported from 
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California in 1939 but the poisons, usu- 
ally spread in mid-July, got them too. 
Utah’s honey production in 1940 was 
down to 1,999,000 Ibs. A Federal inspec- 
tor scurried out from Washington last 
summer, the beemen charge, but no sign 
of him or his report has been seen. 

Last week orchardists began to worry 
about the situation. Cherry growers in 
particular are complaining that the dearth 
of bees has cut down cross-pollinization 
in their trees. One grower offered $1 per 
hive to beemen who bring swarms over 
to his place for the blossom-season. 

Honey production may be cut to 25% 
of normal if insecticides and sprays are 
used again this year, according to Otto S. 
Grow of the Rocky Mountain Honey Co.., 
Salt Lake City. “Farmers can use turkeys 
to keep the hoppers down,” he suggests, 
“and they can just as well drain the mos- 
quito pools or use a different spray.” 

The $100,000 claim was filed by J. F. 
Wakefield of Provo, state bee inspector. 
If paid, it will be prorated among the 
beemen, according to their losses. 


GOING FOR A RIDE 

ON THE high seas en route for Brazil, 
Argentina and Uruguay, at the expense 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna 
tional Peace, are five agricultural tour 
ists to the South American estancias. 
The five are: J. Elmer Brock, of Kaycee, 
Wyo., president of the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association; Howard 
Hill. of Minburn, Iowa, member of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau; James Patton, of 
Denver, Col., president of the Farmers 


Union; Theodore W. Schultz, professor 


of agricultural economics, Iowa State Col- 
lege, of Ames, and Harry E. Terrell, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, secretary of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Committee. 

The Endowment is a well known propa- 





GRASSHOPPER DAMAGE will be less wide- 
spread this year than in 1938, 1939 and 1940. 
This sizing up of the situation by Dr. Lee A. 
Strong (above), Chief of the U. S. Bureau 
of Entomology, is based on a grasshopper 
egg survey. Poison bait will still be needed, 
however, to check the hoppers in some parts 
of the Great Plains. 


FARM 
ganda organization for internationalism. 
A report favorable to admitting more 
South American farm products to U. S. 


markets will cause no surprise upon the 


travelers’ return. 


ROW IN MISSOURI 
AN EVEN gross of farmers around Wel- 


don Springs. Mo., wonder how they stand 
with Uncle Sam. Their 144 
in the 16,300 acres optioned for a TNT 
plant by R. Newton McDowell, a Kansas 
City contractor. In January a row started 
over the land prices and over McDowell 
on the three mil- 


farms were 


getting $150,000, or 5° 
lion dollar deal. 

After owners of 121 parcels of land had 
received the option price, the government 
refused to proceed. Farmers who had 
moved off because Uncle Sam was said to 
be in a hurry had seen their buildings 
and a rabbit-tight fence built 
around the tract, and now don’t know 
when they will be paid. They have been 
offered prompt payment at lower prices, 
or the choice of fighting it out in courts 
Meanwhile the U. S. 


orders to 


razed 


for a year or so. 
District Attorney is 
file condemnation suits. 

One of the owners is Miss Mertie Cal- 
loway, great-great-great granddaughter of 
Daniel Boone. who went to Missouri for 


elbow room. 


awaiting 


WRONG SIDE OF THE ROAD 
UNDER THE Wage-Hour 
plants which process agricultural com- 
modities and are located within the area 


Law. small 


of production are exempt from provisions 
of the law. Under the former ruling that 
the “area of production” is a circle with 
from the 


radius processing 


a ten-mile 
plant (ruling now changed—see page 19) 
many absurdities arose. 

In one case, at Brownstown, Indiana, 
the house and part of a farm lay within 
the ten-mile limit, and the back half of 
the farm was on the other side of the 
road. The wage-hour folks held, there- 
fore, that the wheat in this case did not 
originate within “the area of production,” 
and that the mill must obey the restric- 
tions of the Wage-Hour Law. 


ONE MAN’S MEAT 

A GOOD law here is a bad 
So it is in Oklahoma, where since state- 
hood there have been laws requiring 
farmers to cut Johnson grass and Russian 
thistle, and prohibiting the shipping of 
Johnson grass hay along highways. But 
during the drought years, the livestock of 
western Oklahoma farmers would have 
starved to death except for these two 
so-called when Governor 
Phillips thought the laws ought to be 
repealed, he uncorked one of the warmest 
debates of the legislative session. The 
corn and cotton boys in eastern Oklahoma 
couldn’t see it the same as the livestock 
farmers. It looks like the law will stay, 
to be violated in some counties, enforced 


law there. 


weeds. So, 


in others. 
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EUGENE DAVENPORT 

EUGENE DAVENPORT died at his farm, 
Woodland, Michigan, March 31. He was 
84. His life spanned the period during 
which pioneer farming gave way to a 
modern agriculture in which science is 


combined with practice. Because of his 
knowledge of the practical and the scien- 
tific in agriculture, he became a leader. 
One of his jokes was that he was “the 
only college professor of agriculture in 
captivity who spent ten years after gradu- 
ation in the actual, everyday work of the 
farm.” 

When in 1895 he became dean of agri- 
culture at the University of Llinois, there 
were nine students in agriculture. At his 
retirement in 1922, there 1.200. 
The contribution he made to Illinois ag- 
riculture during that period will go down 
in history as the greatest of any single 


were 


individual. 

He went back to his home in Michigan, 
to farm and to write. Some of his arti- 
cles appeared in Farm Journal. 


REA BEYOND THE HIGHLINES 
ELECTRICITY HAS come to more farms 
in the years than in all the 
decades preceding. Modestly, the Rural 
Electrification Administration, established 
in 1935, claims credit. In its first five 
years, 568,000 customers were served by 
REA-financed systems comprising 242,- 
000 miles of line. 

Look at a map of REA’s projects and 
you see that most of them are east of the 
Mississippi and in areas of densest farm 
population. In states where farm homes 
are farther apart, the power line reaches 
a very low percentage of farms, not be- 
cause those farmers don’t want or can’t 
use electricity, but because farms are 
too scattered to warrant the cost of high- 


past five 


line service. 

A lot of folks think REA could make 
electricity available in those areas of re- 
mote farms by lending money through 
REA co-ops for purchase of individual 
farm light and power plants driven by 
wind, water or engine. Some farmers are 
writing their Congressmen and Senators 
to that effect. 

REA already lends to co-operative 
groups to buy portable generators for 
standby use if power fails, from storms 
or other sources of damage. 
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NEW CROPS, NEW MARKETS 


HE world is shooting up its wealth. 
[on prosperous American farmers 

can protect American industry from 
post-war depression.” 

“Defense will be incomplete until what 
the U. S. needs is produced in the U. S. 
or nearby.” 

In one way and another, these messages 
were heard repeated at the Seventh An- 
nual Conference of the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council during three days at 
Chicago ending March 28. “Chemurgy 
in Defense—and Beyond” was the theme. 

Agriculture, Industry and Science sat 
side by side through the sessions, heard 
a stirring banquet address by W. J. Cam- 
eron of the Ford Motor Co., explored 
new ways to work together. 

Just a few of many high-lights: 

CRACKED SOY OIL: Paint makers, 
short now of Chinese tung oil and Japa- 
nese perilla, worried about boats to bring 
in Argentine linseed and Brazilian castor 
beans, listened keenly as D. M. Flick ex- 
plained how Armour & Company’s new 
process splits soybean oil. The 55% that 
is good for paints is separated from the 
15% that is best for soap or other cheap- 
er use, both fractions emerging better 
suited for their jobs than the whole soy 
bean. Already producing, the process 
will consume large acreage of 1941 soy 
beans. 

TANNING MATERIALS. To make its 
leather the U. S. uses half the world’s 
yield of tannin, imports half of all it uses. 
Chestnut wood, chestnut oak bark, and 
eastern hemlock bark are principal do- 
mestic sources. Sumac leaves from Sicily 
are up in two years from $20 to $150 a 
ton. Quebracho from South America is a 
large source. Dr. Fred O'Flaherty of 
Cincinnati, Director of the Tanners Coun- 
cil Laboratory, reporting these facts, said 
that since tannin was called a “critical 
raw material,” the time is ripe for “a con- 
certed effort toward development of a 
domestic supply.” Offering no plan, he 
said more facts must be obtained toward 
making production “a scientific agricul- 
tural development with a sound and eco- 


nomic outlet in the tanning industry.” 

TEXAS. Doubled capacity this year 
for first southern newsprint mill; plans 
for two sweet potato processing plants; 
25,000 acres of winter flax for linseed 
oil growing in South Texas; beginnings 
of soy bean planting; 6,000 acres of 
castor beans, yielding 800 pounds to the 
acre, bringing $60 a ton; peanut expan- 
sion for oil and feed, were reported by 
Texas’ leading chemurgist, Victor Schof- 
felmayer, farm editor of the Dallas News. 

NEW FLAVORS. Study of wild plants 
for new flavors and aromatics was sug- 
gested by Dr. Paul Kolachov, director of 
research for Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, 
Inc. Lavender, geranium vil, oil of roses, 
bulbs, paprika, pyrethrum were among 
opportunities he mentioned. His company 
has contracted with Kentucky farmers for 
coriander production this year. 

SOIL DEFENSE. Crops grown for 
chemurgic uses—for oils, starches, sugars 
and cellulose—draw fewer minerals from 
the soil than meat and grain crops, E. M. 
Poirot, Missouri farmer and soil expert 
pointed out. More processing on or closer 
to farm would help, he said. 

RABBITS FROM HATS. Describing 
progress in making hat fibers from milk 
casein, Dr. F. C. Atwood of Atlantic 
Research Associates humorously  esti- 
mated that with her average lifetime yield 
of milk one cow might save the lives of 
6.000 rabbits, figuring the skins of from 
two to three rabbits to make a hat. 

CHEMURGY IN PETROLEUM. A. V. 
Ritchie of the Texas Company named 32 
farm products as a partial list of agricul- 
tural items used by the petroleum indus- 
try. Two —S that might well be 
produced in U. S., he said, are rapeseed 
of which five to nine million pounds come 
from the orient; and pyrethrum (see 
page 32) normally worth 12¢ for 13 mil- 
lion imported pounds. Price is now 22¢. 
His farm item list ranged from oats (fur- 
fural) and oil of sassafras to lard oil 
and beeswax. 

MICROSCOPE. Of unforeseeable pos- 


sibilities for advancing chemurgic re- 
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search is the new electron microscope 
capable of magnifying minute objects to 
such proportions that a human hair, wide 
as a baseball bat under the best optical 
microscopes, would appear forty feet wide 
under the new instrument. Except, as ex- 
plained by Howard R. Huston, a hair 
would be too big for it to see. His com- 
pany, American Cyanamid, has in its 
laboratory the first commercial electron 
microscope to be installed by the devel- 
opers, R.C.A. 

SWEET POTATOES. Cattle feed from 
sweet potatoes, with 91% of corn’s feed 
value and much higher yield per acre, 
was described by Gilbert C. Wilson, lead- 
er in sweet potato research behind Texas 
starch development. 

PAINT AND COTTON. Practical ap- 
plications of chemurgy were described by 
D. Howard Doane, St. Louis, who man- 
ages large numbers of farms from Mis- 
sissippi to Minnesota. Employing plant 
geneticist J. W. Oakley in 1936, he bred 
cotton so accurately to specifications de- 
sired by U. S. Rubber Co. that 3,000 
bales were shipped direct last fall. Em- 
ploying a paint expert, white paint at 
$1.50 a gallon and red at $1, sold in paste 
form to be mixed with 100% crude soy- 
bean oil, resulted from his initiative. 

JOBS IN CHEMURGY. New feature 
of this year’s conference was a special ses- 
sion for young people to outline “Oppor- 
tunities for Tomorrow.” Nearly 900 at- 
tended, heard chemurgy’s program for 
making new jobs and more income in 
the U. S. 

MONEY FOR FARMERS. Closing the 
conference, Wheeler McMillen (Farm 
Journal’s editor-in-chief), president of 
the Council, repeated the words with 
which he has closed each of the seven 
annual meetings of the Farm Chemurgic 
Council. “Chemurgy can count no suc- 
cess except as it puts new dollars into 
the pockets of farmers and thereby adds 
to the well-being of the American peo- 
ple.” 

(Printed copies of Mr. McMillen’s ad- 
dress, “Production and Patriotism,” which 
opened the Conference, are available to 
readers, on request, while the supply 
lasts). 
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Washington, Tuesday, April 8 


HERE is no reason to change o1 
modify what this column has previ- 
ously said as to war prospects as 
they appear in Washington. 
The capital definitely expects war. The 
only question is when and how. 
Hitler’s attack on Greece and Jugo- 
slavia, anticipated for months, will have 
the effect of speeding American partici- 
pation, since British forces are in both 
the invaded countries, and British de- 
mands for supplies will grow ever more 
urgent. 
ad 


WASHINGTON recognizes that there is a 
majority of American opinion against 
entering the war, at present, but the war- 
minded here are counting on a series of 
events to weaken and finally swamp this 
opposition. With a shift of military ac- 
tivities to the Balkans, the “necessity” 
for American convoy of ships to Europe 
will be played up. From the first sinking 
of an American ship, to naval action, to 
a British request for a “token” regiment, 
are short and easy steps, according to 
opinion here. 

After a conference Sunday with the 
President, Secretary Hull said the United 
States would follow its present policy of 
sending help to all countries resisting 
aggression. 

® 


WASHINGTON is enjoying a legislative 
lull this week. The House is not in ses- 
sion, and the Senate meets today and 
Thursday for purposes of record only. 
No business will be transacted by either 
house until next Tuesday, the 15th. 

Just before the House adjourned last 
Thursday Chairman H. P. Fulmer of the 
House Agricultural Committee neatly 
dropped an incendiary bomb into the 
hopper, in the form of a bill numbered 
H.R. 4313. Modestly entitled “A bill to 
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protect American agriculture by imposing 
duties and taxes on certain competitive 
products,” and introduced without fan- 
fare, the measure has stirred much specu- 
lation as to what will happen when the 
administration moguls get a look at it. 

Mr. Fulmer proposes some amend- 
ments to the tariff laws, putting duties 
on fats, oils and greases, jute and jute 
products, and starches. If passed it 
would give the domestic market to a large 
number of farm products now seriously 
hampered by foreign competition; put 
the budding sweet potato starch industry 
on its feet, by enabling cotton farmers to 
grow sweet potatoes for the market now 
held by starch imports from the East 
Indies; and besides aiding all the oilseed 
producers, would give cotton a chance at 
some of the jobs now held by jute from 
India. 


THE dynamite in the measure lies in the 
fact that it proposes to open up tariff 
legislation, which is the last thing the 
Administration wants to do now. The 
particular TNT is in the provision that 
the amendments shall nullify any pro- 
visions of any foreign trade agreement 
which may be in conflict with them. 

Observers here expect efforts to kill 
the bill by the pigeonhole method. Pros- 
pects for that fate developed yesterday 
when instead of going into the hands of 
friends in the Committee of Agriculture, 
the bill went to Ways and Means, which 
specializes in pigeonholes for bills dis- 
liked by high-ups. 

® 


FARM circles in Washington are again 
guessing and gossiping about agricultural 
administrational troubles, and a possible 
shake-up in the Department. The basis of 
it all is the activity of Under-Secretary 
Paul Appleby, and a group of radical 
satellites known as “The Four Horse- 
men.” 

Appleby has long been a wily figure in 
the Department. About the time Claude 
Wickard was appointed Secretary and the 
farm belt voted heavily against President 
Roosevelt, Appleby is alleged to have 
intensified efforts to make himself top 
man in agriculture. 

According to rumor, though Appleby 
has an inside track to both President and 
Vice-President, he failed to get himself 
named official liaison man between the 
White House and the Department; failed 
to be named chief of the Forest Service; 
failed to take over Rural Electrification 
Administration. Now the talk is that he 
may either succeed Chester Davis as agri- 
culture’s' representative on the Federal 
Reserve Board, or Governor Black of 
Farm Credit. Black, supposedly, will go 
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in as Under-Secretary or take the Davis 
job. 

Washington will not be surprised if 
Wickard decides to take a firm hand on 
inner Department matters, and wonders 
if then the Appleby cart will be upset. 


ANOTHER U.S.D.A. internal move stirs 
interest here. Trickling down through 
the Department is a memorandum signed 
by Secretary Wickard, to the effect that 
no officer or employe of the Department 
shall participate in establishing, act as 
organizer, hold office, act as financial or 
business agent, or participate in member- 
ship campaigns in any general farm or- 
ganization, its regional, state or local 
constituent groups. 

Specifically mentioned are the Farm 
Bureau Federation, National Grange, 
Farmers’ Union, Farmers’ Equity League, 
Missouri Farmers Association, Farmers’ 
Holiday Association. 





Photo: U. 8. D. A. by Rothstein 


MILO R. PERKINS * Surplus Marketing 
Administrator. Born Milwaukee about 40 
years ago. At 19 joined Bemis Bag Co., 
Texas, soon became sales manager. Founded 
King-Perkins Co. while still young, was draw- 
ing highly adequate salary when he came to 
Washington in 1935 as Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. In 1937 became Assistant 
Administrator of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, two years later named President of 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation. 
“Combines realistic business approach with 
very keen social consciousness." Feels under- 
privileged farmers and city consumers need 
better break for good of the country. “Dis- 
tinct liberal in a wholesome sense." Informal, 
almost slangy, business man's language. Me- 
dium height and build, medium brown hair 
combed straight back, high complexion, blue 
eyes. Married. Dynamic, mentally alert, 
moves quickly. Lunched at his desk until a 
month in the hospital made him realize he 
should go out a few moments at least. Makes 
a good impression on farmers and a beauti- 
ful presentation of his case to Congressional 
committees. Food stamp plan is his baby. 
Generally conceded he will handle purchases 
of food for Uncle Sam to turn over to Britain. 
Like Chester Davis, creates less hostility than 
most of the other agricultural figures in Wash- 
ington. 
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“This statement should not be con- 
strued as implying an unfriendly atti- 
tude toward farm organizations,” says the 
memo. Participation in organization of 
“groups that are needed in carrying out 
Federally authorized programs” is per- 
mitted. 

\pparently the memo is aimed at ac- 
tivities, especially strong in Illinois, of 
{AA committeemen who want to form a 
national organization to take the place 
of those existing. Secretary Wickard is a 
member of both the Farm Bureau and the 
Grange. 


TEN days ago, as the President returned 
from his latest fishing trip, members of 
the Department of Agriculture’s Ad- 
visory Council received a hurry-up call 
to meet Thursday, April 3. Council mem- 
bers were told that the ever-normal- 
granary program is to be expanded into a 
food program “designed to assure ample 
supplies for the United States, Great 
Britain and other nations resisting aggres- 
sion.” 

In brief: Production of pork, dairy 
products, eggs and poultry is to be stimu- 
lated through support of prices until 
June 30, 1943, “at levels remunerative to 
producers.” The existing corn loan pro- 
gram is to be continued through 1941 and 
1942, and so is the policy which makes 
loan corn available to producers at the 
loan rate plus certain carrying charges. 

Producers in the commercial corn area 
are to be allowed to increase corn plant- 
ing up to their usual acreage, but in this 
case there will be no corn payments. 

Corn marketing quotas for the 1941 
crop are out. 

s 
SERIOUS criticisms of the plan were 
voiced at the Advisory Council meeting: 


(1) more regard for consumer than 
farmer-producer; (2) price levels too 


A supporter of her father's idea that farmers 
should turn now to producing more pigs, Sec- 
retary Claude Wickard's daughter, Miss Ann, pets a spring pig at 
the Department's Experimental Farm, Beltsville, Md. The pig's mama 
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with labor’s little Hitlers. 








vigorous action. 


The Time Has Come 


F THE nation is really serious about defense, it cannot fiddle around 


Radical organizers are thwarting production, contemptuously disregard- 
| ing the nation’s needs, and bringing honest labor into unjustified disrepute. 

Farmers are doing their duty. The draft relentlessly draws men to $21- 
a-month duty in training camps. Thousands of men, union and non-union, 
are anxious to work. Without important issues of wages or hours, the rad- 
ical leaders have been stopping production over questions mainly important 
to themselves and of only minor interest to the workers. Picket lines, in many 
cases, have not been workers, but hired thugs. 

The country cannot understand temporizing with this situation. It knows 
where the authority and responsibility rest. It will applaud sensible and 

















low, since farmers do not get Chicago 
prices; (3) at suggested price levels, 
what will farmers do as labor, industry, 
cost-of-living spiral upward? 

The Department answers by reviewing 
the price-strengthening and _ stabilizing 
features of the program, emphasizes that 
“assuming continuation of existing price 
relationships . . .” means that the pro- 
gram must be kept in step with conditions 
as they arise. 


NOW that the Senate has pushed the 
agricultural appropriation up to $1,340,- 
610.744, including a boost in parity pay- 
ment funds from $212,000,000 to $450.,- 
000,000. Washington looks forward to 
earlier consideration of other farm bills. 

Scheduled to begin April 22 are hear- 
ings before the House Agricultural Com- 








mittee on H.R. 3378, known as “the 
income-certificate bill, and other major 
proposals to increase farm prices.” 


GLEANINGS: Total gross U.S. debt out- 
standing as of March 31 was $47,172,888,- 
619. Statutory debt limitation, now 65 
billions, must be further increased, 
thanks to Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hitler 
. . . Surplus Marketing Administration 
said Friday that “blue surplus food 
stamps added more than $7,200,000 worth 
of farm products in February to the diets 
of 3,109,000 members of families eligible 
to receive public assistance.” ... New def- 
inition of “area of production” involved in 
processing off the farm of agricultural or 
horticultural commodities, including dairy 
products, exempts from Wages-Hours Act 
those employes “engaged in establish- 
ments employing ten or fewer employes 
in the exempt operations and drawing the 
commodities from farms in the ‘general. 
vicinity’.” 
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is a Landrace, of the Danish breed from 


which leaner hams and loins, more bacon, are 
sought. The kid (ot left) is a Saanen. The lamb (at right) is a South- 
down, and the kitten a mere feline. 
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LAUGHTER livestock produces 
26¢ oul of the American farm dol- 
lar. Meat takes a substantial share 
of the American housewife’s budget. 
Steadily rising is a demand that farm- 
ers be paid more accurately on a qual- 
ily basis, and that consumers be able to 
get exactly whatever quality they are 
willing to pay for. 
From New York to the ranch country 
come bits of news pointing the trend 
toward more and better grading: 


CHICAGO: Closing a 12-hour meeting 
April 7, directors of American Pork Pro- 
ducers, Associated, authorized a national 
committee to study ways and means to 
lessen the daily fluctuation in hog prices, 
and seek to set a definite pattern for 


ky Robert W. Howard 
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grade selling of hogs. 

[The committee. directors recom- 
mended, should include producers, 
market men. packers, government 
officials, and representatives of re- 
tail 

Jay C. Hormel, president of the 
Hormel Packing Co. of Austin, 
Minn., started the discussion dur- 
ing the first hour of the convention 
when he came out flat-footedly in 
favor of stabilized hog prices, as 


stores, 


well as co-operative research by 
universities, producer organizations, 
government agencies and packers, 
on the prospect of quality grading. 

“We have a system of rail grad- 
ing at Austin that is reasonably 
successful, but not wholly so,” he 
confessed. “Personally, I don’t be- 
lieve the country’s quite ready for 
it yet, because we don’t know 
enough about it. I recommend that 
your organization appoint a com- 
mittee that can weave all available 
information on the subject together 
and get the final answer.” 

Present ups and downs in hog 
market prices 
added, and suggested that one way 
be to bring about an 
packers that 
would require a week’s notice on 


are needless, he 
out might 
agreement between 
all price changes. 


NEW YORK: “American house- 
wives and livestock producers are 
in agreement but it appears that 
somebody's trying to keep them 
from finding out that they are.” 
The speaker was graying, affable 
William Fellowes Morgan, Jr., boss 
man of New York City’s food ter- 
minals with the title of Commissioner of 
Markets. 

“Housewives,” he continued, “are even 
more bewildered than the average stock- 
man seems to be. They are told that they 
must pin all their faith on the butcher 
because only he knows what grade of 
meat they should have. Yet they keep 
getting meat that they don’t want and, in 
many instances, have asked specifically 
not to get. Meanwhile, I understand that 
the meat producers are being told that the 
consumer sets the prices and buying hab- 
its; therefore grade buying of beef, lamb 
and mutton is not practicable. 

“The wholesaler buys from the packer 
by standardized grades, the retailer buys 
from the wholesaler by grades. It is only 
when the poor, bewildered uninformed 
consumer enters the butcher shop that all 
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Pressures Rise for Accurate Returns on 
Livestock, Better Guides for Consumers 


Appar- 
same 


sells 


grading distinction disappears. 
ently, the producer is subject to the 
sort of blind man’s buff 
his stock.” 

New York City housewives made their 
first effort to push a Federal meat grad- 
ing law through the City Council in 1937. 
Then the measure was defeated after re- 
tail butchers who personally favored it 
were, reputedly, bullwhipped over into 
the opposition camp. 

Rising meat prices revived agitation for 
the measure last fall. But the housewives 
played a more cautious hand. Before in- 
troducing the bill in the Council, they co- 
operated with the Department of Mar- 
kets in passing out confidential question- 
naires to the 2.655 butcher shops in the 
city. 

Sixty per cent of the retail butchers 
stated that they favor government meat 
grading; 51° favored a bill bringing all 
meat retailers under the supervision of 
the Department of Markets on a license 
basis. 

Yet, two weeks after the bill reached 
the Council, the New York State Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers and similar 
groups came out against it. 

The bill states that “Beef, mutton and 
lamb shall be graded by official graders 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and shall bear a mark or label of the 
Department indicating the grade of such 
meat.” Pork products are not included 
for the simple reason that the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has not yet been 
prepared to set up pork grading specifi- 
cations for the general public. 


when he 


WASHINGTON: Government officials 
and lobbyists watch the progress of the 
New York bill, make cagey comment. 
Government officials admit, “off the rec- 
ord,” that they haven’t enough first-rate 
meat graders to do the job, that there may 
be bunglings at first. Yet, they realize, 
that if windows are ever going to be put 
in the dark barn livestock passes through 
in the trip from feedyard to table, New 
York’s meat-eating millions are the best 
place in the country to get it going. They 
know that meat grading has long been 
successful in Winnipeg, Canada. 

Up the street, lobbyists argue the possi- 
bilities, agree that the present government 
grades must be changed to give the un- 
tutored consumer a better idea of what 
it’s all about. Some suggest, as an exam- 
ple, that the government’s present system 
of putting seven retail grades on beef 
should be reduced to five or perhaps four 
grades, and that the staid terms of Prime, 
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THE SMOKE OF SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS GIVES YOU 


EXTRA MILDNESS + EXTRA COOLNESS - EXTRA FLAVOR 


than the average of the 4 other largest-selling 
brands tested—less than any of them —according to 
independent laboratory tests of the smoke itself 


THE SMOKES THE THING! 















YOU SAID IT, JOHN. 
ALL THOSE SLOW- 
BURNING EXTRAS IN 
CAMELS ARE OKAY WITH 
ME — ESPECIALLY 
THE EXTRA 
SMOKING 












EVER NOTICE, BOB — 
NO MATTER HOW 
MUCH YOU SMOKE — 
CAMELS ALWAYS TASTE 
GOOD. PLENTY OF 
FLAVOR — EXTRA 
COOL AND EXTRA 
MILD 














R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





















Take it from John S. Glaus (centet) and Robert P. Troyes (right): 
"Slower burning adds a lot to smoking pleasure and smoking value.” 


By burning 25% 
slower 


than the average of the 4 
other largest-selling brands 
tested—slower than any of 
them—Camels also give you 
a smoking plus equal, on 
the average, to 


5S EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK! 


T’S just plain every-day horse sense: Too-fast burning in 

a cigarette destroys delicate elements of flavor. Camel's 
slower burning allows the rich flavor of Camel’s costlier 
tobaccos to come through in fuller measure... free from 
the harshness of excess heat. That means extra mildness, 
extra coolness, and extra flavor. Now science confirms an- 
other advantage: less nicotine in the smoke. 

Dealers everywhere feature Camels at an attractive 
carton price. For convenience—for economy —buy Camels 
by the carton. 
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Log..clear.. 
terrace..farm.. 
prosper with 


this DIESEL! 





**Caterpillar’’ builds 5 proven sizes 
of track-type Diesel tractors with 
the traction, strength and wear- 
resistance—the penny-pinching 
dispositions—to haul logs, clear 
land, make ponds, pull terracers 
as proficiently as they till, seed, 
weed and harvest! 

Hi-Electro hardened track pins 
and cylinder liners, addition of 
oil-cooling radiators to make 
*“‘Caterpillar’’ the only tempera- 
ture-conditioned Diesel, absorb- 
ent-type fuel filters—these spot 
*‘Caterpillar’s’’ own way of build- 
ing tractors to lead double lives! 

Whatever extra you plan to do 
with your new tractor, in addition 
to farming, remember: no power 
user has greater security than the 
one who can’t be under-cut on 
production expenses! 


CATERPILLAR | 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
DIESEL ENGINES 
TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS TERRACERS 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 

Dept. F-15, Peoria, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

I farm..... acres. My power is.......+++ 
Please send me: [ Farmer-Logger Book- 
let. [1] Pond-building folder. [] How can 
I get aspecial equipment survey, without 
obligation? 





Name 


R. F.D. 





Town 


County State 


a een erababenmnabaeil 





Fe eseeeceueeeseee8e88 8828 


| 


| 
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Choice, Good, Commercial and the like 
be given a little Hollywood dash and be 
changed to Supreme, Extra Fancy, Fancy, 
Good, with lower grades frankly labeled 
“Low Grade” or “Canner.” 

Sad. old story to both groups is the 
that continues to pour 
into ineffective control 
schemes, but balks at a thousand 
dollars to hire and train more stockyard 


fact 
money 


( congress 
crop 


few 
reporters and meat graders. 


OHIO: House Bill 468, giving the State 
Department of Agriculture closer juris- 
diction over all stockyards in the state not 
under Federal supervision. has been twice 
revised during the past month and may 
have another going over at the hands of 
the before it out of 
committee about April 10. One original 
intent was to include the packers’ direct- 
buying yards in the sanitation, scale in- 
spection and bonding provisions. Packer 
attorneys walked into the first hearing, 
trounced the sponsors on the bonding stip- 
ulation on the grounds that they are in a 
stronger financial position than the bond- 


opposition comes 


ing companies. They will, however, back 
sanitary inspections by the 
State. License dealers, 
brokers and packers would pay the cost. 


and scale 


fees lev ied on 


IOWA: Backers fear that the carcass 
grading bill on pork (Senate File 516; 
House File 426) may be headed for the 
pigeonhole unless support becomes more 
evident. The House bill establishes four 
grades of pork carcasses to be recognized 
in the state .. . Choice, Over-finished, 
Under-finished and Inferior. The Senate 
bill provides for the sale of hogs at the 
option of producers on a carcass grading 
basis “at certain slaughtering establish- 
ments located within the State.” Packers 
coming under the provisions of the act 
who refuse to allow producers to sell on 
a grade basis will be fined $5 per head. 
Sponsors contend that although packers 
might not pay much more under carcass 
grading the money would be distributed 
more equitably among the producers. 

“Each producer of high-yielding and 
high-grade hogs would get more than un- 
der the present live weight system, and the 
producer of low-yielding and low-grade 
hogs would get less. This would serve as 
an incentive to raise high-yielding and 
high-grade hogs. 
... A year’s run 
of these higher 
grade hogs would 
be worth more to 
the packers.” 


MISSOURI: No 
law but out-loud 
thinking at a live- 
stock producers’ 
meeting in the 
southwest corner 
of the state was 
this: “What we 
need are govern- 





“We have to milk Bessie at noon be- 
cause she’s nuts over the band on the 
Farm and Home Hour.’’ 


MAY 


ment men or somebody we can trust 
who'll grade our stuff on the hoof and see 
that we're paid accordingly. Then. let 
that price and grade be compared against 
the carcass grade established at the pack- 
ing plant after slaughter. If it’s below 
what we got. we'll give the difference 
back. If it’s higher, we get the difference. 
We want the consumer to get the kind of 
meat he wants, and we believe that he’d 
be willing to see the producer get his full 
share of the price for growing it.” 


SOMEWHERE WEST: I called at one 
of the west’s largest stockyards the day 
after an angry group of sheepmen had 
barged across the rugs of the yard’s presi- 
dent’s swanky office to threaten him with 
a boycott. They had just learned that 
commission men were selling their sheep 
on a hoof differential of only 11¢ per ewt. 
between top and bottom grades, while 
packer graders in a slaughter house a 
quarter mile away placed a $1.25 differen- 
tial on the same carcasses. 

“If you don’t start getting us grade 
prices on sheep around here.” they told 
him “you won't get any sheep.” Next 
morning the market opened with a mod- 
erate price range on lambs. 

That same yard marketed 1,450,000 
fewer hogs and 1,850.000 fewer sheep last 
year than it marketed in 1931. Yet just 
as many hogs and lambs are being raised 
in its marketing area. The yards secre- 
tary confidentially admitted next day that 
commission firms there have slipped into 


the practice of selling both lamb and 
hogs in mixed lots without making any 


effort to get grade prices. 


UTAH: “Clean-cut grading from the 
producer right through to the consumer 
is the only answer we can see, even though 
we don’t like some of the things it means,” 
cattle and sheep preducers here told me 
during the weekend of March 30. “Sheep 
are in a particularly bad way from the 
monopoly standpoint, even if prices are 
pretty good this spring. 65% of all 
sheep slaughter is controlled by two 
packers. All they’d have to do would 
be to stay off the market a day or 
two and they’d force producer prices 
down $1 or more per cwt. That situation 
has a bad taste to it, and it’s got us all 
scared just because of what might hap- 

este 

Federal grading 
from pens through 
ta the butcher shop 
swallows hard with 
this group. It of- 
fers, they feel, too 
much opportunity 
for regimentation 
of the stockman. 
“But,” one feeder 
pointed out, “we're 
99% regimented 
now, so we might 
just as well go the 
rest of the way.” 
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How many “$5,000 cars” can you name today? 





NOT SO MANY YEARS AGO, every com- 
munity had its families who paid four, 
five, or six thousand dollars for their 
motor cars. 

Some of the makers of those cars 
are still in business today, and making 
finer cars now than they have ever 
made. But their highest-priced cars 
today sell far below those prices of a 
few years ago. 


The cost of quality in motor cars 


ra 
| MULT ee 


1 
ii ’ 
i 


H b | > 
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has come down a long way. We take 
occasion to point that out because we 
at Ford have probably done more than 
anybody else to bring it down. 

We have done it by refusing to be- 
lieve that a low-priced motor car has 
to be inferior to a high-priced one in 
the quality of its design, construction, 
or materials. 

Out of this conviction up to now 


have come nearly 29 million Ford 





cars—each of them a finer car than 
it had to be in terms of any standards 
for its price when it was made. 

Out of this conviction, it has become 
possible for the low-price car buyer 
to have the type of engine that only 
the most expensive cars had before. 

Through 38 years we have earned 
for the Ford its title of Quality Car 
of the Low-Price Field. And we shall 


keep on earning it from here. 
o 








Some Ford Advantages 
for 1941: 


NEW ROOMINESS. Bodies of the 
big 1941 Ford are longer and 
wider this year. Front seating 
width, for instance, is increased 
as much as seven inches. 


SOFT, QUIET RIDE. A new Ford 
ride, with new frame and stabi- 
lizer, softer springs and im- 
proved shock absorbers. 

GREAT POWER WITH ECONOMY. 
This year, more than ever, Ford 
owners are enthusiastic about 
the economy and fine all-round 
performance of Ford cars. 


BIG WINDOWS. Windshield and 
windows increased all around 
to give nearly four square feet of 
added vision area in each °41 


Ford Sedan. 


LARGEST HYDRAULIC BRAKES in 
the Ford price field. 12-inch 
drums. For added safety, longer 
brake-lining wear. 


GET THE FACTS AND 
YOU'LL GET A FORD! 
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“Our fifth silo this season’ —Marvin Bott (left), 


boys seek their fortunes in other in- 

dustries than agriculture. It is failure 
to understand that a man and his family 
can make a successful life farming. 

So reasons Otto Bott, whose Illinois 
farm is almost in the shadow of the city 
of Saint Louis. His ambition always has 
been to keep his boys with him on the 
land, and they are there with him. Del- 
mar, the older son, is 33 and married. 
He and his wife have a girl, Mary Dell, 
four years old. The second son, Marvin, 
is 20. 

So successful has the father been 
working out a partnership with his sons 
on a 270-acre dairy farm that the farm 
operates out of one pocketbook. Basic 
success of the partnership is the con- 
fidence and admiration which the father 
holds for his sons. Instead of the boys 
being in partnership with the father, one 
feels that, in this case, Dad is in partner- 
ship with the boys. 


I ISN’T geography that makes farm 


in 


One Pocketbook 


“If we need a dollar, we go and get 
it, and if we need $5 we go and get that, 
too,” Delmar explains. Money matters 
are no complication. The father explains 
it as simply as saying, “Well, I was never 
one to ask the boys on Monday morning 
what they did with their week-end spend- 
ing money.” 

This successful partnership is rooted 
in a 155-acre home farm on which Mrs. 
Otto Bott was born and reared and on 
which the family now lives. This par- 
ticular piece of land dates back to an 
1881 connection with the family. About 
20 years ago another farm was added 
so that now there are 270 acres in the 
two places. 

Mainstay of this partnership is a dairy 
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Otto (center), Delmar (right). 


business of 34 years’ standing. The Botts 
now have 35 purebred producing Hol- 
steins, plus about 35 to 40 head of young 
stock. Their outlet the whole milk 
market of Saint Louis and they average 
about 110 gallons a day. Production has 
gone as high as 150 gallons. They do 
not try for records, but merely for good 
average production and depend heavily 
upon alfalfa and home-grown grains with 
a minimum use of ground feed and con- 
centrates, 


is 


Permanent, Fire-Proof Buildings 


One of the unique features of their 
plant is the permanent, fireproof con- 


his son Gilbert. 


struction of their buildings. Back of 
this is the story of how one 
of their barns, valued at “Neighbor 
$7,500, burned as a result 
of spontaneous combustion 
just after Delmar and his 
bride were well started on 
their honeymoon five years 


ago. The newlyweds hurried 
home to help salvage what 


they could, and then and 
there the decision was made 
thereafter whenever they 
built, the expense of the 
structure would be over so 
far as repairs, paint and 


other upkeep were involved. 
The result is the extensive 
use of stone and concrete. 
Not more than 25 to 30 
acres of corn are grown on 
the place, but alfalfa is used 
for pasture, hay and silage. 
This year they have 53 acres 
of alfalfa. Always alert to 
new and improved methods, 
they were among the first 
in their territory to use 


grow redtop”—Walter Harms and 


OM: 


and FARMER’S WIFE © MAY 


FIND A PARTNER 


hy F. J. heilholz 


molasses-alfalfa silage and chopped hay. 
On the home place there are three 12 x 
35-foot one used for molasses- 
alfalfa and the other two for corn silage. 

Just as a father-son partnership often 
makes possible a more profitable farming 
plan, so does it make possible farm im- 
provements. This three-way partnership 
illustrates the point. Standing as a monu- 
ment to this partnership for generations 
to a home, which the 
farmer and his two sons built in their 
spare time. Christened “Delmarvin,” a 
combination from the names of the two 
boys, the house has 12 rooms, a spacious 
basement, a great rock fireplace, garage 
and an arched sitting room between the 
garage and the main part of the struc- 
ture. The home has attracted so much 
attention that Delmar has a contract to 
build a similar structure in the nearby 
city of Alton. 


silos, 


come is stone 


“Spare Time” House 

How did Delmar acquire his skill? His 
father proudly answers: “He just learned 
it himself.” One gets the real explana- 
tion, however, in listening to Delmar tell 
how he has always admired “a good 
piece of stonework.” Recognized as a 
skilled artisan throughout the community, 
he put up five hollow tile silos for neigh- 
bors last year. 

Only the spare time of the Botts has 
gone into the new stone home. After 
about a year of work, the exterior was 
nearly completed and some of the in- 
terior finished. The main part of the 

(Continued on page 66) 


said it wouldn't 
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All-Year FARMALLS 
team up with 

} McCORMICK-DEERING 

COMBINES 


_ 


ARVEST TIME provides another perfect 
H set-up for the great army of FARMALL 
Tractors. Whether they’re new and stream- 
lined, as shown here, or 17-year-old vet- 
erans, the FARMALLS advance from job to 
job throughout the year —the all-purpose 
power that has revolutionized farming. 

But for many thousands of farmers, this 
harvest is going to be revolutionized, too. 
They’re thinking ahead with double pleas- 
ure to a quick, easy, economical once-over 
of the fields. McCormick-Deering Combines 
are in their minds. 

Here’s what happens when you head into 
the fields with one of these marvelous new 
4-foot No. 42 Combines. In a single, effi- 
cient one-man operation you save the big 
cost of paying and feeding extra help. You 
save equipment, twine, and threshing ex- 
penses. And you wind up with more grain 
in the bin because this combine does away 
with grain losses caused by unnecessary 


at Harvest Time... 










shocking, pitching, hauling, and stacking. 
The No. 42 does a thorough job on all 
threshable crops at the rate of 8 to 15 acres 
a day. 

Write us for a catalog. Arrange with the 
International Harvester dealer for a “per- 
sonal” contact with this handsome, stream- 
lined combine. It’s big enough for many a 
big farm’s needs, though you may want one 
of the larger McCormick-Deering Com- 
bines, up to 16-foot cut. 

On the power end, remember that besides 
the FARMALLS the International Harvester 
line also offers TracTracTors and standard 
wheel tractors. Any of them can, of course, 
be bought on easy terms on the Income Pur- 
chase Plan. For sure delivery ahead of har- 
vest, see the dealer and place an early order 
for your choice of equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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4-FOOT NO. 42 
McCORMICK-DEERING 
COMBINE 


The popular new small- 
size combine is shown at 
left with 12-bushel low- 
type grain tank. Thetrac- 
tor is the capable me- 
dium-size FARMALL- H. 


Below: Another view of 
the No. 42 Combine — 
equipped with bagger— 
and power-driven by the 
small, sturdy FARMALL-A. 





A MIDGET POWER FARMER takes Big 
FARMALL-M in hand. He's Herbert Sunder- 
man, 314 years old, of Hiawatha, Kansas. 
His father, also named Herbert, operates 
a 400-acre farm, so naturally Junior gets 
to play with big-scale power. . . . Note: 
This powerful FARMALL is now available 
with DIESEL engine, too. Here's real oper- 
ating economy to spread over the years. 
Write for full details on this new “MD”! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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AVE you an acre of cropland you 

- want to rent for $226 a year? 

You may get that much for it if 
you will put it in clover or alfalfa and 
use it for pullets in place of the old 
chicken yard where growing stuff min- 
gles with old hens. 

Unlike many a good idea, this one is 
based on facts and figures. That amount 
is what pullets actually paid for the use 
of clean isolated range under practical 
farm conditions during five years of 
poultry investigation at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station. 

A table printed in connection with 
this article gives the actual results. This 
table should enable a farmer to make up 
his mind whether to take the large po- 
tential return from 200 high-quality, 
ready-to-lay pullets per acre, or his usual 
returns per acre from clover or alfalfa 
hay. 


Same Stock, Same Feed 

Given in the table are actual results 
from different groups of pullet layers. 
Some of these pullet layers were isolated 
from older disease-carrying birds while 
they were chicks and growing pullets. 
Some of them were not. All groups were 
hatched from eggs which came from the 
same breeding flock, and all were fed the 
same ration. All eggs were hatched from 
the same incubator at the same time. 

There was, however, one vital differ- 
ence in management between the time 
the chicks left the incubator and until 
the pullets started to lay. That differ- 
ence was whether or not the chicks and 
growing pullets were isolated from older 
birds. It was this difference which ac- 
counted for a difference in egg pro- 
duction and livability of the pullets 
when they were in the laying house. 

The pullets which were raised in iso- 
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RENT FOR 


lation from the diseases and parasites of 
older birds during the five years laid 
57% more eggs than the ones which were 
not isolated (this figure is based on an 
average of five years’ results). These 
isolated pullet layers also averaged 32% 
lower mortality than the others which 
were not isolated. The loss of pullets as 
layers in the isolated clover pasture 
group was only 24%, whereas it was 
56% in the other group of pullets. 

In terms of egg records, the isolated 
pullets laid 41 eggs more per bird than 
non-isolated ones. The isolated pullets 
returned $1.13 more per bird than the 
non-isolated ones. Since this work was 
carried on under practical farm condi- 
tions, there is no reason why the farm 
flock-owner should not expect similar 
results. 

An acre of clover or alfalfa will serve 


Use of clean clover or alfalfa range insures better 
pullets and makes possible lower-cost rations. 


200 pullets. Thus, you see, returns per 
acre are a matter of considerable money 
— $226, to be exact. Is there a more 
profitable and effective way to prevent 
the tremendous losses of pullet layers 
and losses of egg production due to dis- 
eases and parasites? 

A question that flock-owners frequently 
ask is this: can a range well isolated 
from older birds and used exclusively 
for growing pullets be safely used each 
year provided it is free of chickens from 
October to April? At the Ohio station 
this kind of range has been used year 
after year. Nevertheless, pullets raised 
on this range proved inferior (in laying 


PAY BIG 
CROPLAND 


and livability) to pullets raised on dis- 
tant farms entirely away from the experi- 
ment station poultry grounds, where the 
range had complete isolation in so far as 
direct contact with older birds is con- 
cerned. 

This would indicate that the use of 
a range year after year may permit a 
build-up and carry-over of diseases and 
parasites. To put it another way, it 
seems as if isolation for growth of 
healthy, ready-to-lay pullets demands 
growing the chicks and pullets not enly 
away from older birds, but on soil and 
premises free from disease and parasite 
contamination. 

In getting information on this partic- 
ular point, about half of the station’s 
2,000 pullets were raised last year on 
a clover field adjoining the old range. 

(Continued on page 37) 


























HOW POULTRY PROFITS ARE AFFECTED BY ISOLATION OF CHICKS AND PULLETS 
ISOLATED PULLETS NON-ISOLATED PULLETS 
Returns Returns 
Eggs Loss of Pb val Eggs Loss of Ph ad 
Year Per Pullet br soe Per Pullet S Pead 
Bird Layers cau Sian | Bird Layers aa ned 
of Pullets of Pullets 
1930-31 150 26% $1.50 86 66% $.34 
1935-36 182 23% 2.14 119 62% 99 
1936-37 143 34% 1.44 101 49% 64 
1938-39 170 24% 2.06 109 60% 92 
1939-40 190 12% 2.38 116 42% 97 
Average 167 24% 190 106 56% 77 
1940-41* 
Group |! 54 7% .68 
Group 2 44 5% 49 
Group 3 33 13% 24 











*November 6, 1940, to January 29, 1941—12 weeks. 


range. 


Group | birds were run on new isolated clover 


Group 2 birds were run on range used during previous years, but free of poultry from 


October to April. Group 3 pullets were raised on range adjoining that used by hens. 
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National Spark Plug 


Change Week May 5 toll 


NOW IS THE TIME, and here is the 
way, to correct sluggishness, poor gas 
mileageand poor engine performance 
in your car, truck, tractor or stationary 
engines—have your spark plugs 
checked and cleaned by a Champion 
Spark Plug dealer, and if they have 
been in service over a year have new 
Champions installed. 


National Spark Plug Change Week 
now serves as an annual reminder to 
hundreds of thousands of farmers that 
changing spark plugs every year actu- 
ally saves them money, and at the 
same time revitalizes the perform- 
ance of their engines. 


When you buy spark plugs demand 
Champions because no other spark 
plugs have the patented Sillment seal 
which keeps Champions free from 
troublesome gas or compression 
leakage common to ordinary spark 
plugs. This exclusive feature alone 
makes Champions your logical 
choice if you want the performance 
your engines are capable of. 


There is a Champion dealer near you 
who displays the familiar Champion 
“bow-tie” sign which is the sign of 
dependable service. Have him re- 
vitalize your engines today! 


The Sign of Dependable aes 


CHA™ "0N 


spark © 
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FLOWERS AND VINES FOR RENTERS 


HIS article is written as a lazy man 
writes. It is shamelessly cribbed 

from two letters. letter 
which a renter’s wife wrote to a midwest 
and the 


One is a 


landscape architect not long ago, 
other letter is his reply. I 
woman’s letter on the landscape archi- 
tect’s desk. This is what it said: 
“We are moving to a new 
March. There are no shrubs or flowers on 
the place. Other renters have never 
planted anything, and the landlord has 
never been interested. The yard has ab- 
solutely nothing planted in it except three 
or four big trees. You can stand on the 
front porch and see every building and 


saw the 


farm in 


every eyesore on the place. We do have 
fence, so we can keep chickens and pigs 
out. 

Quick Results Wanted 

“How can we this 
cheaply, quickly and at low cost? Don't 
tell us to plant shrubs because we don’t 
want to put that much money into a place 
we might leave next year. Perennial 
flowers are out of the question, too, be- 
cause they won't do anything the first 
year. We don’t have much money to 
spend.” 

Some landscape architects might think 
a problem like that was beneath them, 
but not this fellow. He accepted it as a 
challenge. 

“I had never given much thought to 
the special need of renters,” he told me, 
“but when I read that letter I realized 
there are a great many farms that are 
unplanted just because they are tenant 
farms. In some states nearly half of the 
farmers move each year. So I decided to 
put quite a little thought on that letter 
and see if I could make my reply really 
helpful. I guess it doesn’t sound very 


landscape place 


professional, but that shouldn’t matter.” 


A Few Packets of Seeds Planted in the Spring 
Can Make the Place Look Like Another Farm 






Left, a bed of zinnias, from spring planting. 


Below, old fashioned hollyhocks. 





















He told the truth when 
he said his letter didn't 
“sound very professional.” 
Can you imagine a land- 
scape architect listing such things as 


sunflowers, and gourds, and castor beans, 
and pole beans (garden variety) for use 
in home ground beautification? That’s 
what he did. Moreover, all the plants he 
mentioned can be grown from. seed 
planted in spring. All of them are old 
stand-bys. All of them are pretty well 
able to run a good race with insects, 
pests, diseases, dry weather, poor soil, etc. 
Some of the plants suggested combine 
utility with their use as landscape ma- 
terials for beautifying the home grounds. 
Parts of the landscape architect’s reply 
follow: 
Along the Fences 

“For planting along fences, to climb 
on the fence, plant pole beans, ornamen- 
tal gourds, wild cucumber, morning- 
glories, moon flowers, or hyacinth bean 
edible.) These will make 
enough growth by mid-summer to hide 
poultry yard or hog lot on the other side 
of the fence. Seeds can be planted right 
where you want the vines to grow. 

“For an early start, can be 
planted in boxes indoors and then set out. 
Moon flowers and morning-glories will 
start quicker if the seed is soaked over- 
night in lukewarm water before planting. 
If cutworms are a problem, take both 
ends out of a tin can, set it over the 
plant and push it an inch or so into the 


(not vines 


seeds 


soil. 

“Other tall plants (not vines) to put 
along fences or to make hedges or screens 
for piles of old machinery or other eye- 
sores are the’sunflower or castor bean. 
Sunflower heads make good poultry feed. 
Not quite so tall is okra or gumbo, a 





plant that grows about 24 to 30 inches 
high and bears pods that can be used for 


gumbo soup. 

*Tall-growing flowers that can be used 
for making a border along the yard in- 
clude cosmos, hollyhock and some of the 
taller-growing marigolds. Most holly- 
hocks will not bloom the same year from 
seed planted in spring, but there is a new 
annual variety that will do it. There are 
some new varieties of cosmos, too, that 
cost no more for seed than the old-fash- 
ioned ones. There are so many new vari- 
eties of marigolds a person is likely to be 
confused, but two real good ones, grow- 
ing three or four feet high, are- Yellow 
Supreme and Guinea Gold. 

“You can get marigolds in almost any 
color, from red to pale yellow. Some of 
them (for edging flower beds) grow only 
six or eight inches high. Some others 
grow almost as high as your head. Seed 
catalogs make it easy to pick out just 
what you want. of them start 
blooming in mid-summer, and you can 
count on marigold bouquets until freezing 


Some 


weather. 
Zinnias Can “‘Take It” 

“Zinnias have an even wider range of 
color than marigolds. Some of the plants 
are tall with huge flowers, some are low- 
growing with flowers about the size of a 
dime. All of the zinnias make nice bou- 
quets and the flowers last quite a while 
after being cut. You can plant zinnia 
seeds right where you want the flowers to 
bloom. Planting the seed indoors will 
give you an earlier start. 

“A real good flower for cutting is the 
cornflower, also called bachelor’s button 





a 
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@ The thing you want in tractor 
tires is traction—and that’s what 
you get when you roll on B. F. 
Goodrich Silvertowns, “the best 
tires on earth.” 


The Hi-Cleat Silvertown tread 
is designed to give you extra trac- 
tion—just that added bite, dig, 
and pull you need for greatest 
possible savings on time and fuel. 


Take a look at those higher, 
heavier shoulders that say “no 
slippage.” And note how the 
cleats run in pairs, instead of 
singly. Here’s double bite—a 
steady pull that takes the sting 
out of the toughest tractor jobs. 





And not just “fair weather” 
friends, these B. F. Goodrich 


*EGoodrich “nie 
Silvertowns 





huskies. It’s sure-footed traction 
in even the muckiest going... 
because they clean themselves. 
You can see that open tread has 
no mud-catching pockets. And 
when we tell you it’s a flexible 
tread, you can see why those 
cleats spring the dirt free com- 
ing out of the ground. 


Built with Duramin 

As for wear, Farm Service Sil- 
vertowns are built with rubber 
made Sun-Resisting by means of 
Duramin, the amazing discovery 
of B. F. Goodrich chem- 


weather, barnyard acids. 


Before you order a new tractor 
on rubber or have your present 
one changed over—see these 
“best tires on earth” at your B. F. 
Goodrich dealer’s. Asa principal 
feature of the Jubilee celebrating 
70 years of B. F. Goodrich leader- | 
ship in rubber he is now offering 
greater values than ever in Farm 
Service Tires. Talk to him, too, 
about a switch to B. F. Goodrich 
Tires for your implements. He 
can save you money. 





ists which adds tough- 
ness, life, and strength to 
tires. Here’s real protec- 
tion against sunlight, 


Look! B.F. Goodrich 


Increases Truck Tire Mileage 
2 57 IN THIS NEW SILVERTOWN 





Thousands of farmers will tes- 
tify to the long wear and satis- 
factory service of Silvertown 
Truck Tires. Now B. F 
Goodrich gives you a new 
Silvertown—the Speed- 
liner—with at least 25% 
more mileage at no in- 
crease in cost! Here's 
the way to save money 
on truck tires. 
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and ragged sailor. It grows from 18 to 30 
inches high. Its flowers are white, blue, 
purple and pink. You can plant seeds in 
spring right where you want the flowers 
to bloom. Your seed catalog or seed 
packet will tell you how deep to plant. 

“Three low-growing plants that are old 
favorites are nasturtiums, California pop- 
pies (Eschscholtzia) and portulaca. The 
California poppies and portulaca will just 
about grow on a sun-baked pavement. 
They don’t mind hot, dry weather like 
some other plants. They are relatively 
free from pests. Nasturtiums and Cali- 
fornia poppies can be cut for bouquets. 
Portulaca can’t very well. 

“With these flowers you can make a 
border along the edge of the yard by put- 
ting the tall hollyhocks and cosmos in the 
back, the medium-height marigolds and 
zinnias in front of them, and the lower- 
growing zinnias, cornflowers and mari- 
golds in front of them. For the front edge 
of the border or bed plant the dwarf 
marigolds or zinnias, the California pop- 





pies and the nasturtiums. 

“Around the foundation of the house 
you can use marigolds or zinnias—tall 
ones back next to the house and dwarf 
ones out in front. 


Hedges from Seed 
“For a hedge to fence off the garden 
from the lawn, you can plant castor 
beans. If you want something a little 
more formal, plant kochia. Started from 
seed in spring this plant grows from 30 to 
36 inches tall and looks something like 


5 : : : 
- an evergreen tree. You might think you 
ic al ryma n nows had a row of evergreens between the yard 


and the garden. 


“Landscaping with annual flowers like 

RED CE DAR % MoM | aa e =§ these need not cost very much. Packets 
of seed cost from five cents up, and for 

$1 or $2 you can get enough seed to plant 


oe 
Are Most Satisfactory _ ie: severe: ine tn 


around the edge of the yard, round out 
corners, hide the foundation of the house, 
and also have cut flowers all summer.” 

Kind of nice being a renter, I thought, 
as I finished reading his letter, because 
renters can do their landscaping so easily 
and at so little cost and get results so 
quickly. 











"| E ARE PLEASED to make a statement 
\X that Red Cedar Shingle roofs have 
proven most satisfactory on our barns and 
buildings. They have been on one of the barns 
for twelve years and still another barn fifteen 
years, without any repairing or replacing. 
On the roofs which we have had to repair, 
we find Red Cedar Shingles are easy to replace. 


There is no sagging but uniformity all the 
_e d This Building Book FREE 


way through.” 
Write for your copy of 


Yours truly, Extension Bulletin No. 540— 
**Red Cedar Shingles on Farm 


LOCKSHORE FARM Buildings.”” Free on request. 
ca *R,. FEF. Locke Address Red Cedar Shingle 








Grif McKay 





Bureau, Seattle, Washington, 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN U.S.A., or Vancouver, Canada 





CERTIGRADE 7° 4 
win Gl’ S PW eset GENUINE 
: het. é CEDAR 


N 
IMITATION 












Sold only by established 
lumber dealers. 






“I know, but if I let it hang I keep step. 
ping on it.” 
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GARDENS 





SELLING BESIDES _ supply- 
VEGETABLES ing plenty of fresh 

vegetables for the 
table and for canning, the farm garden 
can bring in cash, as letters from our 
readers show. 

“At planting time I always put in a 
few extra hills of cucumbers,” writes 
Frieda DeLau, Lake county, Indiana. 
“Last summer I sold almost 100 quarts 
of sweet pickles at 25 cents a quart, 
and my customers return my jars.” 

“IT had more multiplier onions than 
I needed last year, so weighed them out 
in three-pound packages and sold them 
for 25 cents a package,” writes Mrs. 
Bessie Christle, Wisconsin. “In three days 
I sold $6.75 worth.” 

“When I hoe my corn the last time 
I sow about a peck of good bearing 
beans,” writes Ellen Stone, Pike county, 
Kentucky. “I have managed to sell 
around $75 to $80 worth of these in fall. 
I have beans right up to frost.” 

“Peppers are a profitable crop for us,” 
writes Delma Fincham, Randolph coun- 
ty, West Virginia. “We live near a min- 
ing town and get more orders than we 
can fill. We arrange plantings so as to get 
early, medium and late peppers. Last year 
we sold 15 bushels at $1 a bushel.” 

“Our patch of kale, which we grow 
for poultry and dairy stock, provided 
such delicious tender spring greens for 
our own table that it occurred to my son 
and to myself that village housewives 
might like some for their tables, too,” 
writes Mary T. Jessup, Skamania county, 
Washington. “We tried them out on 
three-pound packages carefully picked 
and ready for cooking, and found a good 
demand and steady repeat orders. My 
son handled the orders and deliveries 
before or after school. As a result of the 
kale business we soon lined our custom- 
ers up for rhubarb, early vegetables and 
berries.” 


@UICK FOR holding garden plants 
TYING or house plants to stakes, or 
grapevines to wire, there is a 
new material on the market, It is made 
of flexible wire covered with dark green 
waterproof paper. It comes cut into 
pieces, four inches long, eight inches 
long. 
No tying is necessary—you just take 
a piece of the paper-covered wire, loop 
it around plant and stake, give the ends 
a twist, and it’s done. It’s a lot simpler 
than tying with string or rafha. Cali- 
fornia nurserymen, using these in a big 
way, find there is a saving of 75% on the 
labor cost of tying plants. 


*The farmer who pays no attention to 
the minor products of his farm will find 
himself on his uppers when the market 
slumps on his main product. 











FASTEST SELNG 
LOWEST-PRICED 


MAID DhiVi 


EverywHere in America the big swing’s to 
Dodge. For Dodge offers Fluid Drive — plus the 
six other famous Dodge features —at prices so 
low any car-buyer can afford to buy this car of 
the year —and few can afford not to. This new 
Dodge makes it a Fluid Driving future. You'll 
know why when you Fluid Drive —when you go 
slow, or fast, or even stop, without shifting gears— 
except when sag finger-flick into “getaway-gear” 
for airplane-fast getaway. Keep pace with motor- 
ing progress. Go for a Dodge Fluid Drive today. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., E. S.T. 


EXTRA 


tThis is Detroit delivered price and includes all Federal taxes and all standard equipment. Transporta- 

tion, state and local taxes (if any), extra. Front directional signais, bumper guards and white wall tires at 

slight extra cost. Fluid Drive $25 extra. See your Dodge dealer for easy budget terms. Prices subject 
to change without notice. 








“FLUID 
DRIVE 
ONLY 
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WELL, WHAT ARE YOU WAITING | FARM - ROP s 


FOR?...1T’S SPRING AND HIS | | ———— 
RADIATOR NEEDS SANI-FLUSH HE GROWS As a climax toa nine- Mountain No. 5, and Improved Kleckley 
PAPRIKA vear search for the right No. 6. All but one (Improved Stone 

seed, Clarence R. Brown, Mountain No. 5) are long, green type. 











of Orange county, in southern California, All are highly resistant to wilt disease. 
| harvested 70 acres of paprika last year. Now comes another one, resulting from 


His average yield was a ton of dry pods a cross between two inbred lines—one 
| per acre. Expenses averaged about $175 — with exceptional quality but susceptible 





| an acre, including soil preparation, fer- to wilt, and another low in quality but 
| tilizing, planting, irrigation. insecticide very resistant to wilt disease. The result- 
| dusting, labor costs and dehydrating. ing hybrid has a medium-thick, tough 
| With seed imported from Hungary, — rind, has black seeds, is free from broken 

Brown started experimenting with pa- hearts, has deep pink flesh that does not 
| prika in 1931. From each successive crop, have the fibrous texture so common in 


he carefully selected the most desirable solid-hearted melons. Shape of melon is 
pods and used the seed for the following oblong to round. Rind is alternately 


year’s planting. He found paprika highly — striped, light-green and dark-green. 

susceptible to cross pollinization with Morever. this new hybrid resists wilt. 
other types of capsicum, and so a careful Tested last year and the year before, 
check had to be made around each se- its resistance was just about equal to 


lected plant to determine if the area was that of Improved Kleckley No. 6 on 




















clear of hot varieties. Finally, in 1939, heavily-infested soil. Its yield of fruit 
es he produced enough top-quality seed to averaged 32.9 pounds per melon; the 

: st for car radiatonsive plant 70 acres. The choicest seeds saved Kleckley yield was only 26.6 pounds. 
on't wa and cause sty stud from the 1940 crop made possible a The new hybrid, unnamed as yet, is a 
overheat a. van out rus “re planting of more than 200 acres in March rapid, vigerous grower. It sets fruit 
per ms worth ae this year. heavily, matures fruit in 85 to 95 days, 
Flush does m At least 5.000 acres would be required is capable of producing two marketable 
for baer or your S€ | to grow in this country the normal annual melons per plant. First of its type ever 
Tt’s easy = water -_ | imports of around 5,000,000 pounds from produced, this melon is a true hybrid, and 
vice station ani-F — | Hungary, Bulgaria and Spain—now _ new seed must be produced each year, just 
nes | halted due to the war. Brown believes as is true of hybrid seed corn. In other 
a | his experience marks the beginning of a words, a grower cant save seed from 
. yirections | new and profitable industry, particularly the melons to plant the following year. 

sery, ATUEs in southern California, Louisiana and 

| Georgia. PYRETHRUM Pyrethrum comes 
| HARVESTER a whole lot nearer 
| HYBRID MELONS To get the best to being a farm crop, 
| RESIST WILT of the water- now that the development of a mechanical 
melon’s Public harvester is announced by Uncle Sam’s 
Enemy No. 1 (watermelon wilt disease), Bureau of Plant Industry. The machine 
growers are turning rapidly to wilt- harvests the flower heads from which, 
resistant varieties. Starting 14 years ago. when dried, the important insecticide is 
Iowa’s plant pathologist I. E. Melhus made. Supplies of the flower heads for 
has produced these resistant ones for this insecticide have come from Japan, 
Iowa growers: Iowa King, Iowa Belle, Brazil, Yugoslavia and Africa, where 





Pride of Muscatine, Improved Stone — harvesting is done by cheap hand labor. 


pens Axes 
o Sickles 


Sections 


er 
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A ST i Sia gai lg a II EL ie ila irises __ayenengnemionnepeatncate 
T. V. A. THRESHER y& This small portable thresher, developed by T. V. A. and now being 


KINKADE. GARDEN DEN TRACTOR | pee tag privately for use where farms are small and fields sloping, travels the road at 
miles an hour behind an automobile. It can be operated by a 7 H.P. gas engine or a 5 
H. P. electric motor. Without motor or engine (and without — it costs a little over $400. 
It makes the bigger threshers hustle because so little time is needed for moving from one job 
to another. A gallon of gasoline will run it for two hours. Wheels take 6.00 x 16 tires, used or 
new. Capacity: Oats, 50 to 90 bushels an hour; wheat, 25 to 50; soybeans, 15 to 30; lespedeza, 
10 to 20; other clovers, '/p to 2. 




















A Practical, pa. sta phar wore Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 

Prices—Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1078 331d Ave. S. £. = Minneapolis, Mina. 


p 
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WHAT WILL 
THE ALUMINIZED AMERICA 
OF THE FUTURE 
MEAN TO YOU? 


To meet the needs of the Defense Program and to 
provide for the normal requirements of peace, the 
aluminum industry is speeding up a vast expansion 
of its already greatly-increased capacity. As part of 
the industry, this company alone is investing more 
than one hundred and fifty million dollars. 

Right now, if your work does not contribute directly 
to the national defense, you may not be able to get all the 
aluminum you want, when you want it. But when this 
emergency is over, America will have more aluminum than 
was ever available before. The very abundance of this 
economical metal will bring countless new uses that will 
make this an Aluminized America. 

Here are some of the facts that foretell what this future 
may hold: 


Aluminum Reflectors behind fluorescent tubes will cut 
lighting costs so drastically that it may give great impe- 
tus to the movement for the lighting of rural highways . . . 
Overloaded bridges will be adapted to modern trafic by 
reducing deadloads with aluminum floor systems. This has 
already saved $1,500,000 in one bridge alone. Permanent 
trafhc markings of aluminum powder mixed with bitumen 





may eliminate painted lines. 
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Rapid Transit cars of aluminum alloys will cut tons of 
weight per car and save hundreds of thousands of dollars a 
year in power costs alone. These light, smaller-motored cars 
can make local stops on express schedules and may extend 
urban transportation far into the country . . . Buses, too, 
will be improved by the use of strong aluminum alloys, in 
chassisless construction with axles, wheels, motors mounted 
directly on bodies ... Aluminum mail planes landing on 


post-office roofs already foretell rapid transportation and 
delivery between city and country. 












—— | 








Here are 12 Economic Advantages of 
Aluminum, which will bring an 
Aluminized America 
Light Weight 
High Resistance to Corrosion 
High Electrical Conductivity 
High Conductivity for Heat 
High Reflectivity for Light and Radiant Heat 

Workability 


Non-magnetic 


Aluminum Electrical Devices in 
smokestacks take out most of the soot. 
Their wide use will cause less damage to 
vegetation and crops on farms adjoining 
cities .. . Aluminum’s ability to resist 
corrosion makes for economy in building 
and maintaining sewage and industrial 
waste disposal plants. More of these 
plants will clean up the rivers, restore 
the fishing and recreation opportunities. 


ALUMIN UM 


1905 GULF 


The Eventual Abundance of alumi- Non-toxic 


num will speed up rural electrification. 
Light, strong aluminum cable, steel rein- 
forced, cuts down the number of poles 
required. Power at unheard-of voltages 
will be shifted from district to district 
on aluminum cable so that there will be 
a dependable supply no matter what 
emergency arises . . . Aluminum cable 
may hasten the arrival of television. 


COMPAN Y 


BUILDING «© PITTSBURGH, 


Strength (in alloys) 
Non-sparking 
Appearance 

High Scrap and Re-Use Value 


Pac 
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The Railroads scan 
the Heavens too! 


N? farmer studies the crop fore- 
casts more closely than do the 
railroads. An inch of rain at just 
the right time may mean five more 
bushels of wheat per acre to the 
farmer—to the railroads it means 
that thousands of additional cars 
must be provided for that section. 


Only last year, production of win- 
ter wheat in some sections jumped 
68% ahead of early estimates 
when late rains drenched the prin- 
cipal producing states. 


As threshing time draws near, the 
railroads plan their strategy as 
carefully as a general staff plots a 
military campaign. Armies of cars 
are marched into position. Every- 
thing must be ready when the 
grain starts to flow out of the com- 
bines because the grain-producing 
states can store only a fraction of 
their crop, while modern methods 
in harvesting and marketing have 
compressed shipments into shorter 
and sharper peak movements. 


This year the problem threatens 
to be exceptionally difficult. A 
bumper crop now, with a heavy 
carry-over still in the elevators, 
SEE AMERICA BY RAILROAD — SPECIAL 
RATES FOR GRAND CIRCLE TOURS... 


Ask your local ticket agent! 
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will create a strong temptation to 
use cars for storage, but the rail- 
roads count on prompt loading and 
unloading in moving the crop. 


Only the railroads with their own 
vast network of steel highways and 
their reserves of equipment could 
possibly handle a movement of 
such magnitude. In the great grain 
belt of the Midwest there are some 
30,000 miles of feeders, branch 
lines which find their chief use 
when the crops move. Without 
these lines to carry their produce 
quickly and economically to mar- 
ket, millions of acres of fertile, 
profitable farm land might as well 
be given back to the Indians. 










ONE YEAR’S GRAIN 
RAIL SHIPMENTS 


e 
WH EAT_ 742,818,334 bush- 


els or 489,446 cars. 


s 
CORN — 369,363,893 bushels 


or 243,719 cars. 


e 
OATS — 170,816,062 bushels 


or 83,658 cars. 














association of AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





In the first eleven months of 1940, we 
imported (free of duty) 11,000,000 
pounds of pyrethrum flower heads worth 
$2,593,912. To grow all we import would 
require somewhere between 10.000 and 
20.000 acres of land. Yields run from 
100 to 1,000 pounds per acre. The price 
now is around 22 cents a pound. 

For quite a few years, pyrethrum was 
in farm paper headlines. There was no 
trouble growing the crop, nor of getting 
flowers with plenty of bug-killing quali- 
ties. It was soon found. though, that the 
crop was not profitable because of the 
lack of a low-cost method of harvesting. 

This new machine combines the har- 
vesting principles of a cotton stripper 


| and a corn binder. Two men operating 


it can harvest the heads from four acres 
of pyrethrum in a day. That’s better 
than what the semi-mechanized methods 
were able to do in harvesting the first 
commercial plantings attempted in Penn- 
sylvania seven or eight years ago. 

There is doubt in the minds of some of 
the insecticide manufacturers as_ to 
whether this new machine will harvest 
the heads without leaving some of the 
stems on. Under federal regulations, they 
say, the resulting product could not be 
labeled insect powder if stems were 
ground along with the heads, because 
the stems would be an adulterant. 

As practical as any pyrethrum idea is 
that expressed by McCormick’s entomolo- 
gist A. Edison Badertscher, to the effect 
that individual farmers grow a patch of 
pyrethrum for making pyrethrum dust 
to use on other crops on their own farms. 
The cured flower heads could be pulver- 
ized in farm hammer mills or the portable 
custom mills that go from farm to farm. 
A few stems ground along with the heads 
wouldn’t matter, and the _ bug-killing 
power wouldn’t be lessened because of 
the ground stems. 

Curing the crop is all-important. If 
the plants are left out in the rain and 
sun, the flower heads lose their toxicity. 
An artificial drier, such as is used for 
alfalfa, will do a good job in curing 
pyrethrum. Some of the seed corn drying 
plants might be able to handle it, too. 


CLOVER Crimson clover and 
AND OATS oats seeded in fall are 

used for molasses silage 
on the Lakeside Dairy Farm near Nor- 
folk, Virginia. Foreman Sawyer says he 
gets from four to six tons of silage per 
acre. After the crimson clover-oats crop 
is harvested, cowpeas are planted for hay 
and then crimson clover and oats are 
seeded again in fall. 

The cowpea hay is cured on frames in 
the field and hauled to the barn as 
needed. At the barn it is run through a 
silage cutter, and the chopped cowpea 
hay is mixed with the silage for feeding. 





How to grow Pyrethrum? Where to get 
seed? Send stamp to Farm Crops Editor, 
Farm Journal, Phitadelphia. 
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SHORT CUTS 





OLD Old tanks mounted on old 
TANKS auto frames serve as _ port- 
able pig waterers with auto- 


matic drinking cups on Warren Smith’s 
Indiana farm. Smith uses his own farm 
welding outfit to make the old tanks safe 
and fit. The platform at the end is a 
steel plate that Warren attached. An 
automatic float waterer is used on each 
boiler. 

These tanks are usually too far from 
the well for piping. For a new supply, 
the tractor is used to pull them to the 
well, refill and take them back again. 





Smith’s pig watering tank 


These tanks are discarded pressure tanks 
used for water systems in homes. The 
Smiths bought them at junk prices. 
\luminum paint is used liberally for 
good looks. 

Insurance against high feed costs? A 
poultryman near Woodland, California, 
gets it this way: He bought second-hand 
galvanized water tanks of 1,500-gallon 
capacity, turned them upside down on 
concrete bases, cut doors top and bottom 
for filling and emptying, and uses them 


for feed storage. By watching the market | 


and shopping around, he buys grain and 
by-products at prices which often mean 
the difference between profit and loss 
for his flock. 


FASTER _ In putting up hay, Hoosier 
HAYING farmers’ Lawrence and 

Myron Thatcher say they 
save an extra man by using their tractor 
in reverse on the hayfork. 

The tractor backs to pull the load into 
the barn. After sticking the fork, 
Lawrence rides the tractor and watches 
the forkful of hay enter the barn. Myron 
mows the hay away and shouts the 
signals. 

The hay rope at the far end of the 
barn goes through a pulley fastened to 
a concrete anchor in the ground, well 
away from the corner of the barn. 





Thatcher’s tractor pulls hay into barn. 











Have You Seen It 


3 
a ea 
IT’S WHAT 


HAPPENS HERE 
THAT COUNTS 
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IT’S THE NEW OLIVER 


MODEL 2 GRAIN MASTER? 





THE NEW 5-FT. FAMILY-SIZE COMBINE THAT 


Saves at Both &ndsS/ 


Think what you’ve wanted in a combine for your crops, 
for your family! Then, see what you get in the new Oliver 
Model 2 Grain Master! Here’s trve grain-saving ability 
that starts at the cutter bar where most grain is lost in ordi- 
nary combines! Here is all-crop usefulness backed by over 
90 years of experience in building better harvesting 
machinery. Here it is—the new Model 2 Grain Master, 
the most sensational combine development of the year! 


Talk with men who know Oliver's reputation of giving 

a bigger money’s worth in harvesting machinery. You 

can bank on it that they’ll say, “It’s built by Oliver, so it 

must be good.”’ Talk with your Oliver dealer about this 

new Grain Master that eliminates your dependency on. 
a threshing crew—that frees your wife from “threshing 

drudgery’’—that makes you master of your harvest! 


Buy an Oliver Model 2—test it in your fields! Do all your 
work (and perhaps a little profitable custom work, too) 
with this new combine sensation! Its Grain-Miser header, 
its weatherproofed rubberized drapers, its straight-line 
threshing, its big reel—its all-around sturdiness and all- 
crop adaptability will be more than you had hoped for. 
Now you can have a small combine with the worth- 
while “big” combine features—a new combine backed 
by Oliver’s unexcelled reputation in the harvesting 
machinery field! 


cm a i a ae sess ac aens=c cae ene ese 


Curves. FARM EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 
00 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. PJ 6-41 
Please send me the new free catalog on the 
Oliver Model 2 Grain Master. I also want to 
test an Oliver.... tractor on my farm. Send 
me a free Tractor Test Table. 


Poe RUPE UCU S SEEPS 


IS THE 
WORD FOR 
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Hooray! 
A LETTER 
FROM SALLY! 
HOPE SHE’S 
GOING To 
THE DANCE 
WITH ME! 















OH-OH./ SHE SAYS SHE 
NEVER WANTS TO SEE 
ME AGAIN! WELL--- 
JUST THE SAME --- I’M 
GOING TO HAVE A TALK 
WITH THAT GIRL! 














OH,1I DON'T KNOW AND I DON’T, 

CARE! I'M TIRED AND NERVOUS / 

BUT, I NEVER SLEEP NIGHTS --- 
PLEASE LEAVE ME ALONE! 




















WELL ---IF YOU'D DO AS THE DOCTOR 
SAID, YOU WOULDN'T FEEL BAD <=+- 
OR BE SO CROSS AND MEAN 



















ALL THE TIME / 




















HE SAID COFFEE - 
NERVES WAS MAKING 
YOU TIRED AND CROSS 
AND UNABLE TO SLEEP 
WELL-HE TOLD you TO/ © 











QUIT DRINKING COFFEE IT, 
AND DRINK POSTUM, GLOOMS 
INSTEAD. WHY DON'T WE'RE 


yOu DO IT? 




















SHE'S BEEN A 
CHANGED WOMAN 
SINCE SHE GOT 
RID OF HER. 

NERVOUSNESS 
















AND 
SLEEPLESSNESS! 




















AW, LAY OFF/ LOTS OF 
PEOPLE CAN SAFELY 
DRINK COFFEE! 


S) 


SURE, BUT LOTS OF 
OTHERS SHOULD NEVER 
TOUCH IT/ THEY SHOULD 
SWITCH TO POSTUM! 










POSTUM CONTAINS NO 
CAFFEIN! ITS CHOICE 

WHEAT AND WHEAT BRAN, 
ROASTED AND SLIGHTLY 
SWEETENED. 





















Og 
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I LIKE POSTUM 
CEREAL — THE 

KIND YOU BOIL 
OR PERCOLATE! 














I PREFER A 

INSTANT POSTUM, 

MADE INSTANTLY 
IN THE CUP! 





EITHER WAY IT'S 
DELICIOUS—AND 
COSTS LESS THAN 1 
HALF A CENT ACUP! 

























LIVESTOCK 





BREEDING The Stevenson Ranch 
STIMULANT in California’s San 

Joaquin Valley, with 
a flock of 1,130 ewes and 30 bucks, in- 
creased the usual crop of lambs 20% by 
injecting one-third of the ewes and all 
the bucks with the hormone Gonadin, 
made from the blood of pregnant mares. 
An earlier and shorter lambing period 
was another result. 

Horse breeders have found two bene- 
fits from the hormone injections—in- 
creased fertility and control of heat 
periods. Some race horse breeders have 
used hormone injections to regulate the 
period of heat in mares so that they will 
foal by February or March, thus afford- 
ing better development over other two- 
year-olds at the beginning of the racing 
career. 


Sterile Bulls Restored 


From three months to three years have 
been added to the stud use of stallions 
and bulls by the hormone. R. R. Thal- 
man, of the University of Nebraska, has 
detailed records of the use of the hor- 
mone on bulls that had become sterile. 
After a good three-year breeding record, 
one bull became sterile. Two hormone 
injections, 19 days apart. restored him 
to 100% efficiency. 

Similar results were obtained on a 
number of bulls brought to the university 
dairy department, and on their own 
stock. Two of the university’s aging 
dairy bulls injected with the hormone 
were brought back to breeding form from 
total sterility four times. 

Hormone injections were used by a 
large fur-fox farm in Wisconsin, with 
such success that they will be continued. 
The number of pups in each litter was 
nearly doubled. 





LOW COST *& To get his 16 brood sows on 
clean ground, Julius Flaskerud, Winneshiek 
county, lowa, put up this five-pen, 12 x 60-foot 
hog house of straw, wire and lumber, for $72. 
Posts were driven into the ground, woven wire 
was stapled on for outer walls and partitions 
and two tons of loose straw were then packed 
firmly between the wires to make walls two feet 
thick. Roof of shiplap, covered with composi- 
tion roofing, can be removed and used again 
when hogs are moved to a new location. His 
next house will have walls of baled straw with 
wire netting facing both surfaces to keep the 
hogs from eating and rooting the straw. 


m 
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PULLETS PAY RENT 


(Continued from page 26) 


The two ranges were fenced separately. 
[his procedure last year was the begin- 
ning of a plan which provides that pullets 
are to be raised each year on a different 
clover range in a regular three-year crop 
rotation. 

Results of the first year of this plan 
Pullets that were raised 
on the new clover range (Group 1 in 
the table) yielded 19 cents a bird more 
over cost of feed and loss of pullets dur- 
ng the first 12 weeks as layers than did 
the Group 2 birds, raised on bluegrass 


ire remarkable. 


range used for growing pullets year after 
vear, but with no chickens on it from 
October to April each year. If you run 
200 pullets to the acre, this means that 
i clover field returns (through 
ready-to-lay pullets) of $38 an acre more 


gives 


than the old range pullets. 

Comparing birds with another 
roup (Group 3 in the table), the clover 
field vielded 44 cents more per bird ($88 
an acre) by way of high-quality, ready- 
to-lay pullets during their first 12 weeks 
of laying than did the Group 3 pullets 
which were raised nearby older birds. 
These Group 3 birds were started and 
brooded in one end of a hen house, and 
when 12 weeks old were transferred to 
range shelters on comparatively clean 
fresh range adjoining hen range (a con- 
dition that prevails on many farms). 


these 


This is a good place to point out, too, 
that the succulent green pasturage in a 
clover field enables a flock-owner to omit 
some of the more expensive feed in- 
gredients which are used as substitutes 
for green feed. 


TO MAKE Flock-owners who 
HENS “SET”? want to have’ hens 

ready to “set” when 
needed can try the control method 


worked out by D. F. King, of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. In from four to 
six days a hen can be made to forget 


about laying and turned into a real 
broody. Here’s King’s way: 


Confine the hen for 24 hours without 
feed or water, then put her in a nest 
about 12 inches square, with either ten 
hard-boiled or artificial eggs, or four 
hard-boiled eggs and two one-day-old 
chicks. Cover the nest opening with 
burlap bag and leave the hen undisturbed 
for four or five days, except for a 15- 
to 20-minute feeding period once each 
day. In four or five days the hen be- 
comes broody, and will either take a 
setting of eggs to hatch, or will brood 
purchased chicks. 

King found that all of the hens he 
worked with became broody when day- 
old chicks were used, and more than half 
of them became broody when eggs were 
used. If the hen is made broody by using 
chicks and is to be set on eggs, King 
makes certain that she is very broody by 
keeping her confined six or seven days. 








| 
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lowes luce ct 
that drives down 
your expenses 


wr pleasant relief from expense 
you enjoy, when you own this big, 
broad-shouldered Studebaker Cham- 
pion. 

You find you’re getting much more 
mileage per gallon of gasoline than you 
ever did before—and your savings go 
clear down the line to oil, tires and 
mechanical upkeep. 


This distinctive car is a real Stude- 
baker in every inch. It looks more im- 
pressive than other lowest price cars 
—and that delights your family. 


See your local Studebaker dealer now 
and go for a 10-mile trial drive in this 
highest quality car in the lowest price 
field. See for yourself how it excels in 
handling ease, in riding comfort and 
sure-footed safety. 

You can easily becomea proud Stude- 
baker owner—with your present car as 
part payment—on easy C.I.T. terms. 








YOU GET ALL THIS 


al no elie code 


This highest quality car in the low- 
est price field comes complete with 
a big, weather-tight, dust-proof 
trunk for cans, crates and farm 
tools—automatic choke—angle- 
set ventilating vanes—non-slam 
rotary door latches—twin taillights 
—bumper guards—finest hydrau- 
lic shock absorbers—and of course, 
Studebaker’s exclusive planar 
safety front end suspension and 
multi-ratio steering. 






























ND ° ne $695 
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Does Your Car, Truck or 
Tractor Lose Power, Waste 
Gas? This May Be The Reason 


Too. of farmers have ag 
with the wrong type spark plugs— 
and don’t know it. 

Today a new service, called “Plug-Chek,” 
helps every Auto-Lite Spark a dealer 
locate pines not operating properly —tells 
him what to do to get top performance. 

Make sure sluggish, wasteful operation 
of your engine is not caused by wrong 
type spark plugs. A “Plug-Chek” by your 
nearest Auto-Lite dealer will give you the 
facts, may save you money. Ask, too, 
about the new Auto-Lite Spark Plug—Igni- 
tion Engineered by Ignition Engineers. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO . Merchandising Division . SARNIA, ONT. 


AUTO-LIT 
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SPARK 
PLUGS 

















OPEN 


re 


CRISP BREVITY suits readers better, puts 
more letters on more topics into Open Meet- 
ing’s two columns. In fairness to writers. t'1> 
editors wish to explain to readers that many 
letters appearing here are, of necessity, e..- 
cerpts taken from longer communications. 








GOOD CONDITION e That picture on 
page 10 of April Farm Journal interested 
me. You ask who remembers and has the 
Solid Comfort sulky plow? I do, have one 
in good condition. 


Annville, Pa. J. Henry Yordy 


SOLID COMFORT e On Page 10 of your 
April issue you have a reproduction of an 
old woodcut showing the “Solid Comfort” 
Tongueless Sulky Plow. 

The next time you are in Chicago, come in 
to my office and I| will show you a gold- 
plated small replica of one of these plows, 
which was originally prepared and shown at 
the 1893 Exposition in Chicago, in the Oliver 
exhibit. 

Chicago, Ill. Joe Tucker, Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager 
Oliver Farm Equipment Company 


LABOR AND CONSCRIPTION e Of the 
many serious issues facing farmers, the 
problem of farm labor stands second to 
none. It is not a new problem but one even 
more threatened by the conscription of farm 
youth for National Defense. Conscription is 
an emergency measure in which agricultur> 
plays no small part; in fact, the whole set-up 
is more or less dependent upon agriculture 
for its success. To take away from the one is 
to take away or weaken the other. This be- 
ing true, we must counsel with the lawmakers 
and draft boards to bring about a better un- 
derstanding of a serious issue. 

In a true emergency we would all sacrifice 
our future if necessary, but right here let us 
pause and debate if you will. 


Locust Grove Farm, 
Lima, New York 


A, A, Gillette 


CAN IT? e Since the lease-lend bill has be- 
come a law, we are fair and square in an- 
other world war. With American industry 
working overtime to help on the fight, sober- 
thinking people will pause in fear, and won- 
der what the harvest will be. 

This war will come to an end as all oth- 
ers have done, and will be followed by dis- 
tressing hard times, disease and dire poverty. 
The inexorable law that whatsoever we sow 
tat we shall also reap is still true. At tie 
end of this war, when our overcharged indus- 
try closes down, then wiat? 

When dictators began to arise in Europe 
and with ruthless cruelty crushed out all op- 
position, many observers said it couldn’t hap- 
pen in an enlightened country like Ger- 
many; yet today that unhappy land has the 
most hated beast outside the bottomless pit 
for its head. 

Can it happen in America? 


Rippling Brook Gardens Amos Zook 


| Allensville, Pa. 


WHY WASTE e Today we read in the 
papers that the administration paid $250,- 
000.00 more than necessary for a number of 


| trucks because of some ruling of the Wagner 


labor act. Also we read that the Secretary o. 
the Treasury is about to ask Americans to 
buy bonds to finance purchases of war ma- 
terials. We suggest that the congressmen who 
passed such a law personally reimburse t -e 
government for the waste before we are asked 
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MEETING * 























= to buy bonds. Farmers are the most loyal 
= class of Americans, but we do not approve 
: of gifts, concessions or any other favors to 
many Communists and Nazis, notwithstanding the 
“ President’s statement that we will treat them 
well in order to shame them. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. J. Raymond 
on 
ted 5 Nobody can live without vita- 
a y 
the mci @ Hoover did iy eg rs his ia min B,;. Yet about half of the 
one power to bring common sense DackK In Amer- oc anne — 1 i 
ica. Time has already vindicated him. When au average American diet contains 
rly 1976 arrives, I am quite sure Hoover will be dir none of this essential vitamin. 
. looked upon as Washington and Lincoln are \ Unless the other half of the foods 
- rene ee — are -~ —_ — = ati we eat give us a lot of B,, there 
ad those then living wi nad a rea nite ——f ° ° - _ : . 
an States, like the founders dreamed of in 1776, 4 is serious danger of eeatton oe 
rt a wise people moving onward and upward. iA Rae org ta be gga A or 
Theodore Stromberg 7? reaklast. ese whole wheat 
ld. Sturgeon Lake, Minn. U flakes are a very good source of 
J ° . . 
vitamin B;—and other valu- 
Ww- 
at RATHER DO WITHOUT ©® I don’t agree able whole wheat nourishment. 
— with the statement that a nation can not be 
self-sufficient. Some of us might not live as 
net high and have all the luxuries we have now, 
fer but we would be better off without some of 
ny them. I'd rather do without a lot of these 
unnecessary things than see our boys go over- 
_ seas to kill men. It will take some sacrifice, 
he but unless we are looking for trouble we had 
better leave all buying and selling with 


to . > ‘ _ 
ane foreign nations out of our national plans. 


zt tans Mrs. J. D. Herriott KECA, KO SMASHER of 


ir? a eer : 
up PREY ENTION FIRST e | do not believe Bob Feller, lowa farm boy who 
ae that conscription was adopted for defense in at 22 has smashed major league 


the Western Hemisphere as provided in the 
conscription act. Five million men seems to 


pitching records right and left, 


~~ 5 : 
“a me to be too large an army to be used only says: ‘ Wheaties are the only 
on to repel an invader. Wouldn’t it be much cereal I ever eat and they’re 
better and cheaper to spend a part of that lenty swell!” Try Wheaties to- 

= money on the navy and coastal defenses? P é . . 
morrow and get acquainted with 


va Isn’t it much wiser to prevent an enemy 
from landing in this hemisphere than it is that famous flavor. 


to try to drive him out after he lands? 




















aa Being a conscript may “look like gravy” 

(Farm Journal, January, 1941, page 30) to a 

some people but it doesn’t look that way to 
~ me. There must be plenty of other people who , 4 
n- feel the same way. If there are not, why was 
ry conscription necessary ? 1/7, 

Y- Urbana, Ohio Donald Payne QW YUKES WERKGY;: 
n- 

OPPORTUNITY IS PRESENT e Ple: » You burn up energy even when 
rll: Pr gs 1a you're just sitting, reading this 
is- accept a word of genuine appreciation for . a , 
y. your absolutely correct stand on the farm magazine. rhink how much 
yw problems, and our national _ situation. more energy it takes to get a 
1e Whether you are ever repaid in this life or day’s work done! Then start 
Is- a, stay in there and say the things that with a real food-energy break- 

should be said. I believe that “supply and ast dish. Wheaties. These whole 
De demand” and “facts” will finally direct Amer- | fast dish, nealies. = vo 
p- ican life again. wheat flakes give you much food- 

p- | have operated a farm as owner since 1905 | energy, also vitamin B, to help j 
T- without any government payments. Oppor- | your body use food-energy. 

1e tunity is as present today on the farm as in . 

vit the past, at least to the farmer who uses | 

modern methods and tools. I believe there | | _ ~_ 

are more “run-down” farmers than farms. hs mips 
ke The unrestrained course of union-labor WHEATIES WITH MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT 


and lack of executive business judgment 


seem to me to threaten the economic future "Ww 
of our country for some time. 
* McLouth, Kans. D. E. Bower i dW ds, 0 
4 


rf 
" “GOINGS-ON” ¢ I cannot begin to tell e Y 
ms you how much I enjoy your magazine. Your 
d “Goings-on-In-Washington” alone is well Om VONS 
e worth the subscription price. All in all, it’s 

one wonderful magazine. Soe 


d : . » . Louis E, l pright “Wheaties” and **Breakfast of Champions” are registered 
Harper’s Ferry, W. Va. trademarks of General Mills, Inc. 
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On her visit to the big city, Mary 
did many wonderful things. Not 
the least was when she telephoned 
Daddy back on the farm. 

Then her voice traveled over 
miles of cable under streets. It went 
on to the intricate equipment at the 
central office, attended by alert, 
experienced people. And then on to 








..- little voice 
commands vast system 
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pole lines out across the country. 

Here is some of the switching 
mechanism in a typical city ex- 
change—part of the complex net- 
work made by Western Electric. 
It is all the product of skilled men 
and women who have the inner 
urge to produce equipment worthy 
of a great public service. 


Western £EJeciric 


- «is back of your Bell Telephone service | 
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TALKIES 





Here is Jack London’s 
classic story of the tough 
brawling men who used to go down to the 
sea in ships—when your ability to throw a 
knife or crack a head with an iron bar often 
meant the difference between coming home 
or not. A peach of a cast headed by Edward 
G. Robinson, Ida Lupino, John Garfield—as 
tough a trio as you could ask for. Will stand 
your hair on end, if you like that. 


The Sea Wolf 


A competent team for 
this sort of thing—Bing 
Crosby, Bob Hope and Dotty Lamour—do a 
repeat on “Road to Singapore.” Very silly 
and very amusing; the title means nothing. 
With the free-and-easy Bing and Bob Hope 
tossing wisecracks around, no plot is needed. 
All of them sing. Pleasant after a tough day. 


Road to Zanzibar 


Here is a grand “West- 
ern” of the old school, a 
play that used to bring cheers in all the opry- 
houses. Surprisingly fresh compared with 
the current routine “Western,” although it 
tells much the same old story. Old favorites 
Richard Dix, Clara Kimball Young, Preston 
Foster, Patricia Morison and your old friend 
Don Wilson—of Jack Benny’s program—as 
an astonishingly good Slim the Sheriff. Okay. 


The Round-Up 


Edward Arnold, Gene Rey- 
nolds, Lionel Barrymore, 
Marsha Hunt in a talkie with a grim killer 
theme contrasted against the background of 
a quiet farm family. The picture is tightly 
built and fast-moving, with violent contrasts. 
Very good entertainment. 


The Penalty 


A much better than us- 
ual murder mystery. It 
has slick situations, sus- 
pense, and continued doubt about the slayer 
—all set off with so much skilful comedy that 
some could have been spared. Cast includes 
Marjorie Weaver, Cobina Wright, Jr., John 
Hubbard and others. Murder fans will enjoy. 


Murder Among 
Friends 


Spencer Tracy and Mickey 
Rooney in a sequel to the big 
success “Boys’ Town.” A fur- 
ther account of the trials, tribulations and 
successes of the Omaha padre in running his 
juvenile town—with Mickey no longer tough 
but nice. Lots of kid episodes and lots of 
sentiment. 


Men of 


Boys’ Town 


Boy plus girl try to bust up 
the proposed marriage of the 
boy’s father and the girl’s aunt. All sorts of 
small didoes, winding up with the familiar 
“chase,” and ending with a double wedding 
date, of course. Edmund Lowe, Una Merkel, 
Peggy Moran, Rand Brooks. Fairish. 


Double Date 


Roland Young is Topper 
again—the quizzical guy 
with the zany wife, his life complicated by 
people always dying and coming back as 
heckling ghosts. This time it’s Joan Blondell, 
and the delightful Billie Burke is the wife. 
“Rochester” Anderson is a funny chauffeur. 
An interesting screamer-comedy, but I liked 
the pure whimsy of the original “Topper” 
better. 


Topper Returns 


Man-Made Lon Chaney, Jr., in a bit of syn- 
Monster thetic horror. A screw-ball sci- 

entist has an idea he can create 
a new kind of zombie slave by charging peo- 
ple with electricity. Chaney is the charged 
guy, gets electrocuted for murder, thrives on 
it, and eventually kills the screw-ball. His 
own death is a novel idea. Can’t recommend. 

Charles F. Stevens 
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The Farm Garden 


“Corner Posts of Rural America” 


A garden is as new today as when men and women first grew 
plants, long before history was recorded. It comes fresh from 
seeds and roots, grown of new rains and sunshine, sprung from 
the tireless earth. The experience is different in every season. 
New hopes are to be fulfilled. New kinds of plants are to be 
grown. We are relieved from the turmoil in which mankind lives, 
comforted by the calmness of silent growing things. A garden 
maintains our faith and confidence. —Liberty Hyde Bailey 
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we 
n a /5-mile- 
an-hour run, I like 


this 





People who have to feel alert 
and at their best the minute 
they get on their jobs swear 
by this delicious breakfast of 
Kellogg’s toasted Corn Flakes 
with fruit and milk. 


@ Thousands of alert, active people— 
people who have to feel their best to do 
their best . . . take off their hats to this 
Self-Starter Breakfast.* 

It’s such a real flavor-treat that young- 
sters and grown-ups alike can’t resist it, 
and Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, you know, 
have been America’s best-liked ready-to- 
eat cereal for more than thirty years. 

It’s a breakfast that’s good for you, too 
... full of sound nourishment to help you 
feel your best all morning long! Try the 
Self-Starter Breakfast* tomorrow! 


Also ask for Kellogg’s Corn Flakes in Res- 
taurants, Hotels, Dining Cars 


5) 
Kellogg's cenears 
MADE IN BATTLE CREEK 


> CORN FLAKES «4 RICE ERISPIES «@ ALL-ORAN © WHEAT ERISPES«» PEP 
* 0% Wan URES » UMS @ EELLOGGS SHREDDED Wetat 














THEY HIT THE SPOT... MORNING, NOON OR NIGHT! 


* 
Lt to be wide-awake and on the 
99  job,’” says keen-eyed J. J. 
u n d e r m y b e | t ! (‘‘Jack’’) Simmons. ‘*And 
I’ve discovered that the best 
breakfast for me is a good 
big dish of Kellogg’s Corn 
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“THE MINUTE MY ZEPHYR 
STARTS ROLLING, I’ve got 


says JACK SIMMONS, engineer on the 


crack streamliner, Burlington Twin Zephyr 


Flakes with some fruit and 
lots of milk. It always ¢astes 
mighty good and it stands 
by me from breakfast-time 
till lunch-time.”’ 


sell Mauler 


A big bowlful of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes with some fruit and lots 
of milk and sugar. 


“6h ( FOOD ENERGY! 

Ot gH’ VITAMINS! 

~~ 

MINERALS! 

“TEACHING A ROOMFUL OF 6-YEAR OLDS is the live- ( PROTEINS! 
liest job I know,’ says pretty KATHRYN SHOBERG. 
**Kellogg’s Corn Flakes with fruit and milk have 
what it takes to keep me going till noon, and 


I’ve doted on their wonderful favor since I was 
a first-grader myself.’’ 


plus the famous FLAVOR of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes that fastes 
so good it sharpens your appetite, 
makes you want to eat. 


SERVICE STATION MANAGER, FRED RIVETT says: 
**Service with a smile is our rule, and I have to 
step lively right from the minute I report for duty. 
A big bowl of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes with fruit 
and milk fastes so swell it starts me off in high, 
and helps keep me going strong right through till 
lunch-time, even on our busiest days.”” 





Copr. 1941 
by Kellogg 
Company 
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I Married a Chest 

EAR EDITOR: In answer to ~My 

Son’s Treasure Chest” letter in your 

March issue, I'd say it should have been 
labeled, “Ma’s Pleasure Chest.” 

I married such a chest, with Ma, son 
and all. That was twenty years ago and 
she’s still adding to it! Blue and green 
are my favorite colors, hers are red and 
pink. I like plain things, she likes them 
fancy. I like new things, she dotes on 
old ways. 

Imagine pink curtains, all be-ruffled, 
with bed spread, pillow cases, quilts and 
blankets in varying shades of the same, 
when pink is my poorest color and brings 
out the very worst in me! 

If you must have such a chest, save it 
for a granddaughter who may inherit 
your tastes. If she doesn’t she can dis- 
card your queer things, and you'll never 
know it.—M. R., North Dakota. 


Why Not Permanent Defense? 


EAR EDITOR: As the mother of 

three boys of draft age, I wonder 
why we need have this expense, hurry 
and anguish every twenty years to pre- 
pare our country against some threat? 
With our natural resources we will al- 
ways be a target for envious nations, so 
why not a permanent defense program 
that would command the respect of the 
entire world? 

This could be accomplished by having 
every young man, on completing school, 
spend at least one vear in a training 
camp. These training camps could be 
advanced technical and military schools. 

Preparedness at all times would guar- 
antee security and save our nation from 
the degrading spectacle of a Congress 
playing political football with the future 
of America. It might do something for 
the boys, too.—IJndiana Mother. 


There’s Hope for Mother 

AR EDITOR: I wonder if farmers’ 

wives will disregard the fact I’m 
not a woman but a fifteen-year-old boy, 
and will leave you print this letter. 

The letter I liked best in the March 
issue was “We Can Help, Too.” That 
mother has what it takes. Gosh, I could 
love her myself. I guess there’s nothing 
that can take the place of a real under- 
standing mother, is there? 

Five years ago my mother’s eyes failed 
her. Not being able to read, she soon 


became uninterested in the outside world. 
So I read to her, and discussed current 
events with her to keep her brushed up 
on the world of today. I didn’t want her 
to become dull and uninteresting. I didn’t 
want her to think that when Dad used 
the word “blitzkrieg,” that he was talking 
about a new method of producing a 
heartier or healthier vegetable. 

To other boys I'd say, why not spend 
a few minutes a day with mother? It will 
make her a really interesting pal right at 
home.—Regular Reader, Wisconsin. 


I'm For a New Way 
EAR EDITOR: I read the article in 


the March issue of your magazine, 
“A New Way to Pay the Doctor.” I like 
the ideas set forth since, it seems to me, 
they mean that farmers would get medical 
care when they need it, rather than when 
they think they can afford it. 

About a month ago we lost our little 
boy. He died from complications follow- 
ing an operation for ruptured appendix. 
We haven’t much money, and we thought 
we couldn’t afford the doctor, so when 
our boy became ill we just waited and 
hoped it was nothing serious. The delay 
was fatal, and I blame myself for his 
death. Then besides the regrets and 
heartache there are all the extra debts. 





May We Sign Your Name? 
Beginning with the July issue, names of 
writers will be signed to letters unless | 
there is some good reason for not doing | 
so. Readers voted “We Can Help, Too” 
the best letter in March, so it wins $10. 
All other letters published were awarded 

$3. Please vote this month. 
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If we had some plan like the one out- 
lined we wouldn’t have hesitated to take 
him to the doctor and he wouldn’t have 
suffered so much. There must be many 
people who feel the same about it—people 
who have watched their loved ones suffer 
because they couldn’t afford the doctor. 

So you see why I'm all for “A New 
Way to Pay the Doctor.”—Distraught, 
Idaho. 


Her Ideal Was Her Dad 
By Charlotte Belden 


When Dad went to the field to plow, 
Or when he went to feed the cow 
Small Sister went along. 


And when he caused the team to rest; 
Or looked into a birdie’s nest, 
Small Sister went along. 


She helped him make the furrow 
straight 

And opened up the garden gate 
And always tagged along. 


He taught her how to row a boat 
And how to drive a Billy Goat, 
And often went along. 


When they went coasting on the hill, 
Or fishing by the old red miil, 
What glad good times they had! 


When he sat down at night to rest 
She went to sleep upon his breast 
Her ideal was her Dad! 


Things I Remember 


EAR EDITOR: Among the red-letter 
days of my childhood were those 
when mother came out to our corncrib 
playhouse and shared our sassafras tea 
(Continued on page 54) 














DEEP ROOTS 





ITH Buddy manfully matching 

his long strides, Tom Hillary 

trudged up the graveled land that 
led away from the levee. His muddy 
cotton fields stretched away on the right. 
the litthe green plants running bravely 
off in long straight rows, while beyond 
the earthen levee the swollen, flooded 
river muttered for them. 

Buddy, always a facer of facts, queried 
anxiously, “You think the levee will hold, 
Tom?” 

Tom gave Buddy a slow affectionate 
glance. Buddy—-Laura’s brother. He had 
a serious face for a boy of ten. His 
smooth skin would have been fair, like 
Laura’s, but for the freckles. 

Tom peered up at the sodden black 
sky, and answered Buddy carefully. 

“The radio says that the twenty-five 
foot crest has passed Healton. The levee 
will hold against that. If it rises 
higher—! Well, we’ve done all we can.” 

They looked back at the levee, down 
where Hillary creek joined the river. 
Even reinforced with the new earth they 
had piled against it in the past three days, 
the earthen bank looked inadequate. 

They trudged on. If it gave way, all 
his fine young cotton would be washed 
away. But for now, at least, they had 
done all they could. 

“Well, whatever the river does to us, 
we can lick it, can’t we, Tom?” 


7 
Tom grinned. He was 
thankful for Buddy. Buddy looked so 
much like Laura. Often, in the early 
mornings when Tom went in to wake the 
boy, and looked down on him peacefully 
sleeping, he could reach out and touch 
Buddy and almost feel that he was touch- 
ing Laura. Buddy was like Laura in 
everything—except her hatred and fear 
of the farm. 

The boy, like Tom himself, loved the 
open country. In the three years Buddy 
had lived here he’d made an eager and 
willing hand. And always when work 
piled up or a crisis threatened, like now, 
Buddy begged off from school to work 
heroically. 

Tom walked beside the boy thought- 
fully. Buddy was like that young cotton. 
He was sending his roots down into the 
ground now. 

They topped the hill and came within 
sight of the house. As always, Tom felt 
a warm inner glow. A white house among 
green China elms, it stood sturdy and 
foursquare there on the high ground, safe 
from the farthest reach of the waters. 
Staunch throughout, with its comfort and 
conveniences inside, the house had cost 
him sacrifice. But next year—provided 
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the floods didn’t wipe him out—there 
would be more of the things that made 
life better on the farm. Tom hoped ‘to 
make it the kind of house he’d want Laura 
to live in. 

Buddy’s voice lifted: “I guess Sis is 
here. I see Pike Surratt’s new sport car 
in the yard.” 

Tom felt a tempered gladness. Though 
she came with Pike Surratt, she came. 
She hated the farm, she claimed, but any 
threat of tragedy always brought her. 

“I sure hope Sis ain’t figuring to marry 
Pike Surratt,” Buddy blurted. “Wouldn’t 
be no chance for me to stay on here with 
you then.” 
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Tom winced. With his naive frank- 
ness, Buddy could drive daggers into you. 
“You—you don’t think she’s likely to do 
that?” 

““We-ell—he sure hangs around her a 
lot.” 

Tom’s heart went heavy, and he felt 
suddenly tired. For three years, ever 
since her father and mother had died, 
Laura had been working in Farlin. She 
used to telephone Tom and he’d go in 
for her. But in the past three months she 
had come to the farm with Pike Surratt 
in his new car. 

No doubt she could already have mar- 
ried the man. Plainly, Surratt wanted 
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her. She could have had her house in 
Farlin, her easy exciting life as the wife 
of a prosperous and rising young business 
man. And her wounds from farm life had 
turned her toward those things, Tom 
knew. But so far she had waited. 


Her waiting gave Tom 
Hillary the treasured hope by which he 
lived and worked. He worked to show her 
that happiness and security could be 
wrested from a river-bottom farm; that 
the river could be licked. He worked to 
go to her with those things out of which 
her farm life had cheated her. He worked 
to put down deeper, still deeper roots into 


“Tom... Tom, don’t worry—don’t give up! We can 
start over again. I won’t be afraid.” 


BY WESTMORELAND GRAY 
ILLUSTRATOR: J. NUSSDORF 





the ground so that some day. ... 

“Last time Sis was here she asked me 
to go live with her in Farlin.” Buddy’s 
sober eyes roved lovingly over the rain- 
soaked farm. “I asked her who'd help 
you run things here. Guess I'd a sight 
rather go to jail, Tom, than to leave here 
and live in Farlin!” 

Laura and Surratt were coming down 
the lane, carefully avoiding the puddles. 
Tom couldn’t help studying them. Surratt 
in his swagger top-coat, his correct tan 
sport shoes, all bright as new paint. Laura 
with that smart little absurd hat over the 
floss-like auburn hair framing her smooth 
and lively face; with a transparent rain- 





coat over her trim tailored suit. Somehow 
those two seemed to belong together just 
then. 

“Is the levee going to hold, Tom?” she 
asked. 

Surratt put in briskly, “It’s twenty-one 
feet in Farlin and still rising.” Farlin 
was ten miles upriver. 

“The twenty-five foot crest has passed 
Healton,” Tom said. “If it doesn’t rise 
again the levee will hold.” 

Buddy greeted his sister and kissed 
her with the dignity of ten years. Laura 
hugged him hungrily. No doubt about 
how she felt about Buddy. 

Tom said, “You folks go into the front 
room while we scrub up.” As he and 
Buddy went around toward the back of 
the house, Buddy muttered, “She hugged 
me too tight. She’s figuring on some- 
thing.” And as they entered the bathroom 
the boy bolted. “Guess Ill run out to 
the lot and see about the new colt.” 


Laura and Surratt were 
waiting for Tom in the front room. 
Surratt sat on the edge of his chair with 
a faint air of superiority. Eagerness and 
impatience were in Laura’s eyes. 

“Pike’s got something to say, Tom. An 
offer for you. I'll let him tell you.” 

Tom turned gravely to Surratt. “It’s 
just this, Hillary. Why don’t you sell 
out here and go into real estate with me 
in Farlin—handling the rural property 
end? I'll furnish the backing.” 

Tom shifted uneasily but Surratt hur- 
ried on. “Now wait a minute! You know 
farmers and they trust you. And you 
know land. I know just what could be 
done, with your friendships and my 
capital.” 

“I’ve got the farm, Surratt.” 

Surratt nodded energetically. “We can 
sell it to the Halcom-Davis Company, 
for the gravel pits next the river. Don’t 
have to tell them floods often wash out 
the bottom roads so they can’t get to the 
gravel. That’s their lookout.” 

With rising dislike, Tom weighed the 
man and his motives. Surratt was a 
trader and a shrewd one. He catered to 
men’s weaknesses, and it had paid him. 
To Tom, that seemed a shallow way of 
life. You valued people for their strengths 
and loyalties, as friends and neighbors, 
not as sources of income. 

He guessed why Surratt made the offer. 
Surratt looked on Laura’s lingering at- 
tachment for Tom as a weakness. By 
catering to that weakness he hoped to 
gain her. And, too, Surratt could parade 
as the boss, with Tom as hired hand. 

“We're not on common ground, Surratt. 

(Continued on page 68) 

















Ky Carroll P. Streeter 


Mrs. R. J. Case on what they're doing 

to “strengthen America” in this time 
of world-wide turmoil, they would 
doubtless be the two most flabbergasted 
people in Herkimer County, New York. 
Yet after visiting with them for just one 
day I'd like to leave it to you to decide 
whether the idea is far-fetched. 

Their story goes back several years. 
Bob Case grew up on a truck farm, on 
his hands and knees (or so it seemed to 
him). And Bertha Cook, a Herkimer 
County farm girl, liked to raise things, 
too. So when they married and later 
bought a 100-acre farm, it was only nat- 
ural for them to have a fine garden. 

Last year the Cases had a garden of 
21 rows, 300 feet long, where they raised 
45 varieties of vegetables and some 
flowers. By laying out the plot so that it 
could be horse-cultivated, they managed 
the garden work and ran an 18-cow dairy 
farm without regular extra help. 

They planned the layout on paper 
before they sowed a seed. “It’s the only 
way you can end up with what you need, 
and it saves a lot of arguing at planting 
time,” Mrs. Case explains. “You know, 
a man is hard to control in a garden. 
Give him a package of seeds and he goes 
berserk.” 

The Cases put on 20 loads of manure 
and 800 pounds of superphosphate. Nat- 
urally, their garden produced a lot of 
food. But instead of hunting up a mar- 
ket in some nearby city, they hit on the 
idea of bringing the market out to the 


[ YOU were to congratulate Mr. and 


farm. Why not eat up that good food 
right out there? 

This fitted right in with another idea 
of theirs. Their family had consisted of 
three children. Two had died; the third 
was grown and gone. So here they were, 
a healthy couple in their forties, with 
a natural liking for children and a 
mighty quiet and lonesome house on 
their hands. 


Now it happened that 
not far away was a family of eight chil- 
dren about to be scattered to the four 
winds. The mother had died at the birth 
of the eighth, and the father had been 
unable to keep his family together. Sick- 
ness had disorganized the household and 
the children were in a terrifically run- 
down state, physically and emotionally. 
They were so undernourished that one 
was on the verge of St. Vitus’s dance. 
And one of the boys had temper tantrums 
that were something to behold. In short, 
here were good future prospects for 
juvenile courts and reformatories—not 
because the children were bad, but be- 
cause they lacked a chance to be normal. 

The upshot was that the Cases ar- 
ranged through the County Welfare So- 
ciety to take four of these boys and girls 
as foster children—two boys who are now 
8 and 9 and two girls 10 and 16. The 
county pays a nominal amount for their 
support. 

First of all, they got good, nourishing 
food, in accordance with principles that 
Mrs. Case learned in the Home Bureau. 


HEALTH AND FUN GROW 
ITFUL FARM GARDEN 


Foster children in the Case home get affection as well as food and shelter, and 
are growing up to be normal citizens. The lower picture shows how Mrs. Case's 
fruit cellar looks in March. 


And there was plenty there to eat. 

She put up 730 cans (mostly quarts) 
of vegetables and meat this year, includ- 
ing such things as broccoli, beet greens, 
mushrooms, peppers and wild strawberry 
preserves. Because her cans were full last 
summer she stored the pumpkins and 
squash in the attic and canned them in 
the winter. She put up a beef and a half, 
two veals, three bacon-type hogs, and a 
lot of chickens, 

Counting her family as “six and a 
half,” (she sent her son half of his food at 
college), her entire food bill for the last 
two years has been just about $10.40 a 
month, or 37 cents per week per person. 
(An average New York City family of six 
which earns $1500 a year pays $50 a 
month for food.) 

These children who were emaciated 
just three years ago are now plump and 
ruddy; they fairly sparkle. In the three 
years they have had but one cold, and 
they have never needed a doctor! 

“Believe me,” Mrs. Case told me, “I 
don’t need to demonstrate nutrition with 
white rats or guinea pigs. I can do it on 
boys and girls.” 

She scoffs at feeding children vitamin 
tablets. “You can put everything they 
need right on their plates,” she declares. 

Moreover the Case farmhouse is not 
just a place to room and board, it’s a 
home. The children have their own 
rooms, and the girls have furnished theirs 
with colorful dressing tables and bed 
tables. The oldest girl helped Mrs. Case 


plan the rearrangement of the kitchen, 
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and the two of them walked a mile and 
a half through snowdrifts to meet the 
specialist from Cornell who was going.to 
help them. 

The children have a dog. They belong 
to the Juvenile Grange. And they are 
getting the same training the Cases’ own 
children got. “First I had to cure ’em of 
fighting, then I had to teach ’em to fight a 
little,” Mrs. Case explains. 

Last summer when the children wanted 
an outdoor fireplace, they and Mrs. Case 
hauled a load of bricks from an aban- 
doned house. “That fireplace is a corker,” 
she told me, “but we have a circus there. 


Eating outdoors is not much more work 


than eating in the house. Somebody gets 
the dishes, somebody else the food, and 
dad goes after some roasting ears.” 


As I watched life in the 
Case household for just one day I couldn’t 
help thinking of the British refugee chil- 
dren who so stirred our hearts a few 
months ago. And I thought, too, of the 
children I had seen just last summer in 
orphanages and Children’s Homes in a 
number of states. Some of these Homes 
were doing a good job, some were in- 
credibly bleak and lonesome, and full of 
dazed and pathetic children. How about 
it—haven’t we tens of thousands of 
refugee children in our own country? 

Most authorities on the subject agree 
that the best place for such children is in 
their own homes with a surviving parent 
or close relative, even though such per- 
son may not be a “model” parent. The 
government now makes Aid to Dependent 
Children available for this purpose. Next 
best place is a carefully-selected and 
supervised foster-home, with people who 
really love children and who aren’t keep- 
ing them for the money there is in it, or 
the work they can get out of them. Least 
desirable place (except in special cases) 
is an institution. Yet many of us con- 
tribute to orphanages and think no 
further of the matter. 

A first practicable step would be to 
provide at least one rural social worker 
in every county, who could properly look 
after dependent children. 

Many farm families are doing the same 
thing as the Cases. By raising and pre- 
serving much of their own food supply 
they are making their own families more 
secure. And by making sound citizens 
out of children who might have ended up 
physically unfit, emotionally warped, and 
bitter, haven’t they helped to “strengthen 
America” as well? 





Would you like a new layout plan 
for a vegetable garden for a farm 
family of six? Just send a 3c stamp 
to Dept. G., FARM JOURNAL and 
FARMER'S WIFE, Philadelphia, Penna. 

































THAT JOBS 
TOO BIG 
FOR A 
HALF-WAY 
SOAP 













Fine linens, dainty dresses, 

rough work clothes, grimy play- 

things ... what kind of soap will 
do this whole wash without leav- a | 
ing half the dirt for you to rub out? 


| cate nah oe golden soap that puts 
two cleaners to work in your wash tub or 
machine. 
RICH FELS-NAPTHA SUDS (richer now than ever 
before) contain a washing ‘team’ no ordinary soap 
can match. Gentle, active naptha combined with 
richer, golden soap, loosens the deepest, stubbornest dirt 
and literally floats it away. 
NO WONDER WASHING’S EASIER and 
quicker with this double-acting soap. No 
wonder clothes come out cleaner, whiter 
— sweeter! 
If you’ve been struggling through wash- 
day with a half-way laundry soap, it’s 
time you tried the Fels-Naptha way. 
Golden Bar or Golden 
Chips— no job’s too big 
for Fels-Naptha Soap! 
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OLD-FASHIONED 
MOLASSES COOKIES 


8 cups all-purpose 1 teaspoon 
flour cinnamon 
3 cups molasses 


4 teaspoons Arm & 
a 1 cup lard, melted 


Hammer or Cow 


Brand Baking 4 cup butter, 
Soda melted 
4 teaspoon salt 10 ope ag boil- 


1 tablespoon ginger Granulated sugar 
1. Sift, then measure the flour. Sift three 
times with the baking soda, salt and 
spices. 
. Combine the molasses, melted shorten- 
ing and boiling water. 
. To these liquid ingredients, add 4 cups 
of dry ingredients and blend well. 
4. Add remaining 4 cups of dry ingredients 
gradually, beating well after each addi- 
tion. 
Let stand in a cool place about | hour. 
. Turn onto a lightly floured board. Roll 
\% inch thick. Cut with large, floured 
cooky cutter. Sprinkle with granulated 
sugar. Bake in hot oven. 
Amount: 5 dozen cookies 
Temp.: 425° F. Time: 15 minutes 
All spoon measurements level 


Send for free recipe book and set 
of bird cards in natural color. 
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(Please print name and address) 
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THIS “LITTLE ROOM™ ADDED A LOT 


HE R. W. Stewart farm home in 
([iettens County, Illinois, is the 

familiar T type—you know the kind, 
with the kitchen and dining room in the 
long leg of the T and a couple of front 
rooms in the other part. But the addition 
of one small piece, 14 by 16 feet, has 
made that house at least 50 per cent more 
livable. Best of it is, the Stewarts’ ideas 
could be used by tens of thousands of 
other farm families, whether their houses 





are just like this one or not. 

By a glance at the floor plan you'll see 
that this addition gave them a cozy “little 
room” where much of the family living 
goes on, a bathroom, two good closets, 
and an entrance to the basement on the 


ground level (which 
means that the men 


can carry things down 
there without having to 
go up over back porch 
steps). The basement 
underneath this addi- 
tion is just as useful, 
containing a place for men to wash up 
and leave outdoor clothes, a laundry, and 
fruit cellar. The next thing to go in there 
will be a shower bath. 

The Stewart house is 95 years old and 
has been moved three times. “When I 
came here to live and found that we could 
not have a new house,” Mrs. Stewart says, 
“T simply dreamed and planned some im- 
provements on this one. It’s become like 
an old friend now; I'd hate to go away 
from it.” 

Total cost of the addition, including 
bathroom fixtures and plumbing, would 
probably be $1500 now, Mr. Stewart esti- 
mates. But it was not much more than 
half that for him, because he did the ex- 
cavating and much of the carpentry him- 
self. Mrs. Stewart even did a little of it. 

“The ‘little room’,” Mrs. Stewart says, 
“has become so essential that I often won- 
der how I did without it. Here are my 
favorite books and magazines, my scrap- 
books (which are a hobby with me), my 


Here’s an Idea That 
Could Be Used on Many 
an Old House 


desk and business center, and a comfort- 
able cot. Sometimes when my day’s work 
pushes me, a relaxed five minutes on that 
cot puts new vigor ‘in me soul.’ Because 
the ‘little room’ is off by itself the grand- 
children nap there, and on Sunday after- 
noons the head of the house has been 
found there under the Sunday paper.” 

On the next page are shown parts of 
the “littlke room.” The drawers in the 
closet are used for mending materials, 
patterns, etc., and the sewing machine 
stands near by. Outside the “little room” 
a second closet, built over the basement 
opens into the hall. It contains, 
among other things, the ironing board 
and clothes bars. 


steps, 


Partitions in the “‘lit- 
tle room,” as well as 
one of the dining room 
walls, are of plywood, 
a material which Mrs. 
Stewart likes very 
much. For casement 
windows in the “little 
room,” bathroom and over the kitchen 
sink she merely up-ended some ordinary 
cellar windows and hinged them on the 
side. 

Mrs. Stewart’s remodeled kitchen is al- 
most a duplicate of one that Farmer’s 
Wife had in St. Paul, as predecessor to 
our present Farm Kitchen in Philadelphia. 

There are cupboards around two sides 
of the kitchen. They meet in the upper 
right hand corner of the kitchen—not 
shown on the floor plan. Because cup- 
board space back in a corner is hard to 
reach, Mrs. Stewart put partitions inside 
the cupboards, closing this space off 
from the kitchen side entirely. Then she 
opened it through the wall, into the din- 
ing room. There it makes a fine cupboard 
for her blue willow ware. The cupboard 
door is a barn window; you’d never know 
it unless you were told, for it looks fine. 

With one wall of plywood and the other 
three in Currier and Ives wallpaper, this 
dining room is cheerful and interesting. 
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Try what | did... 


figure your own car financing! 


Chances are you'll save some money! 


New cars are few and far between 
for most families...and you’re care- 
ful to make sure you get just the car 
you want! Why not take the same 
care in choosing a time payment 
plan? It’s wise to figure the financing 
cost yourself before you buy...and 
it may save you money! 

Just fill out and mail the coupon 
below. You will receive the GMAC 
Figuring Chart that gives you all the 
details of car financing in dollars and 
cents...shows you exactly what you 
get for what you pay. 

In a few minutes at home you can 
figure your own time payment trans- 
action on any new General Motors 
car—based on the amount of time 
you want and the amount you wish 
to pay monthly. 

After you’ve figured your own 


NO SALESMAN 


WILL CALL 


“‘deal,’’ compare various financing 
plans and what they offer! 

Notice that the low-cost General 
Motors Instalment Plan includes 
sound insurance protection for 
your car! 

But see for yourself. . . mail the 
coupon today! Then see your General 
Motors dealer. 

If your income is received on a 
seasonal basis and you desire pay- 
ments to conform with the receipt of 
your income to help you in the pur- 
chase of a new or used car—consult 
at once with your own General 
Motors dealer. A financing plan can 
probably be arranged to suit your 
specific needs! 

This plan is available only through 
dealersin Chevrolet, Pontiac, Buick, 
Oldsmobile and Cadillac cars. 
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c.. PREASHIONED GIRL! 














MRS. WM. FREY, jovial country —> 
wife, says: “I’ve lived a good long 
while. And I know folks are likely 
to get sluggish if they don’t have 
enough bulk in their diet. That’s 
why I eat Post’s Bran Flakes regu- 
larly. They help prevent constipa- 
tion due to lack of bulk... help keep 
a body feelin’ pert. No sirree, I’m 
never without Post’s Bran Flakes!” 

























Our Farm kitchen Discovers 
a Revolutionary Method for 
Puddings and Pie Fillings. 












GRAND FOR 
MUFFINS TOO! 
HOME-TESTED RECIPE 
ON EVERY PACKAGE 


~<4— ANDREW KAELIN, retired dairy- 
man, says: ‘““My daughter kept urgin’ 
me to try Post's Bran Flakes. She said \': smooth sauces, puddings and pie 















os sain tae ¢ ee ee ee fillings your Waterloo? Do you hate 
say ... Post’s Bran Flakes have got a | to stand over the stove and stir? 
nut-like flavor you just can't resist. Does the ’phone ring or the baby always 
I reckon that’s why I’ve been diggin’ cry at the critical moment in your choc- 
into a bowlful every morning since!” olate pie making? 

Then try our Farm Kitchen NO STIR 
method for milk-made sauces, puddings 
and pie fillings which are thickened with 
flour or cornstarch. Briefly, it’s a double- 
boiler-dump; next, cooking without stir- 
ring; then a beating into luscious smooth- 










ness, 

Requirements are: a double boiler and 
a good rotary beater plus a dependable 
recipe. The method does not work with 
very thick mixtures, but who wants stiff, 


(| Tey These Tested Farm itch 


Level measurements, please! Use a dou- 
ble boiler and rotary beater. 





MRS. WILLIAM MATHERLY, whose —> 
hobby is raising pets, says: “Being a 
country wife takes lots of energy. That’s 
why I eat foods that are downright nour- 
ishing ... foods like Post’s Bran Flakes. 
W-h-y-y, they’ve even got that energy 
Vitamin B, in ’em you hear talked about 
so much! I have Post’s Bran Flakes 
*most every morning. They’re mighty 
wholesome, grand-tasting too.” 
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i ty ee 2 
si le eon . Easy Cream Sauce SI 
H H 2 c. milk 4 tbisp. butter te 
Are you getting the 3 extra benefits found 5 aie. ter os tan aa - 
in Post’s 40% Bran Flakes? Scald milk. Blend flour, butter and salt into 
a ball, drop into hot milk. Cover, cook 15 e 
=’ YOUR DAILY BULK— _ teeth and bones... iron for the blood minutes. Beat. wn 
‘ "Eaten every day as a_...and Vitamin G! us 
cereal or in muffins, Blanc Mange or Cornstarch Pudding U 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes provide you _ VITAMIN Bi GENEROUSLY ADDED. 2 c. milk Vg tsp. salt - 
with bran, a natural regulator, to help You need Vitamin By every day. V3 c. sugar Yo tsp. vanilla 
protect against sluggishness due to Yet net ages diets do not ne ge 3 tblsp. cornstarch 2 
enou of it. A one-ounce serving 0 ‘ : 
lack of bulk in your daily diet. aera Sean Wishes wich a he Scald milk. Thoroughly blend sugar with 2. 
VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS. you up to 4 of your minimum daily cornstarch and salt. Dump into hot milk, 2 
* Post’s Bran Flakes, made with need, a third extra benefit at no extra cover, cook 20 minutes. Remove, eee Y; 
choice parts of sun-ripened wheat, cost. Ask your grocer for a large size smooth, Add flavoring, mold and chill. Se 
supply you with phosphorus for the package of Post’s Bran Flakes today! Butterscotch Pudding (without egg) ne 
RADIO HIT! “Portia Faces Life,’’ Monday thru Friday. 2 c. milk | 3 Cc. flour won 
See your newspaper for time and station. 2 tblsp. butter V4 tsp. salt i 
c. brown sugar /y tsp. vanilla 
4 g 
Scald milk and butter. Thoroughly blend 
brown sugar with flour (or use 3 tblsp. corn- Sar 
starch) and salt. Dump into hot milk, cover, cee 
A Post Cereal made by General Foods cook 20 min. Remove, beat until smooth, add pat 





flavoring. coc 
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These desserts came out smooth with 


out one stir—only a final brisk beating! | 


rubbery desserts anyway? For the tender, 
quivery kind of puddings and pie fillings, 
we found it a great saver of time and 
patience. While the gently boiling water 
in the lower part of the double boiler is 
doing the work, you have 20 minutes to 
make pie crust or feed the chickens. 

The inspiration for this NO STIR idea 
came from a reader, Mrs. Norma Roberts 
of New Hampshire, who sent us a cream 
sauce recipe, using a similar method. We 
applied her NO STIR system to desserts, 
making no less than 50 Farm Kitchen 
tests, plus home tests by office folks. We 
tried dozens of combinations of flour, 
cornstarch, sugar and egg, and are down- 
right enthusiastic about our recipes. 
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Butterscotch Filling 
Same as Butterscotch Pudding, plus 1 egg or 
2 yolks. Proceed as directed until pudding is 
smooth. Pour part over beaten egg, return 
to double boiler, cook 2 min. beating to 
biend, flavor. Use for pudding, pie, cake. 


Cream Filling 


Same ingredients as in Butterscotch Filling, 


using 3% ¢c. white sugar in place of brown. | 


Use same method adding egg last. Vary as 
any cream filling. 


Chocolate Pudding (without egg) 


2 c. milk 2%, to | c. sugar 
2 tbisp. butter V4 c. flour 

2 sq. chocolate or 4, tsp. salt 

/3 c. cocoa Vy tsp. vanilla 


Scald milk and butter with chocolate (cut 
in pieces). Thoroughly blend sugar, flour, 
salt, also cocoa if used. Dump into hot milk, 
cover, cook 20 minutes. Remove, beat until 
smooth. Add flavoring. 


Chocolate Filling 


Same as above, plus 1 egg or 2 yolks. Pro- | 


ceed as above until pudding is smooth. Pour 
part over beaten egg, return to double boiler, 
cook 2 min. beating to blend. Add flavoring. 
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j almost left 
my husband... 





WHEN WE MOVED TO THE COUNTRY!” 


“L WAS CITY-BRED and when I first stepped 
into the kitchen in our house in the country 
and saw an old-fashioned coal stove, I almost 


turned and fled!” 











“TOM’S A DARLING, THOUGH... he said 


I could have just as modern a range as the 
one I had in the city. He grabbed me 
and said, ‘Come on, we’re off to see the 
Perfection dealer !’” 

















“WHAT A SURPRISE I had when I saw “AND MORE GOOD NEWs! With Perfection’s 


those beautiful Perfection Oil Ranges! rfect burner-control you can use the new 
They’re even more modern than my city vitamin-cooking’. You can adjust the burner 
range. And they’re just as fast heating as _ heat exactly to dozens of heats at a touch 
gas... and faster than electricity!” of the finger!” 





“HOME IN MY KITCHEN, I made other dis- “I WOULDN'T GO BACK to my city range 
coveries! My pans stay shiny, spotlessly clean. for the world! My modern Perfection has 
There's not a trace of soot or smoke with = more modern controls than my city range 
these modern Perfection Oil Ranges. And... . yet it costs only 40c a week for fuel 
no objectionable odor.” . . . much \ess than other two ‘city’ fuels!” 











DISCOVER THE DIFFERENCE IN MODERN | ~~" 

| BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED BOOK, FREE! ! 

| PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY ! 

| 7276-B Piatt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. | 

| “a Please send me, free, the new 24-page book I 

Better Cooking with Less Work” 1. Also booklet " 

0, ¥ RA N G F S | on Superfex Oil Burning Refrigerators CD). i 
yy, | 

armen | Name | 

LOW PRICES EASY TERMS | salts 

The Mark of Quality repateetecner wermenrie cree are i 

County ____ State. —_o i 
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Dinner is no trick at all, says Mrs. Silvanus, with 

a supply of frozen foods. Note that the pork 

roast is in the bottom of the refrigerator to thaw; 

vegetables and fruits are in the freezing compart- 
ment. 


Ky Miriam Williams 


MAGINE enjoying May’s rhubarb, 

June’s strawberries, July’s green peas, 

August’s corn-on-the-cob and Decem- 
ber’s prime pork roast when April gar- 
dens are just being planted! Perhaps you 
don’t have to imagine, but are, yourself, 
having dinner this coming Sunday of last 
spring’s fries, and green limas and 
peaches from your own cold storage 
locker. For one of the fine things about 
frozen foods is that they know no sea- 
son, 

Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife folks 
experienced a bit of luxury living when 
our latest Guest Cook, Mrs. Raymond 
Silvanus of Lake County, Illinois, pre- 
pared delicious meals from her own farm- 
produced and locker-frozen foods. We 
invited this up-to-date young woman to 
come to Philadelphia and our Farm 
Kitchen to show our readers how one 
progressive farm family makes use of a 
locker plant in helping solve its food 


Frozen vegetables cook in } 


15 min. 


Corn-on-the-cob is more successfully baked 
than boiled (no cob taste). Thaw just 
enough to separate ears, spread with butter, 
bake 30 to 40 min. at 350° F. Less time is 


needed if corn is thawed. 


Rhubarb—make a syrup of % c. sugar 
and 1% c. water. Boil 2 min., add 1 qt. frozen 
rhubarb, bring to boil and cook 2 min. Avoid 
unnecessary stirring. Delicious with meat. 


problem. Her story is helpful, we believe, 
to all farm women who plan a year- 
around food supply, whether they have 
lockers or not. 

Since Mr, Silvanus was comparatively 
free in February when we arranged for 
the trip, he came, too. They brought with 
them, packed in dry ice, a whole assort- 
ment of frozen foods—tender green peas 
and baby limas, corn-on-the-cob, succulent 
asparagus tips and French cut green 
beans, pink rhubarb, plump red straw- 
berries, and golden peaches. Also there 
were two beautifully cleaned and cut 
frying chickens, beef cut in neat pieces 
for chop suey or stew, and a wonderful 
crown roast of pork with the center 
stuffed with sausage. Everyone who 
sampled these foods at the Farm Kitchen 
praised their good color and fine fresh 
flavor, for they were prepared and cooked 
just right. 


How to Cook Frozen Vegetables 
2 to 33 the time 
as when fresh. Drop the frozen vegetable di- 
rectly into boiling salted water, about % c. 
water and % tsp. salt. Cover kettle 
vegetable is thawed, uncover to finish cook- 
ing, until barely tender. After the water 
comes to a boil, asparagus tips require 3 to 5 
min., peas 5 min., green lima beans 12 to 


until 









The Silvanus rule about lockers is this: 
you take out just what you put in. They 
believe it pays to choose fruits and vege- 
tables at their prime, to follow approved 
methods as to treatment before packing, 
then put them into modern containers 
and rush them to the locker plant, which 
in their case is four miles away. Impor- 
tant, too, is the fact that their plant at 
Mundelein is well equipped, with a pre- 
cooling room for meat, a sharp freeze 
room where a 20° below temperature is 
used, and locker rooms kept at zero. The 
operator, Mr. Bauer, an expert meat cut- 
ter, has experimented with wrapping 
papers and containers, and buys the best 
in quantity lots for his patrons. 


We figured that it would 
cost $124.75 to purchase at city market 
prices the frozen fruits and vegetables 
which Mrs. Silvanus put into her locker 
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Mrs. Raymond Silvanus of Illinois Comes to the Farm hitchen as a Guest Cook. 


last year. This included 380 pints of 
fruits and vegetables and 25 packages 
if corn-on-the-cob. As for meat, in a 
vear and a half they have put in for freez- 
hogs and 


ng 2 lambs, 1 veal, 3, beef, 5'2 
30 chickens. They estimate a saving over 
retail meat prices (by the half or quarter 
carcass) of $85, minus the cost of cutting, 
wrapping and storage at the plant. 

They use two and sometimes three 
lockers, at a cost of $25 a year, and 
usually make one weekly trip to the 
locker, on Fridays when Mrs. Silvanus 
buys groceries. During fruit and vege- 
table season, of course, they go as often 
as there are fresh things to put in. What 
Mrs. Silvanus cannot freeze, she cans, 


Frozen Food Dinner 


Crown roast of por’ Rhubarb sauce 


Mashed potatoes Brown gravy 


Buttered pcas Corn-on-the-cob 


Rolls Buiter Jelly 


Frosted berry shoricake 


To cook frozen meat, first thaw it in the 
lower part of the re.rigerator 12 to 48 hrs. 
depending upon kind and size, before using. 
Place unwrapped meat on a plate or tray. 
Less juice is lost if thawing takes place at 
a low temperature. Then roast, fry or cook 
as ordinary meat. Meat may be cooked with- 
out thawing, only more time (up to 20 min- 
utes more a pound or a roast) must be 
allowed, as 2% hours for a thawed 4-pound 
roast and 4 hours if started frozen. Roast 
tender cuts uncovered at a /ow temperature 
(300-325° F.). 


and this includes tomatoes, baby beets, 
pears and some peaches, besides pickles, 
relishes and preserves. 

[ know that the account of all these 
foods must make you think that “she has 
a large family.” The fact is Mr. and Mrs. 
Silvanus have just one small, and ador- 
able, daughter. But they have two hired 
men most of the time and lots of com- 
pany. As Mrs. Silvanus said, “We prob- 
ably spend more on food than is neces- 
sary. but it makes a big part of our 
entertainment. We enjoy our home, so 
have invited guests at least twice a week, 
and folks drop in besides.” To be pre- 
pared for any emergency, she keeps a 
well-stocked shelf of such 
foods as canned date-nut bread, tuna fish, 
shrimp, cake and muffin mixes. 

Our Guest Cook brought with her some 
Illinois bulletins giving 
directions for freezing fruits, vegetables 


emergency 


University of 


and meats. (We suggest that you write 
the Extension Division of your own State 
College for such help.) These, with sug- 
gestions gained at meetings sponsored by 
her Home Advisor, Mrs. Helen Volk, and 
her own and her neighbors’ experiences, 
give her a real knowledge of frozen foods. 


Anp by the way, have you 
tried frozen rhubarb? It’s a favorite with 
the Silvanus family. It is cut fairly long 
for sauce, fine-cut for pies, and packed in 
containers without sugar. Other fruits, as 
berries and pitted cherries are packed in 
layers with sugar. Mrs. Silvanus fills car- 
tons quite full, finding that they settle 
enough in the journey to the locker 





Frozen Berry Desserts 


Frosted Berry Shortcake. For each serv- 
ing, allow 4 vanilla waers. Spread wafers 
with lightly sweetened whipped cream, clear 
to the edge, then stack and frost the sides 
generously with whipped cream. Let ripen 
in the refrigerator several hours. Serve topped 
with a few frozen strawberries, which are 
best when not entirely thawed—very cold 


with a slightly frosty center. 


Raspberry Bavarian Cream. Dissolve 1 
package raspberry flavored gelatin in 1 c. hot 
water. Add % c. juice from frozen berries 
or water. Cool. As it begins to stiffen, whip 

whipped 


with a beater and fold in cream 


from % to 1 c. cream. Mold. Serve gar- 


nished with frozen raspberries. 


Use frozen berries or peaches on short- 
cake, ice cream, over sponge cake, in me- 


ringue shells, with rennet custards. 


plant to allow space for expansion in 
freezing. 

Mrs. Silvanus cautions against over- 
blanching vegetables. Dip them in very 
cold water to cool quickly. She picks 
vegetables early in the morning, when at 
their prime, and has them in the locker 
by noon. She never does more than 16 
pints of peas or one crate of berries at a 
time, and often does asparagus and rhu- 
barb the same day. 

We noted that Mrs. Silvanus used 
paper containers entirely, trying several 
kinds. She feels that modern waxed and 
lined paper containers have these advan- 
tages over glass jars: they stack and store 
better in the locker, they don’t break and, 
most important, vegetables can be cooked 
without thawing, which retains flavor and 
vitamin content. 

She has tried many kinds and cuts of 
meat, and feels her success is due to care- 
ful wrapping and low storage tempera- 
tures. Pork, Mrs. Silvanus suggests, 
should be used within four months, but 
she has carried poultry, beef, lamb and 
veal almost a year. 

A near-by family, the Earl Kanes, like 
frozen cranberry relish, to serve with 
July 4th duck, also frozen. Another 
neighbor, Mrs. Lewis Mills, has success- 
fully frozen cauliflower, packing tender 
flowerets and lower stems, to be creamed 
separately. She also froze 40 quarts of 
cottage cheese, and her family found 
it as fresh as ever six months later. 

Such ideas as these are helping to 
write a new chapter in food preservation 
on the farm—one which makes possible 
a year around supply of fresh foods. 
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AMERICA’S 


DEFENSE CENTERS 





Principal Greyhound Information Offices: 
New York City © Cleveland, Ohio * Phila- 
delphia, Pa. * Chicago, III. * San Francisco, 
Calif. © Ft. Worth, Texas * Minneapolis, 
Minn. * Boston, Mass. * Washington, D. C. 
Detroit, Michigan © St. Louis, Missouri 
Lexington, Kentucky * Charleston, W. Va. 
Cincinnati, Ohio * Richmond, Va. * Memphis, 
Tennessee * New Orleans, La. * Windsor, 
Ontario, (44 London St., E.) © Montreal, 
Quebec (1188 Dorchester Street, West). 





and easiest to reach 
by Super-Coach 


That first meeting of Pop and Mom with the 
boy at camp—touching, dramatic, something to 
remember! Greyhound is mighty proud to make 
such reunions easier, more convenient, lower in 
cost. For Greyhound reaches directly far more 
of America’s military bases and camps than any 
other transportation system—(the largest of these 
are indicated by dots on the Greyhound map 
above, but there are many, many more). 


Even if you can’t get away for a visit to camp 
by air-conditioned Super-Coach, give your par- 
ticular young soldier a Greyhound ticket 
home when he’s due for leave. He'll agree, “It’s 
service made to measure for men in the Service!” 























LETTERS 


(Continued from page 43) 


and crackers. We held grown-up con- 
versation, extending our little fingers 
elegantly, as we discussed the beauty of 
our corn doll children. 

Other happy memories are of the days 
we went down to the creek in summer. 
We hunted birds’ nests and learned their 
calls and the color of their eggs. In- 
cidentally, we picked gooseberries. 

I don’t recall now whether the ironing 
was always finished early in the week. 
whether we had pie or cake for dessert. 
whether the dusting was done each day, 
or whether Mother canned five or five 
hundred quarts of fruits and vegetables. 
but I do remember that she took time 
out to play with us.—Mother’s Daughter, 
Minnesota, 


Dreamers Akin 
By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


Wide-eyed country child, 

You sit and dream 

Of what lies over yonder hill. 

You vision cities wide and tall. 

You wish that you might share in all 
Their glamour and their thrill. 


Though worlds apart 

Know you, a ragged, dirty 

City child is dreaming, too. 

Your meadows and your woodland 
streams 

Are the fabric of his dreams! 


We Had Fun 
EAR EDITOR: “Why go to all that 


bother of gardening? We don’t own 
the place and might move any year,” so 
many renters say. But we feel differently 
after fixing up, and moving away from, 
four rented places. 

When we lived on a large farm in 
mountainous Vermont, there was a most 
beautiful view from our north window, 
but in the immediate foreground just the 
cow lane and barnyard. So, at every post 
along the lane we planted a red rambler 
rose bush, which we had dug up from a 
friend’s garden. Then to conceal the 
barnyard, we planted several small white 
pines and hemlocks. The whole family 
went hunting for suitable landscaping 
material one Sunday. What fun it was, 
too, with the horse and old rickety buck- 
board, as we bumped over the brook and 
the stony slopes of the cow pasture. 

Along the back edge of the lawn we 
made a border of lilacs and perennials 
(which a neighbor gave us) and a plant- 
ing of a few annuals. 

Although we lived on this farm only 
two years, we do not consider our land- 
scaping wasted. We hope to drive that 
way sometime, and see our rose lane 
all in bloom. Meanwhile we hope it is 
giving someone else pleasure. By the time 
we get a home of our own, we shall know 
just what we want for our permanent ar- 
rangements.—Landscaper, Massachusetts. 
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should com- 
sent ?—Claire, 


Polly: To whom 


invitations be 


Dear 
mencement 
Vissourt. 


NNOUNCEMENTS of graduation or 


£\ invitations to commencement are 
usually sent to family friends and rela- 
tives. It is unnecessary to send them to 


your classmates or vour boy friend, unless 
he happens to live in another town. 
¥ * *% 

Dear Polly: I have been invited to a 
good many dances and parties at friends’ 
homes. How can I give a party for them? 
Our home is very small.—Rosemary, Ken- 
tucky. 


N NICE weather you can have all of 
your friends together for an outdoor 
a doggy roast, hayrack ride, skat- 
ing or swimming party. Theater parties 
are fun, too, with refreshments afterward 
at one of the tearooms in town. Another 
solution_is to give a series of small par- 


party 


JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 


ties. Yours could be informal Sunday 
night suppers, with parlor games and the 
radio for entertainment. 
* * 
Dear Polly: I know it isn’t right to let 
a boy kiss you when it’s one of your first 
dates with him. But if he asks you for a 
kiss, what can you say?—Anne, Wiscon- 
sin. 


OU can be stern and stiffish—or you 
can be smooth and clever when you're 
saying “No.” It’s possible to be firm, but 
still be good natured. And if you can put 
a little wit and humor into your remarks, 
so much the better. The lightness of your 
voice won't deceive him, if he’s smart. 
He’ll know what you mean. For instance, 
you might say, “Tom, it’s this way: I only 
kiss people on Thursday nights at 10:00. 
It’s the wrong night and the wrong hour, 
so you're all off schedule.” Not the 
brightest possible remark, but better than 
an angry scene or a little discourse on 
your theories of necking. 
* * * 

Dear Polly: When a couple becomes en- 
gaged, how do you say something nice the 
first time you meet them?—Rose, West 
Virginia. 


F YOU know them well, best wishes 

and congratulations are always offered. 
You can vary it by saying, “I’ve heard the 
news—and [| think it’s grand!” Anyway, 
say it simply and sincerely. 





55 


Dear Polly: I am bothered greatly with 
freckles. Is there a way to get rid of 
them?—Marilyn, Missouri. 


HERE is no authentic, guaranteed 

way of removing freckles. As you 
grow older, freckles usually become less 
noticeable. That’s small comfort to you 
now, I know; the best thing to do is ac- 
cept them naturedly and forget 
about them. 


good 


% *% *% 

Dear Polly: What is the difference be- 
tween dinner gowns and formals and what 
should you wear to a semi-formal dance? 
Does a high school boy have to wear a 
tux to a formal school function?—Betty 
Ann, Maryland. 


FORMAL gown is appropri- 
ate for very formal dances and balls. 
It is usually without sleeves and can have 
a low cut back. A dinner gown is less for- 
mal because, though floor length, it has 


evening 


sleeves and a back. A formal evening 
gown can be converted into a dinner 
gown or a less formal frock by wearing a 
jacket over it. In most communities 
“semi-formal” has come to mean that 
women wear their less formal long 


dresses, the men wear dark business suits. 
In spring, the men wear white suits or 
white flannels. In high school, a “formal” 


function usually means long informal 
dresses for the girls, best suits for the 
boys. 


PLENTY OF SPACE...PLENTY OF COLD- 
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BOTH when needed most 
. » » « in this big 9-foot 


Here’s the refrigerator that takes care of your daily needs 
with ease and economy . . . then, comes through with flying 
colors when you want a different shelf arrangement for bulky 
cmacae os chan peeakeiiaan alk tee 
weather. Norge is the famous hot-weather refrigerator 
because 


Only NORGE hat the ROLLATOR 
COLD-MAKER with the MOTOR-COOLER 


... @ band of flowing refrigerant around the 
motor-compressor unit to give extra cold- 
making efficiency and economy in extra hot 
weather. Norge is packed with other great 
features, too. See them . 
tags at your Norge dealer’s now. 


i.WORGE ...,... 
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Buy a new FLORENCE 
6 BOTTLED GAS RANGE! 


i Start right when you're 
p utting this new fuel 
gocke ta your home... 
with a beautiful new Florence Range, 
built throughout to give you the most 
from bottled gas! 

For Florence cooking is the sort you've 
always wanted . . . marvelously depend- 
able baking and roasting . . . quick, full- 
flavored broiling . . . lightning-fast top 
cooking. Florence gives you all of these 

. . in the most beautiful ranges you've 
ever seen! 

See the newest Florence Bottled Gas 
Ranges now at your reliable Florence 
Dealer's! There are 13 splendid models, 
for all types of bottled gas . . . all back- 
ed by more than 65 years’ experience. 
One of them is just right for your home 
and your budget. Let the Florence Deal- 
er help you choose it! 


THERE’S TOP VALUE FOR YOU 
IN THESE BIG FEATURES! 
© Extra-large oven... all porcelain lined . . . 
heavily insulated to keep fuel costs low! 

© Smokeless-type broiler. 

© Famous “Focused Heat” burners, with 
‘click-simmer’’ control. 


© Gleaming, easy-to-clean 
white porcelain enamel finish. 


Florence 
gortss Ranges 


LET FLORENCE DO YOUR COOKING! 
A RANGE FOR EVERY FUEL 










ELECTRIC * COMBINATION 


| ORENCE STOVE CO., Gardner, Mass. | 
" Dept.J-5 | 
| Send free booklets. I am interested in ( BOTTLED | 


GAS RANGES 0 Gas Ranges 0 Oil Ranges 
| O Electric Ranges © Combination Ranges. 











| Name 
Address | 
City. State. - | 











SOME DON'TS FOR 
EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 
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How not to be invited back: Leave your room in a storm-struck maze; monopolize 
the bathroom; appear in tin curlers and housecoat at the family breakfast table; 
stay out till the wee small hours. But don’t say you weren’t warned! 


Ky Beth E. Cummings 


HERE’s nothing much more fun 
[iin being invited to visit some one 

—unless maybe it’s being invited 
back again. The art of being a popular 
guest isn’t hard to acquire, but some- 
times it gets lost in the shuffle and excite- 
ment of strangers, parties, new dates, 
new surroundings. So before you toss 
your entire wardrobe into a small groan- 
ing bag, and go dashing off to move in on 
some innocent family for two or three 
days, organize yourself a little. 

Remember Mary Ellen? She’s the girl 
who visited you last summer when you 
both seemed to have such a wonderful 
time. She’s the kind of girl who has lots 
of invitations for “return engagements” 
because she seems to know just how to 
fit into a household, instead of having a 
household fit around her. 

Her excited appreciation of your invi- 
tation made you feel so good you could 
hardly wait for her to arrive. As you 
chattered your way home from the sta- 
tion, you told her of a few of the things 
you'd planned. She was game for every- 
thing. You had been a little apprehensive 
about a card party, since not all girls like 
to play cards, but Mary Ellen seemed to 


think it'd be fun. You noticed that she 
hadn’t brought a huge wardrobe of 
clothes. That meant she didn’t have a lot 
of pressing to do, and simplified her pack- 
ing considerably. It’s not very good taste 
to go visiting, laden with lots of clothes. 

Thinking back on it now, you remem- 
ber some other things that made Mary 
Ellen’s visit so pleasant. Somehow or 
other, she had discovered the family 
routine. She was up and dressed for 
breakfast right on the dot with the rest of 
the family, having slipped in and out of 
the bathroom without discommoding a 
soul. She left the bathroom and her bed- 
room as neat as she found them, picked 
up her clothes, made her own bed. 


Wauen the girls came 
in that afternoon for a get-together, Mary 
Ellen was pleasant to them all, chatting 
with everyone a bit. She did a fine job of 
letting the others do most of the talking. 
It’s a wise girl who doesn’t try to hold 
the center of the stage all of the time. 
When the party was over, she insisted on 
pitching right in and helping clean up. 
She seemed to be having fun, and it did 
relieve your mother of an extra job. 

Since Saturday night is the big one in 
your town, you went to some pains to 
organize a mixed party for that night. 
Mary Ellen did you justice by looking 
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lovely, and by having such a good time 
with Bob, the boy whom you had to con- 
vince that some blind dates are oppor- 
tunities, not duties. She concentrated her 
charm and personality on him, leaving 
you and your girl friends to charm your 
own boy friends. And right there you 
stop to shudder and vow once more that 
you'll never, never invite again that other 
young miss who came to visit you last 
year and who began collecting boy 
friends like some people collect penguins. 
You almost lost your happy home and girl 
friends that time—to say nothing of your 
own best beau. 

Your mother and father are subtle but 
definite in their wishes about Saturday 
night hours, and you were so glad when 
Mary Ellen made a special point of find- 
ing out about them before you left that 
night. You couldn’t help thinking again 
about that last house guest, and the 
ominous silence that greeted you when 
the two of you came downstairs the next 
morning after a similar party. She had 
coaxed and coaxed the night before to stay 
out a little while longer, arguing that, 
“Your folks won’t say anything—after all 
I’m company.” No, your folks didn’t say 
anything, but there had been a while when 
you wished they would! 

She was the same girl who had ac- 
cepted a date with one of the local boys 
without saying anything to you about it. 
That’s something Mary Ellen would never 
do. If a boy suggests a movie or a date, 
she says, “That'll be up to Janie. She may 
already have planned something.” 


THE way Mary Ellen 
seems to melt away when you and brother 
Jack get into one of your inevitable 
squabbles is a comforting habit. It may 
be pure coincidence or it may be fem- 
inine intuition, but she has a knack of 
not being around when family argu- 
ments get into swing. 

Her thoughtfulness of your family 
makes her mighty popular with the paren- 
tal powers-that-be. Once she took you 
and your mother to the movie, insisting 
politely but firmly on its being her treat. 
She flatters your father by talking with 
him when he’s free, and by leaving him 
to his paper and his favorite chair at the 
right time. And your grandfather thinks 
she’s wonderful because she always 
spends some time talking with him. 
When all of the members of the family 
are occupied, she can entertain herself. 

Her crowning secret lies in not pro- 
longing her visit, no matter how you urge 
her. She leaves on schedule, and all of 
her belongings go with her. About three 
days after she has gone, you always have 
the nicest bread-and-butter note from 
her. Your mother hears from her too. 
And usually she sends a small gift—like 
some perfume, a book or a hanky. 

Being a popular guest is all in letting 
first things come first. Your hostess and 
her family are to be considered above 
anybody else; next, their friends. The im- 
portance of the smooth dates you have 
and the conquests you make among the 
local boys are secondary. 











ool the knife! 


Insist on shoes with ALL LEATHER in vital parts 


ONE WaAy to be sure that the shoes you 
buy your boy or girl contain all leather in 
vital hidden parts* would be to cut them 
apart. The practical way is to demand 
Red Goose or Friedman-Shelby shoes. 

Red Goose and Friedman-Shelby 
shoes for boys and girls are honestly 
constructed with a// deather in vital 

arts*. You will never find paper or fiber- 
oard substitutes for leather in counters, 
insoles, middle soles, or heel bases. 

Leather is the most desirable of all 
footwear materials . . . and because they 
have all /eather in vital parts* , Red Goose 
and Friedman-Shelby shoes fit better and 
wear longer. They stay in style. They hold 
their shape. 

Consider the comfort and happiness 
of your boy or girl! Insist upon Red 
Goose or Friedman-Shelby shoes. You 
will like their “grown-up” styles... 


*Counters, Insoles, Heel Bases 


RED GOOSE Bibu- 


auc FRIEDMAN-SHELBY SHOES 


Germres oF 


FOR Boys AN D 
Copyright 1941, Friedman-Shelby, St. Louis, Mo. 


plus the added economy which a// Jeather 
in vital parts* effects through assured com- : 
fort, lasting fit, and longer wear. 
Why RED GOOSE and FRIEDMAN-SHELBY 
Shoes Are Made with 
ALL LEATHER in Vital Parts* 


Leather, because of its natural fiber, affords 
greater resistance to both wear and weather. 





Leather counters provide a more natural form 
for the foot . . . retain original shape longer. 


Leatherinsoles conform naturallyand more prop- 
erly to contours of the feet . . . a comfort feature! 


Leather construction throughout* assures that 
Red Goose and Friedman-Shelby shoes can be re- 
soled with greater satisfaction. 


Made by 


RED GOOSE DIVISION 


International Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo. 





ALL LEATHER IN 
VITAL PARTS * 
* countees, SOLES, EEL BASES 
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— KERCHOOS- 


NOW! Dazzling white washes, bright, crisp 
colors... without “washday hay-fever” 


@ The New “Anti-Sneeze” Rinso is 98% free of sneezy 
“soap-dust.” (Many widely used package soaps contain up to 
a quarter pound of irritating “soap-dust’!) Try Rinso for 
welcome relief from sneezing spells—AND get clothes up to 
10 shades whiter than with old-type soaps. The New Rinso, 
with its “suds-booster,” goes so much farther than the old— 
it’s like getting free soap every 5th washday! 


Try the New 


Qo |oao™ | 


Anti-Sneeze'Rinso = 








































Dont Say O-V-C-WE 
Say Gand me-Quich/ 


That’s the new way tosayfinger bandage 
—Band-me-Quick! Just wrap around at 
tension you want, and it 

Sticks to Itself but Not to You! 
Stays on without binding, even in water. 
Keeps out dirt and allows air to enter. 
Can be removed instantly without pull- 
ing skinor hair. Leavesno gummy stain, 
Band-me-Quick is 4” x 9°’, strong, but 
thin and light—a marvelous comfort, 
Medicated pad. Used by physicians. 
Atall Drug Countersin U.S. andCanada 

Twenty for 25¢ 

Band-me-Quick is made of GAUZTEX the white 
surgical gauze that sticks to itself but not to 
you. A host of users buy GAUZTEX in rolls of 
various widths and lengths— 10¢ and up. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST for 


MIX: 1 cup sugar 
1% teaspoons corn starch 
ADD: | cup hot water 
ADD: 1 teaspoon Mapleine 
imitation maple flavor 
14 tablespoons butter 
Cook until thick. Serve hot or cold. 







Glority desserts, ice cream, puddings, plain cake 
or custard with this delicious Mapleine sauce. 
Quick. Easy. Try it. Many-use Mapleine also 
transforms main dishes, flavors syrup. At grocers. 
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Gell in Combination With SILK HOSE at 
Hose We Furnish With Large Outfit 


Wear 
Women almost crazy over Nylon Hosiery and this 
sensational half price combination offer, with 
teed silk hose. Read these exception- 
a it woek cash e: L. And € | 
Iowa, $35.97; Stella Scott, Okia., $36.74; ourrit | 
(. C. Btock, Pa., $36.25. Guaranteed by. 
Good Housekeeping as advertised therein. Rush name and address 


on nn ita. . 
WILKNIT HOSIERY CO., Midway 44-BS. Greenfield, Ohio 














SEE 

PADDY'S 

HAIR 

Fill this amazing noveltywith water—spread 
seed—watch miraculous growth of bright, 
green hair, eyebrows, and side burns. 
Grows for months: can be cut and planted 
again and again. PADDY is 5 inches tall. 
Durable pottery. "Tis grand, unusual gift. 
$1.00 postpaid, complete with seed. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money back. 


PADDY NOVELTY CoO. 
729 Washingten Ave. Goliad, Texas 












BLANKETS « BATTING 
ROBES « COVERLETS 


From mill to you. Made from your own wool. Also sold 
direct if you have no wool. Beautiful creations. Priced 
reasonable ....... Samples and Catalog FREE. : 
WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS °° 160 Lynn Street fe 
WEST UNITY, OHIO AFTER 
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—idd) MUCH SO! 


hy Mrs. Marion L. Faegre 


Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


OT long ago I visited a farm family 
containing three normal young- 
sters, ages seven to twelve, where 


much of the family’s energy was ex- 
hausted—and I really mean exhausted 

by struggles over whether the children 
could listen to the Red Horror on the 
radio, whether they could buy the latest 
dime comic book (“all of the other kids 
do”), whether they could go to see “Pas- 
sionate Love” at the movie house, and, 
sandwiched in between, how they were 
going to find time to practice music les- 
sons, do homework, get to 4-H club meet- 
ings, and sleep a little, all within twenty- 








four hours. 

Some of these activities are, of course, 
fine. But it was easy to see that the par- 
ents were more than “fed up” with a 
tempo of living that bombards their chil- 
| dren on all sides with stimuli of one sort 
and another. They were worried for fear 
| the children would grow up to be nervous 

wrecks rather than poised individuals. 

We all try to give our children the most 
nourishing, suitable food we can provide. 

They don’t thrive on highly-spiced and 

richly-seasoned dishes. Then why give 

them that kind of fare for their minds? 

Actual participation in things that are 

thrilling offers a much more constructive 

outlet for their cravings: sports that have 
| a hint of danger, plays in which they 
| themselves have highly adventurous roles, 

trips of discovery. A night alone in the 
| back pasture will give a couple of ten- 
| year-olds more adventure than many 
hours at the radio. 


Some psychiatrists say 
that “blood and thunder” provides a form 
of escape for unhappy children. This is 
far from saying that it is good for normal 
children. It’s just too bad that some chil- 
dren are so “sick” and fearful, emotion- 
ally, that they need to escape into Super- 
man’s world. Let’s keep our children so 


happy they won’t need lurid day dreams! 





Nervous, easily over-stimulated children 
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may become so upset by too-realistic mov- 
ies that their sleep is disturbed for many 


nights, and a fear of being alone, or in | 


the dark, develops. The more sensitive the 
child, the more carefully we must shield 
him from things he doesn’t understand. 
Being rushed from one thing to another, 
being interrupted when studying or read- 
ing quietly, losing sleep through late 
hours—these are the things that prevent 
our children from developing the habits 
of calmness and placidity so necessary to 
mental health. 

But the best of management doesn’t 
prevent children from wanting to do what 
other children do! Taking too strict a 
line about forbidding them to follow the 
fad of the day may result in strain and 
resentment that is just as harmful as get- 
ting excited over a radio serial that their 
friends are all listening to. 





A CHILD is not nearly 
so perturbed over breath-taking scenes 
in a movie if there is an adult along to 
hold his hand and soothe him by the re- | 
minder that “It’s only a picture!” A | 
parent who follows the comics with his | 
children, who listens with tolerance to | 
their favorite radio programs, pointing | 
out amusing absurdities, probably helps | 
by his own attitude of unconcern to ward | 
off fear. 

Instead of becoming all “het up” over 
the things we suspect may menace our 
children’s security, why not plan con- 
structively? Why not fill their lives so full | 
of wholesome recreation, good books, | 
things to do with their hands, that the 
trashy stuff is crowded out? 

A child who hears good stories read 
aloud from his earliest years involuntarily 
acquires good taste in books. Parents who 
provide the best, and who refuse to be 
too deeply concerned over passing fads, 
are likely to find that children themselves 
gradually make better and better choices. 
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“I Gave Youth Back 
To My Wife Again!” 





“it All Started One Tuesday Afternoon 
When I walked into the house unexpectedly. 
It was a hot day...and Martha was ex- 
hausted, walking back and forth between 
the stove and the ironing board, carrying 
her hot, heavy sad irons. I decided right 
then to buy her one of those new Coleman 
Self-Heating Irons I’d been hearing about. 





“Today She Whipped Through Her Ironing. 
in 14 Less Time—out on the porch where 
it’s cool! She says Coleman’s ‘Easy-Glide’ 
chromium base makes ironing so fast and 
easy! Believe me, when I saw how fresh 
she looked and felt after that big ironing 
I sure was glad I had bought her that new 
Coleman. She calls it a ‘Wife Preserver’!” 


“You,Too,Can Speed Through Your Ironing This 














Self-Heating IRONS 


Easier Coleman Way!”’ 


Try this instant-lighting iron that heats 
itself—helps you iron ¥4 faster than stove 
heated irons! It’s the Coleman Self-Heating 
Iron — with natural grip handle, built-in 
thumb rest, new “Easy-Glide” chromium 
base. Operates for only %¢ an hour! Ask 
for a free demonstration at your $3 95 
Coleman Dealer’s now! As Low as . 70:** 


FREE! Mail coupon today for big, free 
folder “How To Cut Your Ironing Time 44!” 


' 
' 
' 
Los Angeles, Calif. : 
Gentlemen: Mail me free folder about Cole- 4; 
man Instant-Lighting, Self-Heating Irons. ' 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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UCH good-looking clothes as we will , 

S be wearing this spring and summer! pla 

The new lines are soft and feminine, sof 

and as for color, you can take your nev 

choice. Both delicate pastels and very dev 

bold striking hues will be seen. The No. 

strong bright colors are part of the wes 

American trend that is now being so its | 

much stressed in clothes. E 

The Navy has always made a keen ap- che 

peal to girls, so we find bright young fres 

ra things welcoming an excuse to wear dar 
dresses which incorporate some of the hee 

Navy uniform details. In No. 646 the 20 | 

collar and braiding make one think of L 

hy Marv R. Revnolds “life on the ocean wave.” Big buttons go feel 
- down the front from the new, low V-neck- mal 

line to the hem, while the pockets on it slee 

are both useful and decorative. Designed ” d 

for 12 to 20 years; 30 to 38 inches. , incl 





PRICE OF ALL PATTERNS 15 CENTS. BE SURE TO GIVE SIZE. SEND TO PATTERN DEPT., FARM JOURNAL AND FARMER'S WIFE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





~~ vs 
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Self-fabric jabots and frills are 
planned frankly for flattering, and these 
soft touches are found on many of the 
new dresses. This style is prettiest when 
developed in a soft cotton, silk or rayon. 
No. 642 is designed for the woman who 
wears larger sizes—34 to 48 inches—and 
its lines will be found definitely slimming. 

Beading and ribbon combined with 
checked gingham make No. 456 a crisp, 
fresh-looking outfit for warm days. Three 
darts on each side of the waist result in 
becoming fullness. Designed for 12 to 
20 years; 30 to 38 inches. 

Long swishy skirts give a romantic 
feeling even to a_ practical-minded 
maiden. The tiny ruffles at the yoke and 
sleeves give additional glamour. No. 605 
is designed for 12 to 20 years; 30 to 38 


inches. 














“I’m a coward about spanking children” 


A modern mother learns how to solve an old problem 
the up-to-date way 












eR be 
1. I dread spanking children—I’d far rather reason with them. 
But sometimes a child can almost drive you mad! One day, my 
Janet was so stubborn, I found myself thinking, “A good smack 


in the right place would save us both a lot of time and energy!” 





4 tnd 


2. Janet needed a laxative and she refused 
flatly to take it. I know it tastes awful, so I 
offered to give her a lollipop if she’d take it 
like a good girl. And she still refused. So, for 
the first time, I spanked her and forced her 
to take it. She didn’t cry. She just looked at me. 


3. I felt perfectly awful all day. That’s why I 
looked so gloomy when my cousin dropped in. 
She’s a registered nurse for the best child spe- 
cialist in town. So I asked her what to do 
about Janet and her laxative. And she said, 
“Give her a laxative she'll like.” 





5. “Children love the taste of Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria,” she added. “And you can be sure it’s 
thorough, but always mild and safe—not a 
single harsh drug in it. Try it—I know you'll 
agree with me.” So I walked her to the cor- 
ner and bought a bottle right then and there. 


4. “It’s dangerous to force a child to take a 
nasty-tasting laxative,” she went on. “It can 
shock her delicate nervous system. Children 
should get a laxative made especially for 
them—not an adult’s laxative. J’d give your 
youngster Fletcher's Castoria.” 





HERE IS THE MEDICAL BACKGROUND 


Chief ingredient of Fletcher’s Castoria 
is senna. 

Medical literature says: (1) In most 
cases, senna does not disturb the appe- 
tite and digestion or cause nausea... 
(2) Senna works primarily in the 
lower bowel .. .(3) In regulated dos- 
ages, it produces easy elimination and 
has little tendency to cause irritation 
or constipation after use. 

Senna is especially processed in 
Fletcher's Castoria to eliminate griping 
and thus allow gentle laxative action. 


GQa+tlTitzhern CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative for children 


6. The next time Janet needed a laxative, I 
gave her Fletcher’s Castoria. And sure 
enough—she loved the taste! And me, well, 
I've settled a difficult problem the way I 
like best—without spankings. No more laxa- 
tive tussles in our house! 
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‘A BRAND NEW SKIN 
is arriving 
to thrill you with its 
Loveliness !” 





You are going to get a Brand-New 
Skin!—a New-Born Skin, a fresher, 
younger skin. For, under your surface 
skin, another skin is slowly taking form! 

















Will it have the magic beauty of all 
things new? Will it be lovelier, fresher? | 
Yes, says Lady Esther, if you give it proper | 
care! For, as your New-Born Skin unfolds, 
your older, surface skin flakes away in tiny 
particles. Those villainous flakes can give 
the effect of tiny rough spots—rob you of | 
good looks. 

“My 4-Purpose Face Cream,” says Lady 
Esther, “gently permeates and loosens them 
together with the surface impurities, the 
grime and dust. It helps Nature to refine 
your pores, and to reveal your New-Born 
Skin as a thing soft, smooth and lovely.” | 

Try my Face Cream for one whole month 
—twice daily and before powdering. Notice 
how evenly your powder goes on—giving 
your skin a silken smoothness! For Lady 
Esther 4-Purpose Face Cream helps you to 
keep your accent on youth! 


vane AAW AAnnmn00"0108@" 
(You can paste this on a penny postcard) 

Lapy Estuer, 7168 West 65th St., Chicago, III. 

FR E Please send me your generous 

sample tube of Lady Esther 

Face Cream; also nine shades of Face Pow- 

der, FREE and postpaid. (67) 








Name 





Address 


City. State 
(If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont. ) 
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HAVING TROUBLE WITH 


Ky Phyllis Wray 


UPERFLUOUS hair and acne are 

two very common beauty problems, 

if I may judge by the number of 
letters I receive on these subjects. As 
both are the cause of much unhappiness, 
perhaps a little discussion about them 
will help. 

Superfluous hair is a freak of nature 
that seemingly just comes because it 
does. Whether it’s inherited, a glandular 
condition, or one of .nature’s mistaken 
protective measures, 
no one knows. Some 
of you have told me 
you believe the 
creams you use are 
responsible. B u t 
there’s no scientific 
basis for such a be- 
lief. 

This fuzz just ap- 
pears, sometimes 
where it never did 
before, at middle age, 
for instance. Fortu- 
nately, no one need 
suffer humiliation be- 
cause of it for there 
are modern depila- 
tories to help you. “3 
They are vastly im- A 
proved nowadays. 

When you use one 
regularly, it often 
weakens the root structure, and the hair 
doesn’t seem to grow back as heavily, or 
it gradually falls off altogether. In many 
cases, of course, you have to continue 
the treatment regularly. In that event, 
try to consider this just another step in 
keeping well-groomed. Perhaps looking 
at it this way will lessen the feeling of 
personal tragedy. 

A little down on your lip or arms isn’t 
an abnormality—bleach it if you must 
and forget about it. Use a mixture of 
85% peroxide, 10% ammonia and 5% 
glycerine. However, wiry hair will resist 
such treatment! In that case, you’d want 
to use one of the prepared pastes, cream 
or liquid depilatories on the market. 
When you rinse off the preparation, the 
hair washes away with it. Then there’s 
the wax hair remover, which is heated 
and spread over the hair. When it cools, 
you rip off the wax and off comes the 
hair with it. The gentle abrasive which 





et - . 
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rubs off the hair is another type. 

My advice is to find the simplest, most 
effective product for your needs by try- 
ing several—then use that one regularly. 
Be sure to follow directions explicitly. 

Another disorder which causes much 
humiliation and mental distress is acne. 
Many grown-ups suffer from this condi- 
tion, but it’s particularly sad that so 
many adolescent boys and girls are also 
victims. 

It’s caused by any one of many things 
—improper diet, faulty elimination, poor 
circulation, improper cleansing, or glan- 
dular disturbances. Poisonous wastes 
which have collected 
in the pores form 
blackheads, and 
whiteheads, then be- 
come abcesses that 
seem to spread like 
black magic. It’s 
terribly important to 
keep the skin and 
anything that comes 
in contact with it, as 
clean as clean can be, 
because of this ease of 
infection. Youngsters 
should be warned to 
keep their hands 
away from _ their 
faces, and not to pick 
at blemishes. 

If you're consti- 
pated, by all means 
fight it immediately. 
The longer poisons 
remain in the system, the more havoc will 
they work on your skin. Avoid all rich, 
starchy, sweet or fried foods. Get plenty 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, water, 
milk, sleep and rest, fresh air and exer- 
cise. Have a warm, soapy bath every day 
and scrub clean with a bath brush, rub- 
bing with a coarse towel. 

Cleanse your face with soap and warm 
water, night and morning, and use a com- 
plexion brush to do it. Rinse thoroughly, 
and pat on an astringent tonic (witch 
hazel is good) with a cotton pad. Before 
you go to bed, apply a generous amount 
of calamine lotion. This is an antiseptic, 
healing preparation that is also very 
soothing. It’s a good idea to use the cala- 
mine lotion during the day as well. Ex- 
posure to sunshine or a sun-ray lamp is 
grand for this condition. 

Just a word of warning with acne— 
avoid using too much cream, or any 
greasy preparations on your face. 





Would you like bulletins. . 
treatment) ? 
Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. “This Question of Superfluous Hair,” “Grooming Tips for Oily Skin” (acne 
Send self-addressed envelope and 3c for each bulletin to Dept. P.W., Farm Journal 
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A Sensible Treatment 
FOR CORNS 


—for sensible people 





Felt pad (C) 
helps relieve pain 
by removing 
pressure. Medi- 
cation (D) acts 
on corn. 





In a few days 
corn is gently 
loosened so it 
may be lifted 


right out. 
i 


ORN sufferers should know about Bluc 
Jay Corn Plasters—a sensible treatment, 
proved by millions, that helps relieve pain 
quickly—removes corns effectively. Here’s how: 
First the soft felt pad helps relieve pain by lift- 
ing off pressure. Then the Blue-Jay medication 
gently loosens the corn so that in a few days it 
may be removed — including the pain-produc- 
ing “core’’! (Stubborn cases may require more 
than one application.) 
So get Blue-Jay Corn Plasters today. They 
cost very little—only a few cents to treat each 
corn—at all leading drug counters. 


sisee BLUEJAY hs 
SKINNY PEOPLE 
GAIN WEIGHT 


Marvelous tonic stimulates appetite; 
Combats matnutrition 


prom coast to coast, skinny, undernourished | 

















people have been thrilled to discover an amaz- 
ingly easy way to improve nutritional assimilation 
and thus gain weight. A way which helps nature 
put on firm, solid flesh—without using complicated 
diets or special foods. | 

Mrs. Ella Taylor of Schenectady says: “J was | 
thin, my appetite was poor, and I never seemed to have 
any energy. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery | 
improved my appetite and digestionand helpedtobuild | 
me up so that I became strong and gained weight.” 
_ This great tonic-medicine, formulated by a prac- 
ticing physician, acts in two important ways to help 
you gain weight: (1) It stimulates your appetite. 
(2) It increases the flow of gastric juices. Thus you 
eat more; your digestion improves, and your body 
gets greater nourishment from the foods you eat. 

So successful has Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery been that over 30,000,000 bottles have 
already been sold. Proof of its amazing benefits. Get 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery from your 
druggist today. Don’t suffer one unnecessary mo- 
ment from gas pains, or similar indigestion distress. 





NOTHING TO BUY!—GIRLS! LADIES! 
Send name and address. Lovely Little Watch or Cash Com- 
mission. Send no money. EITHER Watch, Cash or other 
valuable premiums GIVEN. Simply Give Away Free 
Big Colored Pictures with our well __ White CLOV- 
ERINE Brand SALVE used for chaps, mild burns, cuts. 
Salve easily sold to friends at 25c a box (with favorite 
picture FREE) and remitting per catalog. Act Now! 
Nothing to buy. 45th year. Write today for order of 
Salve and Pictures sent postage paid. 

WILSON CHEM.CO., Inc., Dept. 52-19-G, Tyrone, Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD 
ENLARGEMENT 





FREE 


Just to get acquainted, we will make a beautiful PRO- 
FESSIONAL enlargement of any snapshot, photo, 


kodak picture, print, or negative to 5x 7 inch FREE 
Please include color of eyes, hair, and clothing for 
prompt information on a natural, life-like color 
enlargement in a FREE FRAME to set on the table 
or dresser. Your original returned with your FREE 
PROFESSIONAL enlargement. Please send 10c for 
return mailing—Act Quick. 
HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS, Dept. 63 


32 W. Randolph St. | 6777 Hollywood Bivd. 
Chicago, ttt. Hollywood, Calif. 














| 
| 
| 
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CROCHETED RUGS 


(CROCHETED rag rugs look well in 
almost any room in simply fur- 
nished homes such as most of us have. 
Worn clothing or stockings cut in 
strips and crocheted in single crochet, 
that simplest of all stitches, make the 
attractive rugs on this page. And they 
take but little time and effort. 

Choose colors that will harmonize 
with those already used in the room. 
Varying shades of brown, if browns 
harmonize with your other furnishings, 
make attractive living-room and hall 
rugs. 

For bedrooms, the daintier colors— 
pink, blue, light green or orchid in 
varying shades, or combined with 
white or another delicate color, are 
more suitable. 

If you do not have all the desired 
colors, the lighter rags may be dyed. 
The half circle motif uses two colors 
and is approximately 25x18 inches. 
The oval motif employs light and dark 
contrast to make a distinctive design, 
and its size is approximately 30x25. 
Three colors beautify the rectangular 
design; without the fringe it is 40x25. 





Direction sheet for crocheted rugs is 15c. 
from Pattern Dept., Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CLOROX 
CLEANLINESS 


goes far beyond 


visite cleanliness! 


fr 





Scientiric TESTS reveal 
that even homes with every 
appearance of cleanliness 

t harbor invisible germ dan- 
gers. Health authorities recommend hy- 
gienic cleansing as the most effective 
way to combat this menace. It's the type 
of cleanliness provided by Ultra-refined 
Clorox... for Clorox is outstanding 
among germicides scientists proclaim 
safest, best suited for household use. It's 
free from caustic ... intensified in disin- 
fecting action...extra-gentle on linens... 
dependable in its many personal uses. 








Clorox disinfects, deodorizes and re- 
moves numerous stains from tile, enamel, 
porcelain, linoleum, wood surfaces... 


bleaches white cottons 
"When its 


and linens snowy-white 


3 7 (brightens fast colors), 
CLOROX CLEAN > makes them fresh-smell- 


«ts hygienically 
hy, Clean!” 


ing, sanitary. Directions 
on the label. 


Compr. 1941, Coron Chemical Co 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 
BLEACHES * DEODORIZES - DISINFECTS 
REMOVES NUMEROUS STAINS 
Even Scorch, Mildew 








Pe 
Calouds 


TT Nag AS. ee 


FINE LETTER PAPERS 


MINIATURE RESPIRATOR 


New DUPOR No 1 keeps irritating POLLENS, end 
NUISANCE DUSTS out of nove Convenient — does 
not interfere with eating, sleeping. smoking, talking 

eli you need do « breathe through nose a6 nature 
imended. Wear while sweeping, Gesting. cleaning: 
Farmers use for grain dusts, Industries use for munance 
dusts, lint, ete. Weight | ounce Litersture FREE! 


H.S. COVER Dept.F South Bend, ind. 





— 
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PIONEER RESPIRATOR DESIGNER SINCE 1894 
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A report on FARM INCOME by 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE e MAY 


the ATLANTIC COMMISSION CO. 


How Growers and Shippers are continually 
receiving more of the Consumer’s dollar 
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TO GROWERS 
& SHIPPERS 


46.8% 
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DISTRIBUTION OF A&P FRESH FRUIT 
& VEGETABLE DOLLAR — 1937 compared with 1940 


> GROWER & SHIPPER ‘ : 
\ TO DISTRIBUTING “~* I 


J14¢ \ —_ «2134 


HANDLING & , : 
DELIVERY FROM 
— pistriguTING | & 
POINTS TO STORES 


see TRANSPORTATION FROM <n 


4 
Ss ~ BUYING & RETAILING 
mt EXPENSES 


1940 


(18 MONTHS ) 










| RETURNS 
|| 10 GROWERS 
& SHIPPERS 



















NET PROFIT 1.7 ¢ 





HESE charts show the progress being made 

by the Atlantic Commission Co. and A&P 
in helping so.ve agriculture’s major problems 
—to give you a iarger share of the consumer's 
dollar ana increase consumption of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

They show how we help you by conducting 
our own business as efficiently as we know 
how. 

Note that the 1940 return to growers and 
shippers of 53.3 cents of the customer's dollar 
spent in A&P stores is an increase of 6.5 cents 
over 1937. This is an increase of more than 13 
per cent in just four years. This increased re- 
turn is well above the estimated national 
average return on produce marketed through 
all channels. 


Operating Expenses Reduced 


Note too how operating expenses have 
been reduced 19 per cent... how spoilage 
and damage rates have been brought down 
44 per cent—in just four years. These figures 
show clearly how chain store distribution is 
helping to boost farm income by eliminating 
bottlenecks and “toll gates” and perfecting a 
constantly more direct and economical route 
from producer to consumer. 

The full value of this continuing progress is 
not alone in enabling you to realize a greater 
share of the consumer's dollar. This progress 


is vitally important because it widens your 
markets by making it possible for millions of 


people to buy more of what you grow and | 


ship... and because it points directly to future 
improvements in further cutting wastes and 


perfecting handling methods—a down-to- | 


earth approach to the problem of increasing 
farm income. 


All Producers Benefit 


These increased returns and widened mar- 
kets benefit directly the many thousands of 
growers who market their produce through 
the Atlantic Commission Co. But our work is 
of the utmost importance also to those of you 
who market through other channels. Atlantic 
Commission Co. and A&P set an example of 
economical distribution that induces more and 
more distributors to improve their methods— 
with benefits to all producers. 

These figures show clearly the benefits 
growers derive from A&P's policy of selling 
large amounts of many items, of securing 
faster turnover at a minimum net profit (1.7 
cents in 1940). They show that what we do day- 
in day-out gives you an increasing share of 
the consumer’s dollar and enables you fo sell 
more fruits and vegetables through Atlantic 
Commission Co. and other channels. 

In continued progress of this kind lies the 
hope of increasing benefits to all of us—con- 
sumers, distributors and growers. 


ATLANTIC COMMISSION CO. Inc. 
Affiliate of 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 











BUILDING 


LAMINATED “More barn for less 
RAFTERS money” is one way of 
describing the  lam- 

inated rafter barns, several hundred of 
which have been built in Michigan in 
just a few years. One man, who had to 
be sold the idea several years ago, liked 
his barn so well that he went into the 
business of building for other farmers. 
With this kind of barn, you first lay 
out and build the floor, then on the 
floor build a form in which to bend the 
rafters. Green, wet lumber is used. 
Rafters are built of five one-inch pieces 
nailed together, preferably some soft 








Laminated rafter barn going up, for apiarist 
R. H. Kelty, Michigan 


wood such as elm. The pieces are jacked 
into place in the form on the floor, and 
allowed to dry somewhat. This gives them 
the desired curve, and they are ready 
to put up. Pieces of 2 x 4 serve for the 
horizontal roofing supports, and the frame 
is covered with sheet metal roofing. 

Bracing is done with cables stretched 
diagonally along the sides, inside. Esti- 
mates of the saving, compared with con- 
ventional-type barns, vary from one- 
quarter to one-half. 

Quite a few of the new barns now bein” 
built are using glued laminated woo | 
rafters; in some barns, studs and rafter : 
are combined in one continuous piece of 
glued wood. The rafters can be bought, 
just as you would buy 2 x 6’s. Usually 
these rafters are made of inch lumber. 
the pieces glued together one on top 
of the other. In gluing, the rafters (or 
rafters and stud members) are bent to 
the required curvature, and this curvature 
is retained when the glue sets. 

These laminated rafters are glued with 
casein glue. If joints are properly made, 
and if the wood stays dry, the rafters are 
durable. The joints will weaken if the 
wood becomes wet or damp and remains 
so for long periods. Any kind of rafter 
would be harmed by moisture conditions 
bad enough to affect the glue joints. 


ELECTRIC LAMP Easy to build 
CHICK BROODER and low in 

cost is this 
electric lamp brooder, which uses projec- 
tor lamps for heat. The hover is a shallow 
box made of one-quarter-inch plywood 
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(one-eighth-inch pressed wood could be 
four-inch space on top 
for insulation material (finely divided 
floor litter, such as peat moss, shavings, 
sawdust, ground corncobs, cane litter, 
and the like). Size of hover can be either 
1 x 4 feet for 150 to 200 chicks, or 4 x 6 
feet for 200 to 300 chicks. Walls of hover 
are 12 inches high; space between floor 
and lower edge of hover, four inches. 
lop and sides are nailed to 1 x 1-inch 
cleats. The four 1% x 1™%-inch legs are 
16 inches long. Bill of materials is avail- 
able. 

Projector lamps screw into porcelain 
lamp sockets. Centers of sockets are 
three inches above bottom edge of hover. 
Each hover is equipped with two lamps, 
which are put in the ends of the 4 x 6- 
foot hover. Use of two lamps is necessary 
only when brooding in a cold room, or 
during the first week or two. After that 
one lamp will generally make enough 
heat during mild weather. The projector 
lamp has a life rating of 1,000 hours 
(six weeks) and costs close to $1.50. 


used) with a 


No Thermostat Needed 

No thermostatic temperature regula- 
tion is provided, for in this type of brooder 
the chicks readily adapt themselves to 
the temperature they desire. If chicks 
find it comfortable at the outer edges 
or just outside the hover, especially in 
the evening, that means the temperature 
can be reduced, either by placing a 
brick under each leg or by turning out 
one lamp (when two are in use). 

Curtains can be used when needed to 
prevent floor drafts or to conserve heat 
under the hover during cold weather. 
For curtains, use strips of cloth eight 
inches wide and four feet long, made 
from cotton feed bags. Attach them to 
the sides of the hover by means of thumb 
tacks so the bottom of curtain is within 
one-half to one inch above the floor litter. 

With current costing three cents a 
kilowatt hour, the cost of operating one 
150-watt projector lamp (one would be 
enough during mild April or May wea- 
ther, or in a room where supplemental 
heat is provided) is around ten or eleven 


cents a day. 









Left, underside of 
hover showing lo- 
cation of lamps, 
cleats and posts. 
Below, hover in 
use. 
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New Smart-Looking Lee Outfits 
Give Extra Comfort, Longer Wear! 


Here’s the outfit you want for cool 
comfort in the field this summer— 
smart-looking, money-saving Lee 
Color-Matched Shirts-&-Pants! 


You see, only Lee makes your 
garments with super-strength Agan 
Jeans, Treg Twills and Drills! 





GENUINE LEE TAILORED SIZES 





uu 
A PERFECT FIT FOR EVERY BUILD 


Fabric Shrinkage Less, Than 1% 
Sanforized-Shrunk and color-fast 











THE H. D. LEE MERC. COMPANY 


Kansas Chy. Mo. 
South Bend, Ind. 

Gentlemen: Please mail me FREE literature, color 
swatches and name of nearest dealer. 


Address __.... 


| Céty..... 
| 


Only Lee uses genuine Lee Tai- 
lored-Size patterns, to give perfect 
fit, extra comfort, and smarter looks 


—for the entire life of the garment! - 


And only Lee gives you such an 
air-tight guarantee that you can’t 
lose! ... If your Lee Color-Matched 
Shirts-&-Pants don’t look better, fit 
better, last longer than any similar 
garments you’ve ever worn, your 
money back! See your Lee Dealer! 







(Address Nearest Office) 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Trenton, N. J. 
Salina, Kans. 








cvndiniininineebdatict De ccccisiiwsipuailainditiabiit 


W4107A 
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Before you BUILD 
or REMODEL... 
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..-help that may 
save Hundreds of Dollars 


Cut out waste of time and materials ... 
get better-planned, handier buildings for 
your money. The Jamesway Man knows 
how. Over 50,000 farmers used this free 
help last year. It’s backed by the oldest 
and the biggest farm building planning 
service in the country. 

Doesn't cost you one cent to get the help 
of a Jamesway Man right on your farm. 
WRITE TODAY .. . No obligation 
The Jamesway Man will stop to see 
you next time he’s out your way. 


JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. FJ-541, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Jane Say Oakland, Cal. 


Reduce Wy 


SWELL 


oral? Mo 4-1-) Mallet 
at work 





Elmira, N.Y, 









When used as soon as swell- 
ing isnoticed, Absorbine often 
lets you keep horses working. 
Absorbine, a time-tested rem- 
edy, brings fast relief to the 
injury. It speeds the blood 
flow to the swelling to help 
carry off the congestion. Often 
relieves lameness and swell- 
ing in a few hours. 
Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all’’ but proven 
help in relieving windgall, collar gall, fresh bog 
spavin and other congestive troubles. It won’t 
blister or remove hair. Used by many veteri- 
naries for over 40 years. $2.50 for a LONG- 
LASTING BOTTLE that will prove its value 
many times! At all druggists or postpaid. 
F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 








ABSORBINE 








Get busy—clean the 
premises, then sprinkle 
with Dr. Hess Drip and 
DISINFECTANT. Go the 
rounds in the dairy barn, 
hog pens, and poultry 
house—wherever there 
are disease germs or lice 
and mites. Good alike for 
home and stable. 
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PARTNER 


(Continued from page 24) 


structure, which is two stories high, called 
for such a wide roof span that an archi- 
called in for counsel. Having 
made sure of the structural principles for 
the concrete roof, which is in keeping with 
the fireproof construction throughout the 
Botts made wooden forms and 
constructed the rafters by hand, then 
hoisted them into place with a homemade 
derrick. The concrete roof is covered with 
slate. The house has hollow tile walls 
and concrete floors. The only wood 

the building is the walnut window frames 
from trees that the Botts cut 
cured and made 


house, the 


walnut 
and sawed into lumber, 
into frames themselves, 


Second Generation Partnership 


Another successful father-son partner- 
ship, the second in the same family and 


on the same land, is that of Walter 
Harms and his son Gilbert, Edwards 
county, in southeastern Illinois. Walter 


Harms started in partnership with his | 
father almost 50 years ago, and today he | 


has a son, Gilbert, who is a partner with 
him. Walter’s father bought 80 acres of 
the present farm in 1881, the year Walter 
was born, for $25 an acre. 

“Neighbors said it wouldn’t even grow 
done better than that 
on it,” says the elder Harms. He and 
his own son intend to do still better by 
Harms to follow, for 


redtop, but we've 


the generations of 


today soil improvement is the keynote 
of their partnership. 
The elder Harms is 59, Gilbert is 28. 


Donald Lee, 


come 


Gilbert has a son, 
old, who may some day 
third father-son partnership on this south- 
ern Illinois farm. 


Ruilding Up His Stake 


When Gilbert was married five years 
ago, the mother and father moved to town 
leaving the new bride and groom on the 
157-acre “home place.” In addition, Gil- 
bert bought 43 acres to square up five 
10°s at the time he took over the place. 
“Tt cost me $1,450 and I guess I bought 
it about right, for I paid for it with the 
first year’s wheat crop,” Gilbert says. 

Gilbert went through four years of 
high school, but before that he was build- 
ing up his stake in the farming partner- 
ship. His father started him with such 
things as a sow and an acre of wheat. 
Later when he was in high school he 
sold cream to the town restaurants and 
other outlets, sometimes taking in as 
much as $100 a month for a year at a 
time. He saved money, and had $500 in 
cash when he was out of high school. 
At the same time he began gradually 
acquiring machinery and stock. 

On Gilbert’s own 43 acres he pays all 
the taxes and, other expenses and takes 
the income. On the 157 acres, father and 
son “go halvers” on everything—taxes, 


limestone, phosphate, building repairs 





two years | 
into the | 
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Discovery Worms Dogs 
Without Danger of 
TOXIC POISONING! 


Yes! You can now worm your puppy or dog and be 
SURE of no violent after-effects or toxic poisoning! 
This new discovery—Glover’s Imperial Capsules— 
expels Round Worms, Hook Worms, Whip Worms— 
all THREE! Never before possible in a worm medi- 
cine. Only 25¢. Large box, 60¢. At all druggists. FREE 

DOG BOOK. Write to GLOVER’S, 
Dept. 38, 460 Fourth Ave., New York. 


5: GLOVERS 








cf Supeial CAPSULES 





REG US Par. OFF 
CALCIUM CYANIDE § 
RODENT ond INSECT PESTS 


e 
wndiantly/ 
This gas-producing powder 
will solve your pest problem. 
Used by farmers throughout 
the world for nearly 20 years. 
A little goes a long way. 
SAFE +« CERTAIN 


YOUR DEALER HAS CYANOGAS 
OR CAN GET IT FOR YOU 
Yo Wh. 456 1 Ib. 75¢ (larger sizes lower) Onwoct 
Spout can for Ants 30‘ mrs 


It's the Gas that Kills em! 


Te BEAR CAT 


GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL H 
flac ENSILAGE CUTTER 













Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and 
no monkey business about it. Large capacity guar- 
anteed with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, 
ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate. Has 
cutter head and swing hammers. Get full informa- 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder, Write 


‘Western Land Roller Co., Box 505, Hastings, Neb. 


eS 


has a prescription for 
every curable animal ail- 
ment, especially cattle. 
He will be glad to send 
you interesting free lit- 
erature on how to treat 

our own livestock at 

ome. Write direct to 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS VET. CO. 
2551 GRAND AVENUE, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


CLEAN: EASY a react 
¥ 


= H. ANDERSON MFG. a MADISON, WIS. 


a scanrcnine 


elieve Itch Fast-a-Momey Back 


For quick relief from itching of eczema, pimples, ath- 
lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other externally 
caused skin troubles, use world-famous, cooling, anti- 
septic, liguid D. D.D, Prescription, Greaseless, 
stainiess. Soothes irritation and quickly sto 9-4 
itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or mouey Cask 

your druggist today for D. D. D. Prescerrion 
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ind all other expenses, as well as income. 
There is a joint bank account for this 
157 acres, and when anything is needed 
for the farm, it comes out of that. In 
addition, both father and son have a 
private bank account. 

That’s about all there is to this simple, 
successful partnership except that Gil- 
bert gratefully acknowledges that his 
father “puts in almost as much time and 
work on the place as I do.” 

One thing Gilbert did when he took 
over the management of the farm was 
to put in a flock of chickens and he now 
has about 200 White Rocks whose eggs, 
sold to hatcheries, provide extra income. 

Another specialty which Gilbert fol- 
lows is the running of a threshing ma- 
chine. This he took over from his father 
and uncle, who had been in the business 
for 30 years. In 1940 he was out about 
30 days with his machine. When he is 
away nights, the father stays on the farm 
and does the chores. 


Cows, Chickens, Pigs, Crops 

A major enterprise in the partnership 
is a Holstein dairy herd, although the 
Harms have been thinking of going out 
of dairying. Cream is sold to a local 
producers’ cooperative and the skimmilk 
fed to the pigs and chickens. In 1940 
they raised 50 head of Spotted Polands. 

They have harvested as much as 30 
bushels of wheat to the acre, while 
good average for land in their neighbor- 
hood is estimated at 12 to 15 bushels. 
This year the Harms got 21 bushels an 
acre from 44 acres. 

The Harms’ rotation is corn, oats, 
wheat and clover or pasture. They never 
“corn” their land but once. They grow 
lots of sweet clover and apply lime and 
rock phosphate liberally. Of the 200 
acres an average of about 40 is in pas- 
ture every year. They can raise almost 
50 acres of wheat under their AAA allot- 
ment and, in addition, usually have about 
20 acres of oats and 40 of corn. The rest 
of the farm is in hay and pasture. Red 
clover is used for hay. 

The farm has been electrified for 15 
years and is now being further modern- 
ized. There is an electric milker, sepa- 
rator, corn sheller and water system. In 
the house the electrical equipment in- 
cludes lights, radio, sewing machine, 
sweeper and washing machine. A start 
has been made toward putting in run- 
ning water and a bathroom. 





Modern stone farmhouse built by the 
Botts in spare time. 














Gel the POWER THRILL 
Of SuperX Hollow Trint.225! 


Supanrx Puls Pests in Thein Place 


3 pone wide open by a super-powered pygmy car- 
tridge, the bar of laundry soap, above, shows what 
happens when a SUPER-X .22 Long Rifle hollow point 
bullet “lets loose’! The tremendous destructive effect 
is the result of the bullet’s high velocity plus controlled 
expansion. 
From start to finish SUPER-X power adds sport and 
action to pest shooting. The crack of the rifle is louder 
—and almost instantly the bullet splits 100 yards of 
air and hits like a hurricane! 
Solid or hollow point, you'll prefer this little mite of 
“‘dynamite.”” The SUPER-X solid bullet finishes the 
smaller pests and small 
ame with certainty, but 
Or maximum mush- 
rooming, load up with 
SUPER-X hollow points. 
Mail the coupon. 





EXPANSION 
1S CONTROLLED 





Cavity in SUPER-X hol- 
low point bullet is exact- 
ly the right diameter and 
depth to assure most ef- 
fective expansion after 
bullet has penetrated. 





Enlarged photograph of 
SUPER-X .22 L.R. hol- 
low point fired into soap, 
above. Expansioncontrol 
gave maximum mush- 
rooming, with equiva- 
lent effect on target. 
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of heavy galvanized rust-resistin 
easily erected. Write for Free Fol 


de 


er today. 
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WINCHESTER 


ROWE MFG CO., 877 Liberty Street, Galesburg, Miinois, U. s. A. 


State en 


Surround Your Home 


— “Tati My » ste 


of ‘snow-wnute PICKETS 
No other fence reflects so much of friendliness 

. and so perfectly frames the setting of modest 
home or impressive mansion. Admired by all, 
yet easily erected at low cost. 


stracctren PICKET FENCE 


Protects lawns, shrubs and flowers. Keeps out roving dogs and poultry. 
Keeps children safe from swift-moving traffic and unwelcome intruders. 


FREE FOLDER styice with Gates to meteh 


All have snow-white pickets with Gothic Points. Smoothly finished— 
carefully selected. Thoroughly seasoned. Woven with double strands 


wire. Comes in rolls. Quickly and very 
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H F WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. E-42, East Alton, Ill, § 

‘Cc \ene mailillustrated free leaflet givin 
: Western SUPER-X long range .22 cartridges. 
H s [_jSead free Pocket Catalog describing the many modern features 
ofall Winchester .22 rifles, and leaflets on Models 69-Aand 67. 8 


full particulars of : 
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Aunt Abby says 











Buttin’ in on a family quarrel is a sure way 


to get the family united—against you 
“ % * % 
I reckon most families'll stand together, 


comes time for a cup o’ 
tea. Leastways, I never saw a family yet 
that didn’t vote unanimous for that swell, 
extra-flavory Lipton’s Tea. 

ca * * * 


fibs 


though, when it 


When a about her age she’s 


woman 


mostly tryin’ to convince herself. 

+ * * ¥ 
There’s nothing pokey about American 
housewives when it comes to some new 
convenience. Just look at the way they’re 
takin’ to those wonderful, handy Lipton 
Tea Bags ...twice as many women are 


them now as a year ago! 

* + %* * 
It’s kind of interestin’ to know that the big 
aim of Sir Thomas Lipton’s life was to 
bring the price of fine tea down so every one 
could enjoy it. Today, you can enjoy the 
finest tea there is—Lipton’s—at less than 
half a cent a cup! 


LIPTON’S TEA 


‘“world-famous for flavor’’ 


-NERVOUS> 


Cranky Women 


HEED THIS ADVICE!! 
Do cross, upset nerves caused by month- 
ly functional disturbances make you 
fretful, peevish at such times? Are you 
annoyed by periodic pain, weakness and 
distress of “irregularities”? 

Then try Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound—famous for over 60 
years in helping hundreds of thousands 
of women to relieve this distress, calm 
jittery nerves due to such disturbances 
and help build up resistance against 
these annoying symptoms. Pinkham’s 
\ Compound is WORTH TRYING! j 


2 , 
usin 




















Illustratin in colors New and Better 
varieties Strawberries, 
Blueberries, Peaches 





$0 Vine St., Salisbury, Md. 


rite 
&. w. TOWNSEND SONS, 


| about her fiercely, 
| a starved eagerness, 
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DEEP ROOTS 


Continued from page 45) 


You make your living from people. I | 
make mine from the soil.” 

Surratt colored. answered shortly, 
“Okay, Hillary. Maybe you know what 
you want.” 

Tom sat down. He read acute disap- 
pointment in Laura’s face. She would 
not look at him, and a strained silence 


lengthened between them. 


They talked then of other things. halt- 
ingly. Laura turned on the radio, and 


an announcement said the river stood at 


twenty-five feet at Healton. 
te) RRATT had gone out 


to the car. and Tom was alone with Laura 


in the unlit hallway. She caught his arm 
irgently. 
“Tom, give it up!” she begged vehe- 


mently. “Get out of it now, while there’s 


this good chance. Tm asking it for my- 
self. I'm not happy deep down inside me. 
I’ve tried to stop loving you, Tom. But— 
I can't forget the way we used to feel.” 

He had taken her hands. How lovely 


her face was, anxious and pleading! 
The old carried with him 
every moment broke dam. His arms went 
and he kissed her with 
felt the soft caress 


longing he 


| of her cheek against his own. 








Tom. River-bottom farm 
can twist you and hurt 
you so! I can’t forget what it did to 
mother and dad. And how it flung them 
aside when they’d given all they had!” 

“Laura, farm life can’t hurt you if your 
roots are deep enough.” 


“I'm afraid, 
life is cruel. It 


She drew back reluctantly, searching 
his face. “And you won’t leave—even for 
me, Tom?” 

“Tean't. I belong here.” 


Tom and 
room. 


Laura and Surratt were gone. 
3uddy were alone in the boy’s 
Buddy lay on his stomach on the floor, 
arithmetic lesson and papers dutifully 
before him. He chewed his pencil and 
eyed Tom sagely. 

“She turned on the heat, 
a face at him. 


didn’t she?” 


Tom made His thoughts 


were heavy. . .. Laura and Surratt.... 

Farm life had hurt Laura. It had left 
Laura and Buddy alone in the world, 
with nothing. Laura’s father had strug- 


gled a lifetime to gain a competency on 
the farm, only to see it taken away by 


crop failures, sinking cotton prices and 
ravaging floods. The bitter, hopeless 


drudgery of those years had sent Laura’s 
mother to the grave before she was forty. 

Three years ago, that had been. Tom 
had taken Buddy to live with him, thank- 
ful that he could be of that much help, 
then thankful of Buddy’s filling a void— 
when he could not have Laura. Laura’s 
sheer determination had put her through 
business school and got her a job. 

Tom tried to think for Laura’s sake, 
how he could live uprooted from his farm. 


But he could not see himself living like 











MAY 


FARMER’S WIFE @ 


and 





GARDEN and SMALL 
HAW FARM TRACTOR 


@ Low “MASS PRODUC- 
TION” Prices. % H. P. to8 
H. P models. Walking and 
Riding Types. Air Cooled En- 
gines. Do farm and belt power 
jobs. 






“DU-ALL" 


- 
6H, P. SHAW 


MOWER ATTACHMENTS 

for all SHAW models are avail- 
able both Cutter Bar for 
hay, weeds or tall grasses, and 
(Cylinder type for lawns, estates, 


zolf courses, cemeteries, etc 


SPRAYING 
is another job that SHAW TRAC- 
TORS handle nicely. Picture at right 
shows 1 h.p Re ng Pal" with 25 gal. 
sprayer. Write for SPECIAL LOW 
PRICE also 10 DAY TRIAL 
OFFER, FREE LITERATURE on 
this and other models. Address nearest office 
SHAW MFG. CO., 2605 Front St., Galesburg, Karas 

5812-C Magnolia Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
_ 8- ct Nerth 4th 4th St., ‘Columbus, Ohio 





BRAND - NEW, 
GRAND NEW 


FREE! sre 


Finest implement catalog ever printed. 48 big pages, 
844x11. 136 big, detailed photographs show what Planet 
Jr. implements do and how they do it. Clear, concise 
descriptions of seeders, cultivators, fertilizer- ‘distribu- 
tors, steels—for all crops, soils, and types of farms and 
gardens. Save time, work, and money. 


Write for new, big catalog today. S. L. Allen & Co., 
Inc., 3437 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Also Maker's of Planet Jr. Tractors. Catalog on request. 


lanet Jr. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
eT folilelfohilarioh 2s 
for 


PAZO sn: PILES 


Relieves pain and soreness 








For relief from the torture of simple Piles, PAZO 
ointment has been famous for more than thirty 
years. Here’s why: First, PAZO soothes inflamed 
areas—relieves pain and itching. Second, PAZO 


lubricates hardened, dried parts—helps cr 
cracking and soreness. Third, PAZO tends to 

duce swelling and check bleeding. Fourth, it’s 
easy to use. a 8 perfora Pile Pipe makes 
application sim thorough. Your doctor can 


tell you about AZO ointment. 


Get PAZO Today! At Drugstores! 
GRSOX MORE, BETTER 














VEGETABLES, FLOWERS 







rade Mark Reg U S Pat OFF 


Once over with ROTOTILLER pre- 
pares ground forplanting. Fast 
rotating tines plow, disc, harrow, smooth—all in 
one operation. Makes 4to3 acres unexcelled deep 
seed bed in 8 hours. Breaks hard sod. Most efficient 
for cultivating; used by leading growers. Engineered 
to highest automotive standards for years of hard 
work; easy to handle; fully guaranteed. 1to 10h. p. 
$232 up. Write for FREE 44-page catalog. 
ROTOTILLER, INC., TROY, N. Y., DEPT. A 


500,000 FARMERS ARE 


KILLING WEEDS 


8 SCORCHING AND SEARI ING 


oy 10; eee 


tri 
back guarantee Write AER 


5701 Park Ave., West New York, N, J. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an expert Auto-Diesel Mechanic 
and help you get a good job. The ex - - you is reasonable. We pay your 


o Nashville, For free catalog w 
Nashville Auto- Diesel School, , = 42, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Happy Relief From 
Painful Backache 


Caused by Tired Kidneys 


Many of those gnawing, nagging, painful bacxaches 
people blame on colds or strains are often caused by 
tired kidneys — and may be relieved when treated in 
the right way. 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking excess 
acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

If the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters don’t 
work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the blo 
rhese poisons may start nagging backaches, rheu- 
matic pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, 
swelling, puffiness under the eyes, headaches and 
dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from the blood. Get 
Doan's Pills. 





DO YOU SUFFER FROM 9 


CHRONIC CONSTIPATION & 


Here is new hope for you! Thousands of men and women 
over 35 have 
scribed by Doctors. 
tion, sensibly, 


discovered CHILKAR. Tested and pre- 
CHILKAR relieves chronic constipa- 
safely. A Watural Vegetable Product in 
granular form. Produces a lubricating 
bulk that gently regulates and stimu- 
lates intestinal muscles. Drugliess, 
non-habit forming. Pleasant to take. 
Must help you or money refunded. $ 
WITHOUT RISK Send $1 for 1 
large 60 dose size. Postage paid. 

R. T. PARKER Inc. 


SAVE 50% OR MORE! 
Your choice: 16 regular-size prints or 
8 double-size prints (nearly post card size) 


from your roll or negatives. 24-hour service 
WILLARD STUDIOS, Box 3535F, CLEVELAND, O. 





Flushing, N. Y. 


























Now A GLAMOR GIRL 


YET FORMERLY SHE WAS AVOIDED 


because of — 





SORIAS 


No woman can be a party belle if she is forced to 
dress herself unbecomingly to conceal disfiguring 
psoriasis lesions. Siroil tends to remove the ex- 
ternal lesions of psoriasis or the crusts and scales 
on the outer skin. It is applied externally, does not 
stain clothing or bed linen, and is offered ona strict 
“two-weeks’-satisfaction-or-money-back”” guaran- 
tee. Write for free booklet on Siroil and Psoriasis. 
Siroil Laboratories, Detroit, Mich., Dept. 5-4 
Siroil Laboratories of Canada, Ltd., 
Box 488, Windsor, Ont., Dept. J-4 
Please send me your booklet 


n Psoriasis 
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ADDRESS. 
STATE 
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Surratt. A man’s life was a lot like a 
cotton plant. If you wanted a full life 
you sent its roots down into the verities. 
For Tom, those roots must be deep in the 
actual soil of the earth. 

Presently Tom rose and lit a lantern 
and went outside. The skies had cleared 
except for a low rim of clouds along the 
east. The moon shed an effulgent silver 
light over the farm. It made slender dark 
mirrors of the water filled middles be- 
tween the long rows of cotton. It made 
friendly mysteries of the familiar trees. 

Tom drew a deep breath. If the river 
could be outwitted, a good crop this year 
would make the farm secure. 

He set out for Hillary creek, and 
minutes later was climbing the mudslick 
levee, examining it carefully by lantern 
light. There were no bad leaks yet, but 
angry waters whirled just about at the 
danger line. If they rose farther he could 
not count on the levee holding. 

Tom stared broodingly out on the 
swollen river. It had run like a sinister 
motif through the whole pattern of his 
life, his father’s life. It was always a 
menace, lying treacherously in wait. It 
took your shallow-rooted cotton in the 
spring, it ravaged your harvest in the fall. 

Its overflows did not come from local 
rains, but from the wide watershed at its 
head, two hundred miles north. It simply 
rose and rose, and if your levee didn’t 
hold it was soon a great lake covering 
your reaching out for everything 
that was yours. In a few days it was back 
in its bed, the damage done. 

Tom squatted there, in vigil over the 
river. Three hours passed; and then the 
waters were receding. He started home 
then. The crest had passed. Until the next 
at least, his crops were safe. 


acres, 


overflow, 


THere were hustling 
days then. Crabgrass and myriads of 
weeds shot up over night. The Negroes 
for the chopping, and deployed 


came 
across the fields, going down the long 
rows as fast as a man could walk, hoes 


flashing in expert rhythm. 

Sundays brought Laura. Laura and 
Surratt, with Tom feeling that she came 
entirely to see Buddy now. She did not 
again ask Tom to leave the farm, and she 
looked more out of place here each time. 
Plainly, Surratt felt that he had won. 

Then one long-remembered Sunday she 
stood before Tom and tried to tell him a 
hurtful thing without hurting him. 

“Tom—you know that two boys were 
drowned on the Skiller farm during the 
overflow ?” 

vs, | es— ed 

“Tom—I can’t let Buddy stay on here. 
I'm so afraid of what might happen. 
Those drownings—” 

“But, Laura—! You want to break 





BRIDE'S BOOK 


Your Wedding Day, the booklet that an- 
swers all your questions about planning wed- 


| dings. Send 10 cents to Dept. W, Farm Jour- 


nal and Farmer's Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BEST MATCH 





A posuaay = shade 4 a gaa 


STAR TWIST 


Merceriyed Sewing Thread 


Cus Cm 


No matter what smart new fabric 
you select you'll find the perfect 
thread match at the STAR TWIST 
counter in your favorite store. For 
rayon, silk or wool 





use on cotton, 


100 yards just 5e. 


AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY 
260 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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IMULATED 


“a 
DIAMOND RINGS 


ust to get acquainted we will send you smart 
plate engagement ring or wedding ring. Romance design engage- 
ment ring set with flashing, simulated diamond solitaire with six 
side stones. Wedding ring has band of brilliants set in exquisite 
Honeymoon Design mounting. Either ring only $1.00 or both for 
$1.79. SEND NO MONEY with order, just name and ring size. 
Wear ring 10 days on money-back guarantee. Rush order now! 


EMPIRE DIAMOND CO., Dept. 928M Jefferson, lowe 


BE A NURSE 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
Practical nurses are in every 
community . doctors rely on them .. . 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians. 42nd yr. Earn while learning. High 
School not required. Men, women, 18 to 60. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 75, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, til. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample leason pages. 
Name 
City State Age 





























RMOTOR ANPING 
(pape. YOU Lose 


OW cost pumping and 
[ perfect satisfaction 
are both yours when 
you have an Aermotor. 
The Aermotor pumps 
dependably year after 
year without service ex- 
pense. It doesn’t need spe- 
cial winds for maximum 
efficiency as it pumps con- 
sistently in any wind. Be- 
sides, Aermotor’s many 
unmatched advantages 
give you extra value at an 
attractive price. 


ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 


If you prefer electric 

um ping, an Aermotor 
System is an all-around 
money-saver, too. It's 
automatic, quiet-running, 
and trouble-free. Numer- 
ousexclusive features, low- 
er upkeep, and a lower 
price make it an unusually 
profitable investment, Get 
the facts now. 


‘AERMOTOR co.} 


: 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. Dept.7 §§ | 
Send free bookon D Windmill 1 WaterSystems 7 
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TRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Before buying send for our 1941 FREE catalog 
tian — 1 rite te o'arme leading varieties. Our 


‘tse al oo © ad st 
jug. Satlstac: 


j. H. SHIVERS. Box 751, Allen, Md. 


SORE TOES 


Nature’s Warning That 


Are Coming! 


Atthe first sign of sore or tender toes from 
shoe friction and pressure— protect those 
tender spots with the New Super-Soft 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads. You will have quick relief, 
save yourself many an unhappy hour in new or tight 
shoes and keep free of corns, sore toes, tender 


spots and blisters! 


Quickly Remove CORNS—CALLOUSES 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads can be used to relieve pain 
from corns, callouses, bunions, tender spots. Or, 
they can be used with the separate Medications in- 
ag in every box for removing corns or callouses. 
The New flesh color Super-Soft Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads are delightfully soft, soothing, cushioning, 
630% softer than before. Easy to apply. Do not 
come off in the bath, or stick to the stocking. 


ECONOMICAL! The 
large family size box 
of 15Corn Padsand12 
separateCorn-Remov- 
ing Medications costs 
but atrifle. Insiston Dr. 
Scholl's! At all Drug, 
Shoe, Dept. Stores, Toi- 
let Goods Counters. 


ra D! Scholls 
/ino-pads 
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Buddy’s heart? He 

Surratt put in then. 
Farlin. Just because 
Hillary, don’t try to make one 
body else.” 

Buddy came in, his face so white that 
the large freckles stood out starkly, his 
voice tortured and defiant. But Laura was 
determined. And in the end Buddy lost. 

Surratt took over promptly. Surratt the 
eficient, Surratt the magnanimous. He 
helped Buddy pack his belongings, and 
told him enthusiastically about Farlin. 
And Buddy and his things were stowed 
in Surratt’s car. 

Tom watched 
dust of their 
sifted down on him. 


belongs here!” 

“He belongs in 
youre a farmer, 
of every- 


his gate, and the 
drifted back and 


from 
going 


Ewrpry days, then, with 


the last link between Tom and Laura 
broken. 

But there was forgetting in work. And 
there was need for work. You hitched 
and set out the cultivators by lantern 
light. You went down the rows with the 
mules marching, the bright sweeps cut- 
ting the moist earth and throwing it 


against the roots of the cotton. That way 
you deepened the roots. 

June brought hot days, when the sun 
marched nakedly across the sky and heat 
waves danced in the middles—and your 
and the river was docile 
as if it might 


cotton grew 
and murmurous in its bed, 
not be waiting to destroy you. 

Of course Buddy brought Laura back 
on visits; and Surratt came with Laura. 
Surratt in Panama hat and white gab- 
ardine and white oxfords now. Hovering 
about Laura, wearing his 
symbols of success like braid on an ad- 
miral’s uniform. And Laura appeared 
content with things as they were. 

Only occasionally Tom caught her star- 


possessively 


ing wistfully across the fields of lush 
growing cotton, seeing the old familiar 


things that had stood against time and 
the floods—the ageless pecan trees; old, 
old hedgerows; sturdy fence corners; 
lanes that led down by the river. 

At these times Tom told himself fer- 
vently that she was earth-bound, the ties 
of farm life bred in her, never really to 
be severed. He hugged that hope close. 

Summer days continued dry and hot. 
But there was moisture in the ground and 
his cotton grew luxuriantly, putting deep 
roots down to the rich subsoil. He walked 
through it often when it was heavy with 
dew, and found a haunting beauty in it. 

White blossoms had changed to lav- 
ender, then deep pink, and now they 
turned red, shriveled, and dropped to the 
ground. The tough little kernels left 
behind swelled and grew in the hot sultry 
weather, and became great green bolls 
that loaded the spreading plants. Could 
Laura no longer love these things? 

Tom kept an uneasy eye on the river 
and the weather. Soon he would be in- 
vading the fields with his pickers to strip 
the plants of their fleece. 
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BEWARE OF 


Inside you or your child 











Do you know that roundworms can cause 
real trouble? 


Do you know that this nasty ailment is 
so easy to “catch” that thousands of chil- 
dren and grown-ups have these ugly 
bowel worms living and crawling inside 
them—without their even knowing it? 

Watch out for these signs: Fidgeting, 
nose-picking, stomach or bowel upsets, 
itchy seat, loss of weight, finicky appetite. 

Play safe! If you even suspect round- 
worms are there, get Jayne’s Vermifuge 
right away! Start to drive them out be- 
fore they can cause greater distress, 

Jayne’s Vermifuge is America’s best 
known proprietary worm medicine; sci- 
entifically tested and used by millions for 
over a century. Jayne’s acts thoroug.ily, 
yet very gently. It expels stubborn round- 
worms without “dynamiting.” If no 
worms are there, it works just as a mild 
laxative. Insist on Jayne's Vermifuge! 
Your druggist has it. 


+) NEURITIS 


RELIEVE PAIN INA FEW MINUTES 


Torelievetorturingpain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
> matism, Neuralgia, Lumbago — get fast- 
working NURITO, used by thousands. 
j No opiates—trustworthy. Must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in a few 
minutes or money back. Ask your druggist 
today for NURITO on this guarantee. 


[BUILD YOUR OWN TRACTOR 
From Old Auto Parts 


7 aan |) 1 

Now anyone can build a strong, x TIAL ” 
a! _ "TK gq - “" y2 
durable, all-purpose tractor at p= Aes 


lowest possible cost. Easily 
Large 2 











handles plowing, cultivating, 
hauling and heavy farm work 
Our proved working plans make it simple to b alld 
voc gt 4 a eo ng por ge ag det ae 4 oo: ie 


SCIENCE AND MECHANICS, Dept. M-201, 800 N. Clark Si. ‘Chieage 


USEFUL BOOKLETS 


“Cryolite as an Insecticide’—An informa- 
tive booklet tells how to use Cryolite in con- 
trolling all kinds of crop insects (flea weevil, 


x 34” 


oot. 2 is 





codling moth, fruit worm, potato beetles, 
etc.). For your copy, write to Aluminum 
Ore Company, Dept. FJ-1, Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Farm Guide Book gives handy information 
on weights and measures, seed required to 
plant an acre, etc. Also space to keep record 
of farm income and expenditures. Write the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Free Catalog on the Oliver Model 2 Grain 
Master and a free Tractor Test Table can be 


obtained by writing to the Oliver Farm 
Equipment Sales Co., FJ5-41, 400 W. Madi- 


son St., Chicago, IIl. 

Farmer-Logger Booklet and information on 
how to get a special equipment survey will 
be sent upon request by the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Dept. F-15, Peoria, Ill. Be sure 
to state how many acres you farm and what 
your present power is. 

“Red Cedar Shingles on Farm Buildings” 
booklet will give you practical information 
the construction of all of farm 


on types 
buildings. Write Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau, Seattle, Wash. 


GMAC Figuring Chart will show you ex- 
actly what your financing cost will be when 
purchasing a new car on time. Seasonal Plan 
Folder also tells how you can make payments 
to conform to the receipt of your income. 
For your copies, write—stating whether in- 
terested in Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Buick or Cadillac—to General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp., D-2, 1775 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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Champion Dorset ewe at the 1940 Indi- 
ana State Fair, fitted and shown by 


J. R. Henderson, owner and manager of 
the Valley View Farm, Hickory, Penn. 


A prominent breeder of Dorsets and a 


successful showman, J. R. Henderson, | 


as secretary-treasurer of the Continental 
Dorset Club, is actively interested in 
America’s only organization for the reg- 
istry of Dorset Sheep. 


Good shepherds, keenly aware of the | 


importance and true thriftiness in de- 
manding first of all, dependability, have 
established the effectiveness of Nema 
Worm Capsules through years of con- 
tinued use. Scientifically prepared, easy 
to give, dependable, and low in cost, 
Nema Worm Capsules are available in 
various sizes for animals of different 
FREE ages and weights. 
Send for the new, helpful book- 
ILLUSTRATED let No. 650 on the aula of 
livestock, dogs and foxes. 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-1-E 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Seli Parke-Davis Producfs 


New Tractor 


Bucks Hay or Grain Bundles 
Field to Stacker, Barn or T 
op “Nh 


ee 


Tele) 4535 
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‘ 


Write for 





catalog and prices on our new Steel 








Tractor Sweeprakes made for nearly all makes of | 


Tractors,—just the thing for sweeping grain shocks 
or any kind of hay; also Wood and Steel Stackers 
and Horse-drawn Sweeprakes. 
WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Box 74, 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in man 

cases almost as wellas with natural teeth. Kluten 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists .. . If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on su bsti- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will -_? a gen- 


erous trial box. 1. P. INC. 
KLUTCH CO., Sox 2804-E, ELMIRA, N. Y. 





Hastings, Nebraska 

















Fast milking + 


ooning = Wee work, more $ 
easy 


te a Ce 
Portable Milker 


Milks 20-25 cows an hour. Safe vacuum 
control for each cow gets more milk. 
Double or single units. Sanitary visible 
chamber ... no dirt-catching corners. 
Clean in a jifty. Gas or electric. Write 
for free colorful catalog. Pioneer Mtg. 
Co., Dept. M-51, West Allis, Wis. 
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On the second Sunday in August Buddy 
came, with Laura and Surratt, the latter 
two obviously reluctantly. Tom and 
Buddy walked over the farm, but Laura 
remained with Surratt in the yard. 

Buddy, trudging among the plants, in- 
dulged in his penchant for digging at 
sore facts. “I hate like sin to live in 


| town, Tom.” 


This was the boy’s heart speaking. Tom 


| studiously tamped his pipe, said slowly, 
| “Maybe you'll come to like it, Buddy.” 


Buddy’s face worked, and Tom’s heart 
went out to him. You didn’t cry when 


| you were ten, but sometimes you wanted 


to gosh-awful bad! 
Buddy announced disconsolately, “I 
guess Sis is gonna marry Pike Surratt 
after all!” 
Tom’s pipestem 


snapped as Buddy 


_ cried out: “Why don’t she come back here 


where she belongs and marry you?” 
Tom was saved the pain of answering, 
for Laura was hailing them from the 
yard. “Hurry, Buddy! Pike’s ready and 
we've got to be getting back to Farlin.” 


Ir WAS weird weather 
for August. Clouds massed like stacked 
brown bales of cotton in the north, and 
spread across the whole sky. Days grew 
sultry and steaming, the air was electric. 

No rain fell on the farm or nearabout, 
but two hundred miles north it was rain- 
ing; at the river’s headwaters torrents 
fell, a flooding downpour every day, until 
Tom listened to a stream of radio an- 
nouncements about the flood stages. 

And the river rose slightly. 

Tom worked unceasingly at the levee. 
He kept teams with scrapers going from 
dawn till long into the night every day. 
He gave no mercy to himself, the Negro 
workers, or the mules, making the bank 
of earth higher, thicker and stronger. 

Then one ominous and falsely luminous 
night, as he sat hour after hour at his 
radio, came an announcement that the 
river stood at thirty feet at Healton! 








“Stick out your hand too, Hank—I’m 
turning in here for gas.” 
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Wonderful Success 


Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhodes’ letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers who have 
had serious losses raising baby chicks. Read 
her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many los- 
ing their little chicks so thought I would tell 
my experience. My chicks, when but a few 
days old, began to die by the dozens. I 
tried different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. Finally 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Company, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for a 50¢ box of Walko 
Tablets. They’re just the only thing to keep 
the chicks free from disease. I raised 700 
thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost a 
single chick after the first dose.’’— Mrs. 
Ethel Rhodes, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of infec- 
tion in the drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure water. 
Drinking vessels harbor germs. Drinking 
water often becomes infected with disease 
germs and may spread disease through your 
entire flock and cause the loss of half or 
two-thirds your hatch before you are aware. 
Don’t wait until you lose half vour chicks. 
Use preventive methods. Give Walko Tab- 
lets in all drinking water from the time 
chicks are out of the shell and you won’t 
lose one where you have lost dozens before. 


You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Give them in all drinking water from the 
time chicks are out of the shell. Satisfy 
yourself as have thousands of others who 
depend on Walko Tablets year after year 
in raising their little chicks. You buy Walko 
Tablets entirely at our risk. We guarantee 
to refund your money promptly if you don’t 
find them the greatest little chick saver you 
ever used. The Waterloo Savings Bank, 








| Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 


the oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Sent 
direct postpaid if your dealer can not sup- 
ply you. Price 50c and $1.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 286, Waterloo, lowa 





; ZERO STORAGE LOCKER 
Enjoy fresh meats, fruits and veg. 
etables the year ‘round. ESC 
Freezer-Storage Cabinets combine “sharp 
and zero storage for your own home-grown foods. 
size for every purpose. Send Postal For Catalog. 
Cae ) ESCO CABINET CO., 796 £. Biddle St., West Chester, Pa. 
WU 


Freezer Storage PAYS 








STRAW EERRIES 


Alien’s 1941 Berry-Book 
Describes Best Methods, 
Plants. Varieties: Pre- 
mier, Fairfax, Dorsett, Catskill, 
Copy Free. Write today. 
W. F. ALLEN CO. 
31 Evergreen Ave. Salisbury, Md. 
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(‘Ka Gene will SAVE 








Jenne ‘er es G3 3¢ 

“YAS Sy Se 4 
@® More than 56 million 
have been saved by Pratts 
“-C-Ka-Gene from the awful losses and 
setbacks Bloody Coccidiosis causes. 
This year, let it save your chicks. 

Pratts C-Ka-Gene is not a “cure”, 
- .. preventive”, ... or “vaccine” 
It cannot and does not give birds 
Coccidiosis. 

But, ... if birds, while being fed 
C-Ka-Gene, pick up Bloody Coccid- 
iosis on your farm, C-Ka-Gene per- 
mits them to have only a mild, harm- 
less attack. Few, if any, die. GOOD 
GROWTH is maintained. After this 
light attack is over, the birds are 
IMMUNE, ... protected from Bloody 
Coccidiosis for life. 

C-Ka-Gene is given in the feed, 
on a flock basis. See your dealer today. 
If he cannot supply, check size wanted, 
enclose proper amount and order 
direct. 


Pratt Food Co.. Philadelphia. Dent 245 ! 
size wanted ar oney oide 
! co yenae and oibee. Es t of We | 
I Colo Colo | 
1 50 Chick Size........ $ .75 $ .80 | 
i 100 Chick Size........ 1.25 1.35 
i 250 Chick Size........ 2.75 3.00 
| [-] 500 Chick Size........ 5.00 5.50 ! 
} 1000 Chick Size........ 9.50 10.00 ! 
' [] 3000 Chick Size........ 25.00 27.00 | 
I Prices are ‘‘delivered’”’ anywhere in U. S. A. | 
i 





pra? ?C-Ka- Gell 


Saves Flushing Spraying Litter Labor Chichs Money 


for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so 
terrible you choke and gasp for breath, if 
restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe, if you feel the disease 
is slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail 
to send at once to the ’'rontier Asthma Co. 
for a free trial of a remarkable method. 
No matter where you live or whether you 
have any faith in any remedy under the 
Sun, send for this free trial. If you have 
suffered for a lifetime and tried every- 
thing you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do 
not abandon hope but send today for this 
free trial. It will cost you nothing. Ad- 
dress 





FRONTIER ASTHMA CO. 
462 Niagara St. 
121-H Frontier Bldg., Buffalo, N. Fe 









Genuine Marble and Granite memorials of last- 
ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
95 30 in, width 20 in, thk. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


One of the largest growers in America, BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE. WRITE TODAY 
BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES INC. 

Box 55 Selbyville, Delaware 
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| rapidly down the lane. 


FARM 


cellar. He came carrying a 
small wooden box. He had 
| kept on hand this supply of dynamite, 
originally intended for blasting stumps. 

He put the box carefully in his old car, 
a digger, then drove out 
graveled land. 


storm up 


| Tom lit a lantern and went out to the 
was glad he 


got post- hole 
northward on the g 
| He stopped the car on the hill above 
| the levee. He worked methodically. The 
old part of the bank was still hard and 
and sweat plastered his clothes to 
him before he had the third hole dug. But 
he worked until there ten of them. 
He mopped his face and stared at the 
not yet up to the danger line. But 
a thirty foot crest was riding down. . . 
He set the the 
fuses from each charge 


solid, 
were 
rive! 


dynamite, connecting 


to one 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


long fuse | 


which he ran out onto the lane in the flat. 
T | 
HE lights of a car came 
over the hill and Tom waited as it came | 


Surratt’s car, with 


Laura and Buddy. And even then Tom 
was gladdened, for again the threat of 
tragedy had drawn her back to the farm. 

Laura asked. “Can we help, Tom?” 

“Nobody can help now, Laura. Every- 
thing’s been done that can be done.” 

Surratt’s clipped voice: “Nonsense. 
Some time yet before the big rise. I can 
get you dump-trucks from—” 

Efficient Surratt, still the friend and 
magnanimous helper. Tom checked his 
resentment with an effort and turned 
slowly toward the man. “Get Buddy and 


car and drive back up on 
Surratt. When the 
ten feet under water.” 

laugh irked Tom more. 


Laura in your 
the hill, 
this land will be 


dam goes 


Surratt’s easy 
‘All excited, aren’t you, Hillary? Long 
time yet before the rise—and even then 
the levee may not break.” 

Tom’s fists clenched. “It'll break in 
about five minutes. Get going, folks!” 

Surratt saw the fuse in Tom’s hand, 


He make a quick 
fuse from Tom, 


and his eyes widened. 


pounce and snatched the 


to step back, briskly, confidently. 


| Laura from him, 


“If you’re doing this to help the farm- 
ers on the other side, I won't let you 
make such a fool of yourself. If they 
haven’t got their cattle out of that pasture 
across there—it’s their own lookout.” 

Anger flooded through Tom furiously. 
This was the man who wanted to take 
who stood there telling 
him what he could do with his own farm, 
his own levee, and his own dynamite. 

He hardly knew when he hit Surratt. 
He saw the man’s face, then his fist 
against it—then the face wasn’t there. 

Surratt lay limply on the ground. 

Tom’s anger burned out swiftly. He 
bent over Surratt, said, “Didn’t mean to 
hit him hard,” lifted the man and 
| carried him to the car. 
| He turned to Laura’s strained white 
| face and said huskily, “Get Buddy in the 
car and drive to the top of the hill.” 

When they were safely parked 
there, he touched a match to the 


SO 


i 
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| 


up | 
fuse, 


e MAY 


FARMER’S WIFE 





IM GROWING FAST 


» Growing fast because she’s a Dr. 
Hess POULTRY PAN-A-MIN pullet. 
Birds that receive Pan-a-min dur- 
ing chickhood on the Dr. Hess Re- 
search Farm lay as many as 20% 
more eggs by December first. 
Pan-a-min does two jobs for these 
birds—it supplies both tonics and 
minerals (minerals are often defi- 
cient in grain). We believe Pan-a- 
min will help you develop big, 
sturdy, early layers. Get Pan-a-min 
from your Dr. Hess Dealer or write 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, O. 








KILL aATS WITHOUT POISON 


Pets or Poul- 
try; Gets Rats 
= Every Time 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 
costs you $2.00 a 
year. K-R-O Co, 
= Springfield, O. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


SPE GARDEN EDE ® | 


6-H.P. riding type, 3 & 5 H.P 
walking types, also 1-H.P. cul- 
tivator for the small tracts 
Prices start at only $94.50 with 
cultivator and equipped with 
rubber tires. 

for FREE 48 page illustrated 














Before you buy — Write 


folder. 
PondGarden Tractor Co., Box 216D55, Ravenna, Ohio 





OuR 
“Cap-Brush" Applicator 
makes “BLACK LEAF 40“ 


DASH IN FEATHERS.. a 
OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 








Don’t overlook the hundreds of fine offers 
in the “Farmer’s Trading Post” in the back 
pages of this issue. 
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THIS New Free Book 


~) 2 0) 6 


R PROBLEM 





<.- ee 





= *THE CRILLEN 


**How to choose a memorial’”’ answers all 
questions in this important matter. Details 
of proper size, form, placement, landscap- 
ing, inscriptions, cemetery regulations 
all covered fully by foremost authorities 
in this FREE 24-page, illustrated book. 
Do not delay. Find out what you need to 
know now, Write today to ROCK OF AGES 
CorpP., 202 Great Quarry Road, Barre, Vt. 
*THE CRILLEN — One of many new exclusive Rock 

Ages designs identified by trade-mark engraved 
permanently on the granite. Guaranteed for eternal 


* Satisfaction. 
¥ r 
ROCK 


Of 
foe Ce D 


Granite Memortals 
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Do the work NY ples FRE with simple 
tools. Use AN lan. EE booklet 
tells how to build better, cheaper, 
more durable buildings with GAL- 
VANIZED (Zinc-coated) SHEETS for 
roofs, walls, etc. Describe buildings 
(kind, size) you expect to build this 
year and we will also send you 


ONE OF THESE PLANS FREE 


C] Range Check plan wanted. 
Shelter Write address in mar- 





[| Brooder gin of ad, and return, 
J House or give full details on 
[7 Machine postcard. IT 
+ Shed TODAY! 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 25 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





> Ri. WEEDS- 
‘ \ 408) SS 
oo ONES 


MULCHES 
SOIL 


t ou Walk / 
The ONLY revolving 


rotary hoe with sharp hoe 
point teeth. 





WOE 
a whole day’s work in an 
our. Makes perfect seed 
bed. Cultivates plants safely. 
Write for Free Folder and new low prices. (60) 
ROWE MFG. CO.. 760 Adams Street, Galesburg, til., U. S. A 











Red Universal 
Tractor 


You plow. disc, cultivate. mow 
haul, do belt work, for about 33¢ 
a day. Safe. tr —— =~ long 
life. New plow lift, * 
ag veed. dave 't 4 buying 


<4 Earn more 
€ work les® 
. 


maker wo weeks trial 
FRE FE catalog. Write today. 
PIONEER MFG. CO. 
Dept. M-51 West Allis. Wis. 














strawberry OR 200 Dunlap 
250 Mastodon eveb. strawberry OR 500 Dunlap 
5 New Boysenberry OR 50 B1. Cap Raspberry. 1.25 
Caco, 4 Moores Early, 2 Niagara, 4 Concord Grape 

2 yr No.1 
10 (New) bing . B »ysenberry OR 25 Wayzata eveb. 1.25 
Prices Pr i er from ad. Checks accepted. Cat. Free. 
SOUTH MICHIGAN “NURSERY, R 800, New Buffalo, Michigan 


100 Mastodon eveb. 


$1.00 
1 


_ 
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then ran up the lane. 

The eruptions came, with their shock 
of sound, as earth and water leaped and 
splattered. Blast followed blast until 
there were ten. Then came silence except 
for the rushing waters. 

The unleashed flood raced through the 
trees by the river, rose rapidly, creeping 
upward and upward to the full fields. 

Time passed. Certainly an hour, per- 
haps two. Buddy came and stood beside 
Tom, and Tom put his arm about the 
boy’s shoulder, as they watched silently. 

The big rise came. The water lifted 
and lifted, covering the lower fields, 
reaching on until all they could see was 
an ugly lake with only the higher cotton 
of the upper fields visible above it. 

Involuntarily Tom’s arm _ tightened 
about Buddy’s shoulder. The dull empti- 
ness of his other arm was a physical ache. 
It seemed wrong that Laura was not there 
on his other side, his right arm about her. 
As certain as destiny the three of them 
should have stood here together. He had 
hoped that Laura would understand. . 

He heard light footsteps and turned. 
She came to him, and she was weeping. 

“Tom . Tom, don’t worry—don’t 
give up! We can start over again. I—I 
won't be afraid.” 


A SPLENDID wonder 
filled him. When she thought he had lost 
everything, she had come to him! It was 
finer this way. 

He took her strongly in his arms, lifted 
her face with his palm, and kissed her 
wet cheeks. Then he turned her so that 
she looked out to where the upper parts 
of the higher cotton still showed proudly 
above the muddy water. 


The plants swayed uneasily in the 
flood, in broken, wavering lines. But Tom 


knew that deep down, where stout roots 
joined solid subsoil, they were still in the 
long straight rows he had planted in the 
spring. He tried to assure Laura that the 
was still there, with bolls sealed 
tight, but it was Buddy who understood, 
and explained. “Don’t you see, Sis? If 
the big rise had been held back and piled 
up till the levee busted, it would have 
washed all the cotton away. But with the 
levee out and the water just risin’ natural 
and hardly any current 


crop 


with the river, 

across the cotton, it couldn't hurt it 
much—” Buddy took a cue from his 
mentor, “—with its deep roots.” 


He finished proudly, “When the water 
runs off and the sun shines we'll have 
plenty of cotton to gather ’round here.” 

Surratt’s gears clashed with irritation, 
and his motor sounded in a crescendo of 
wrathful dismissal. And there was smug 
triumph in Buddy’s dry comment: “Has 
Mr. Surratt kinda lost interest in the 
Hillary place all of a sudden?” 

It was good that Surratt was gone, for 
Tom walked with an arm about each of 
them to where his old car waited. There 
was a completeness in this in which Pike 
Surratt would have been a rank outsider. 
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TOMATOES 


a week earlier! 
double the crop 


with 


Reg. U. S. Pot. OF 


TRANSBLARN TORE 


One grower tripled his to- 





mato crop with TRANS- 
PLANTONE and started 
picking three weeks ear- 
lier. TRANSPLAN- 
TONE keeps plants grow- 
ing after they have been 
set in the soil, and elimi- 
nates the usual setback 
after planting. It can 
also give you an earlier 
crop on other 
plants such as 


\ 


CHANGE THIS 


strawberry, 
pepper, cel- 
ery, lettuce, 
tohacco, ete. T 
it on flowering 
and ornamental 
plants for reduc- 
ing wilt, multiply- 
ing roots and pro- 
ducing faster growth. 
Safe, economical and 
easy to use. 

3 oz. can — $1.00 

Makes 300 to 3000 gallons 

—depending on use. 


TO 





mL 
THIS 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


Horticultural Division FJ-1, Ambler, Penna. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which a send me prepaid one 
3-oz. can of TRANSPLANTONLE 


Name 
Address 


City State 











RIDE or WALK 


Standard 


GARDEN AnD 











Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 
for Small Farms, Gardeners, Florists, { 
Nurseries, Fruit and Poultry men. 
FOUR MODELS 
Ample Power for Field, 
Haying and Truck 
Crop Tools. Run 
Pumps, Saws and 
Belt Machines. 


Steel or Rubber Tires 

High Wheels— Enclosed Gears 
LOW PRICES 

Write for Easy Terms Plan 


and Free Catalog )} 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. 


Mianeapels Minn. NewYork,N.Y. Coretaionie. Fe. 














$231 Como Ave. 601-15, West 26St. 2414 Market St 








= Fence electrically with 
‘Cesco Controllers for = 
safely secuhity economy 


Cesco keeps stock in bounds. 
Puts a whale of a “kick” on 
the fence line in dry or wet 
soil without excessive use of 
current. Endorsed by thou- 
sands everywhere. Safety ap- 
proved, completely guaran- 
teed. At leading dealers, or 
write for colorful, free folder. 


GARDNER MFG. CO., 2451 Kansas St., Horicon, Wis. 


‘3 











ROSES full of BUGS? 


Kill them with Red Arrow Garden Spray. 
Quick, simple, inexpensive. Kills insects on 
roses, other flowers, shrubs. Also ants in 
lawns. Safe when sprayed for humans, birds, 
pets. 35c bottle makes several gallons. Easy 
directions on label. Buy Red Arrow Garden 


Spray where you buy garden supplies. 
Send post card for new, illus- 
trated “Garden Insect Identifica- 

tion and Control Chart’’ to: McCormick Sales 


Co., Dept. 1P5, Baltimore, Md. 














* FARMERS’ TRADING POST 








POULTRY 





oote 


HARDY CHICKS 


tC. =. HATCHERIES? FF BRED IN THE NORTH 





From healthy pure-bred flocks, 


blood-tested, 
lled, thoroughly inspected. SEXED CHICKS 
















«cu 
= CROSSES — TURKEY POULTS. 
PRICES arsrdA AAAA 
(Subject to change) _ AA a 100 
100 
eae 5 95 
LEGHORNS 8. ©: £95) 7? 8 
Am. Type — 8. a 
Eng. ge? ao ls a 25 
Buft—S. C. . 
MOTTLED AN- 3425 3925 4é 
CONAS. | 
| 100 
| 400 100 
s. C. Pf. or Wh. * g*5 g%5 
MINOR( eo ps 7 
t.c. R 
ork Bf. or Bar. 500 








A 


—Wh. 


ROCK : | _ 50 | 25 25 
Rod a9 a4 as 


8.1L. WYAN—N.H. 
RE pS—Jersey - | 500 
or BL. GIANTS 


s—Brf. ORPS. 


3 | 95 10° 


USTRALORP® 3. epee 5475 








ORDER NOW 


-— or send for big FREE folder 


BOOTE’S HATCHERIES, Inc., Worthington, Minn. 








Raise 20 


increased poultry and egg prices this fall, 











for 
18 popula 


th Century chicks this year and be ready 





breeds. Sexed or straight Bloodtested for BWD 
Free Catalog. 

WHITE MOST HEAVY ASST. ALL 
LEGHORNS BREEDS BREEDS 
$640 $740 $495 
PER 100 PER 100 PER 100 























20th Century Hatchery, Box E, New Washington, Ohio 





Robt. $. Da 
Br., Buff, Wh. Rocks, 8. C. 
Wh. Wyans., Buff Orps..... : 
Davis Wh., Br., Buff Legs., Anconas 
Mixed, no sex guarantee, $4.75; Assorted for lay- 
45; Heavy Cockerels $6.95; Light Cockerels $2.50. 
We pay postage—Shtp C.O.D.—Immediate Delivery 


Hea 
ers 


SAVE MONEY - BUY DIRECT 





NEW LOW PRICES 


for Immediate Delivery 
100 100 
Non-Sexed Pullets 


Reds. ¢698 $7.95 
6.25 11.95 








DAVIS POULTRY FARM. Route 17, Ramsey, Indiana, 


CHICKS «:<: PULLETS 





too. Low 
luding blood-testing, trapnesting, pedigreeing. Galates | ree. 


LINDSTROM Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 


from the CHAMPION BREEDER U.S. 
1940 Egg Laying Contests for Highest 
Number Pens and Hens Winning First 
Place by Breed. Also Winner Livability 
Award over all breeders 1938 LSS Gon- 
tests. Sexed, day-oldor 
started pullets Males, 4 
Summer Prices, 24-hr. service, many 
varieties. 28 yrs. breeding program, 





100 
126 Lindstrom Rd., Clinton, Mo. 








Hatches 
hybrids. 


bh es = 
Hil 


Santas 


COLONIAL CUTS PRICES 


Also sexed chicks and 
World's largest production means real cut prices on 
lowest priced Standard grade up to R. O. P. pedigreed sired. 
Chicks on CREDIT. 


daily. All leading breeds. 


Big colored almanac free. 


tAL POULTRY FARMS, Box 665, Pleasant 


» Mo., or Box 665, Florence, Colo., or Box 665, 


65, Cullman, Ala., or 


Box 665, Mz Marion, , Ohio, or Box 3665, Wiehite, Kans. 


ROW CAPONS mo» MONEY MAKERS 


*“*Marcy Farm Strain,’ 


* Day-Old Cockerel Jersey Giants 


(White or Black), make Largest, Finest Capons. (Ready 
made started capons if you want them.) Command Premium 


Prices. ( 


Illinois U. 8. Approved and Pullorum Tested. 
tee ew. Big Discounts. 





Get 






Jur customers making Big Profits. Parent Stock 
— your 
Descriptive Literaty 

APLES,”” DRAWER 2702-C, PITTSFIELD, ‘TLLINONs 


DARKS BARRED ROCKS 


wontp’s oldest laying strain. 
Oticleliy blood tested. R. oP State Supervised “One 
neler oe dl Ri ight, ** “Batisfied customers cir oie the globe. 
Eges—Ch ¥ oungatere MODERA T E PRIC zs 8 
Catalog FREE. ‘joe PARKS & SONS, ALTOONA. 











Breeds—liberal guarantees —Sexed Chicks. 
Pekin Ducklings. Free Circular. Write 


New w Washington Hatchery Co., Box F, New Washington, Ohio 











« CONTINUED ON PAGES 75, 76, 77 » 
Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, 
eggs, livestock and pet stock, $7.00 an agate line, 
$98.00 an inch, minimum, 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 95 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 








ee POULTRY 


HEIZER’'S “Chicks of Distinction’ especially bred for 
bigger, sturdier, faster growers and earlier profits. Have 
1500 pedigreed cockerels, records of 226 to 307 eggs with 
our breeders Genuine Purina Embryo Fed Chicks fur- 
nished on our Superior grade tecords show 95% of 
Heizer's chicks are profitable. Postage prepaid, live de- 
livery guaranteed Breeders individually bloodtested. 
Standard grade UNSEXED Barred, White, Buff Rocks, 


White, Silver Laced Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Buff Orp- 

ingtons, Buff, Black, White Minorcas, Anconas, 8S. 

Brown, Black, English White Leghorns, 100—8$7.45; 500 
$36.25. Black Australorps, Black, White Giants, 100— 


$5.45; 500— 


$23.75. Spe- 
100—$4 45; 


Heavy Assorted, 100 
5 500 


$8.45: 500—$41.25 
$26.25. Light Assorted, 100—S$4.! 





cial Heavy Assorted—no sex sunrantes 
500—821.25 PULLETS Heavy breed (except Aus- 
tralorps), 100—89.95; 500—$48.75. Black Australorps, 
100—810.45; 500—851.25 Light breed, 100—$13.45 
500—866.25. Heavy Assorted, 100—87.95; 500—$38.7 5. 
Light Assorted, 100—$10.95; 500—8$53.75 COCK- 
ERELS Heavy breed (except Giants) 100—3$6.45; 500— 
$31.25. Black, White Giants, 100—$8.95; 500—$43.75 


Heavy Assorted, 100—85.95; 500—828.75. Leghorn or 
Minorea, 100—8$2.45; 500—$11.25. Light Assorted $2.00 
per 100. Add le to above price for AAA Grade. Order 
direct from ad or write for our beautiful catalog giving 
complete details 

Heizer's Quality Hatchery, Dept A, New Albany, Indiana. 





SALEM CHAMPION C HIC KS for immediate ship- 
ment. White, Barred, Buff Rocks, 8S. C. Reds, White 
W yandottes, Buff Orpingtons $6.25 per hundred, Pullets 
$7.95; Coeckerels $6.45; English White, Brown Leghorns 
$6.25 per hundred, Pullets, $11.95; Cockerels $2.45 
White Giants $7.95 per hundred New Ham pshires, Co- 
lumbian id Silver Laced Wyandottes, Rhode Island 
Vhites 45 per hundred. Special Assorted, all heavies 
$5.45 per hundred, Seconds $3.75. We pay postage and 
guarantee live delivery Order direct from these prices 
or write for big free four color catalogue 

Salem Hatchery, Route 10-C, Salem, Indiana 








HINKLE STRAIN BLENDED CHICKS. Can now 
make immediate shipment at these surprisingly low 
prices. Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Keds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons $6.45 per hundred, Pullets $7.95; 
Cockerels 36.45; White and Buff Minore as 37.50 per hun- 
dred, Pullets $14.95; Cockerels, $3.75 English White 


Leghorns, and Brown Leghorns $6.45 per hundred, Pul- 
lets $11.95: Cockerels $2.25; Heavy Mixed $5.40; Light 
Mixed for layers, or fryers $4.50. Hinkle pays the post- 


age, will ship C.O.D. Order direct from this ad or write 
for beautiful four color catalogue Hinkle'’s Greens- 
burg Hatchery, Route 8-C, Greensburg, Indiana 





IOWA MASTER BREEDERS Chicks are famous for 
genuine quality Big-Type stock from one to three 
pounds heavier. Heavy egg production and bloodtested 
for years. 20 leading breeds; also Hybrids. Sexed chicks 
a speciality Write for free catalogue and latest low 
prices lowa Master Breeders Hatcheries, Dept. 4, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


BEFORE BUYING CHICKS, get details famous Big 
Boy Chick Raising Plan. You get proper size oil or elec- 
tric Brooder to use free, at no increased price. Thousands 
satisfied customers acclaim U.S5.-Approved Big Boy 
Chicks America’s Finest Easy-payment credit plan 
optional. Write Illinois State Hatcheries, 308 Jefferson, 
Springfield, Illinois 








FREE CHICK FEEDER to poultry raisers writing for 
Calhoun's Bargain Chick Catalog Leading Breeds— 
Sexed, Non-sexed. Started Chicks. Blood Tested. Mis- 
souri Approved. Also Pedigree Sired Matings Easy 
Y ure hase Plan, Low Prices 

Calhoun's Poultry Farm, Box 108-A, Montrose, Mo. 








STOU FFE R’S I AMOUS S AAAA C HIC KS headed with 
ROP males. Immediate delivery prepaid. U.S. approved 
bloodtested flocks Brown, White Leghorns; Anconas; 
Buff, Barred, White Rocks; Wyandottes; Reds; Orping- 
tons; Giants Heavies $4.95 Lights $3.95 Leghorn 
Cockerels $1.95. Get our low prices 

Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, Illinois. 
2.25-100 FOR LIGHT COCKEREL CHICKS. Also 
Purina Embryo-Fed Chicks—all prices at rock bottom 
‘or example, Special for April, White Leghorn Pullets 
$11.75-100. White and Barred Rock Pullets $7.75-100. 
Write for complete prices and free catalog 

Jackson County Hatchery, Box 14, Seymour, Indiana. 
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BOOTH’ S HARDY, ROBUST Cc HIC KS. Hatched to 
live. Booth's had more Rocks, Reds and Leghorns laying 
over 250 eggs in 1940 Contests than any other Breeder. 
Bargain prices. Free Catalog 

Booth Farms, Box 405, Clinton, Mo. 
CARNE Y L OANS YOU an $18.00 oil or electric brooder 
stove if you buy my Superior guaranteed chicks. Get our 
surprisingly low prices on quality chicks, sexed or unsexed. 
Catalog Free 


Carney Hatchery, Box 14-C, Shelbyville, Indiana. 





REDUCED PRIC ES on U. 8S. Approved —Pullorum 
Tested Clover Valley Chicks, $5.40 up. Thousands week- 
ly. Free Catalog 

Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 7 77, Ramsey, Indiana. 
$3. 95 per hundred up. 
S. Approved Hatchery, 





DEPENDABLE CHICKS, 
Twenty breeds. Oldest Illinois-U 
known for fair dealing 

Chestnut Hatchery, Dept C, Chestnut, Illinois. 


IMMEDIATE DE LIVE RY —W hite and Barred Rocks 
Reds—Buff Orpingtons—English Strain White Leg- 

horns—Blue Andalusians. Useful literature on Chicken 

Culture Free. Atz’ Hatchery, Box 9-C, Milltown, Ind. 





ONLY MAGAZINE giving latest poultry discoveries 
from all parts of world Sample free Everybodys 
Poultry Magazine, Dept. 54, Hanover, Pennsylvania. 





20 PUREBREEDS 4 Hybrids as hatched or sexed. 
Priced right. Free folder 
Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, IIl. 











POULTRY 


Surprise ? ? ??? 
Special For 
Quick Orders Direct 


$ 29 


Per 100, Prepaid 














Yes, we want you to receive a surprise in an honest value. 
These assorted chicks are guaranteed all heavy breeds, but 
they might be all cockerels, or all pullets, or some of each. 
No sex guaranteed. If you want to be pleasantly sur- 
prised, just send us $5.29 for each 100 that you order. 
100% live arrival guaranteed. 

Other chicks ‘low priced, 90°) SEX Guarantee on Pullets 


Order Your Choice Standard AA Mating 
LARGE TYPE 100% 


bs sae Brown $7.40 | $34.50 
i BLOOD 


eghorn 
et | ee Pullets $13.90 - 100 
Minor Males $2.90 - 100 
Wh. ez -- Bf. Rks. ¢ 
Sh waneue™ $7-90]$37-00 [TESTED 
eds Pullets $10.90 - 100 
i. Reds Males $7.90 - 100 


Specify Breed, Sex, Delivery Date When ordering AA 


Matuings. 
J. R. HAYES HATCHERY, Champaign, Illinois 






































Seymour Saves You Money 
at These New LOW Prices 
Order direct from this advertisement. We pay 
and ship C.O.D. Non- ~~ Pullets 

100 100 


Buff, White Rocks, 

: Wyans But Orps $6. 25 $7. 85 $6.25 
zy English Wt 

Mg npg ; echoes $6. 25 $11. 75 $2. 25 

Heavies (no sex guarantee) $4.75; Seconds $3.75. 

Write for our illustrated catalog 

SEYMOUR HATCHERY, Box 47, Seymour, indiana 






ostage 
— 


Barred, 
Reds, Wh. 








Superior quality Pekin Ducklings and 
Bronze Turkey Poults at lowest prices. 
Indian Runner Ducklings, Chicks, Eggs. 
Free catalog tells al excellent profits. 
Hile Duck Farm Bo Carey, Ohic 











FREE TO POULTRY RAISERS ONLY! Valuable 
sate raising secret! ‘*‘ How to make 4 times more money 
rom chickens."’ Revealed in new free bulletin, just out! 
Other subject. ts— Will eggs go to 50c per dozen again as 
in the last war? If so, when? What should one do to 
make the biggest poultry profits? What kind of chickens 
should one raise? What program to follow to get top 
prices’? These and other subjects covered in this bulletin. 
Sent free with big chick catalog telling about Thornwood's 
famous Leghorns, Purebreeds, Hybrids, Sexed Chicks 
Hogan tested for high egg production. Many 300 egg 
foundation bloodlines. Big discounts. Low prices. 
Thornwood, Dept. 013-5, Louisville, Ky. 


67 RARE VARIETIES BABY CHICKS, Eggs, Breeding 
Stock, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Chickens, Bantams Free 
handsome catalogue, colored pictures, showing Laken- 
velders; Polish; Hamburgs; Andalusians; Sussex; Giants; 
Cornish; Houdans; Minorcas; 11 beautiful varieties W yan- 
dottes and Rocks; Australorps; Spanish; Buttercups; 
Langshans; Anconas; Orpingtons; Rhode Islands; New 
Hampshires: Brahmas; Lamonas; Turkens; 10 varieties 
Hybrids Murray McMurray Hatchery, Box 23, 
Webster City, Iowa. 


SCHLICHTMAN SQUARE DEAL CHICKS, U. 8 
Approved, Pullorum Tested. Prepaid per 100. Leghorns, 
Anconas, $5.75; Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
yg $6.00; Brahmas, Giants, $7.06 Assorted, 
$4.90; Pedigree sired and sexed chicks. Free Catalog 
explaining 2-week replacement guarantee. 

Schlichtman Hatchery, Appleton City, Mo. 


STOUFFER’'S BLOODTESTED, White, Brown, Buff 
Leghorns, Anconas $5.95. Pullets $12.90. Minorca-Leg- 
horns $10.00. Pullets, $16.00. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, $6.45. Cockerels $6.45. Pullets, $8.45. 
Heavy Assorted $4.95. Lights $3.95. Surplus $2.95 
Postpaid. Leghorn Cockerels $1.45 Collect. 

Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois 


SUMMER GET ACQU AINTED BARGAINS Pullets, 
Males or Unsexed. Illinois, U. 8. Approved, Priced low 
as common chicks. Insure better egg and broiler profits 
Silver Anniversary Catalog Free. 

Lone Elm Hatchery, Box 238, Nokomis, Il. 
WHITE OR BROWN egg laying Hybrids also Special 
Broiler Hybrids. Free Folder. 
Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Illinois. 
PEAFOWL. Swans, Pheasants, Bantams, Yokohamas, 
Guineas, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Thirty varieties Pigeons 
Free Circular. John Hass, Box 97, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


AMERICA’S FINEST GEESE. Massive Toulouse, 
Snowbank Embdens. Eggs. Goslings. Circular. 
Faraway Farms, Silver Lake, Indiana 


























DUCKLINGS—Mammoth Pekins, $14—100; White run- 
ners $13—100. Excellent Breeding 
Harry Burnham, North Collins, N. Y. 


TOM BARRON WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS. Sexed, 
Unsexed and Started. Write for Lowest Prices. 
White Leghorn Farms, Box E, Richfield, Pennsylvania 


YOKOHAMAS, GUINEAS, PIGEONS, all breeds pea- 
fowl, wild or domestic geese and ducks, wild turkeys, 
eggs, stamp. Hugo Putnam, Rock Island, Illinois 
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AGENTS WANTED 


et et ee et ce ee ee et et ce tll 
DON'T BE A JOB HUNTER-—Start your own business 
on our capital. No hard times; no lay-offs, always your 
own boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual 
sales year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on 
credit. 200 home necessities. Selling experience unneces- 
sary to start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, 
dignified, profitable business backed by world-wide In- 
dustry. Write Rawleigh's, Dept E-U -FJN, Freeport, Ill. 
WANTED~— Married woman to introduce 200 foods, 
household products—low prices, free premiums, sensa- 
tional sales. Take orders, make money. Full size products 
worth $5.00 Free 
Zanol, 2275 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 
STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. Reliable man wanted 
to call on farmers. No experience or capital required. 
Pleasant work Home every night. Big Money every 
day. Wonderful new proposition. Particulars free 
Write McNess Co., Dept. 451, Freeport, Illinois. 
AGENTS: Smash go prices! Santos Coffee 1: ¢ lb 4-02. 
Vanilla 8 4c. R azor Blades 10 for 8 4c. 100 Sticks Chew- 
ing Gum 12 150 other Bargains. Premiums. Experi- 
ence Unnecessary 
Carnation Company, FR-3, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ik YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY EACH WEEK, let 
me send you $5 worth Virginia Food Products, etc. Free 
to show friends, neighbors. Good Cash Profits. We give 
Credit, too Blair, Dept. 53-L, Lynchburg, Va. 
YOUR OWN LINGERIE FREE OF EXTRA COST 
and big earnings, with amazing new ‘Form-Tailored” 
lingerie World's Star-Malloch, Dept. J-22, Grand 
apids, Micl 
SPECIAL WORK FOR MARRIED WOMEN. Earn 
to 8 3 weekly and your own dresses Free. No canvassing, 
no investment Write fully giving age. dress size. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. EE-1086, Cincinnati, oO. 


WANTED: Farmers or farmers’ sors over 21 years of age age 
with good car to travel in the country. Steady work. 
Write for particulars 

G. C. Heberling Co , Dept F. J., Bloomington, Il. 


AGENTS make big profits on food products, bargain 
deals. Low wholesale prices. Kush name for trial outfit, 
offer Ho-!'o-Co., 2816-U Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo. 
‘UKO" cleans and whitens clothes. Softens water. Saves 
Soap. Sells 25c. Big nrofit. Sample Free 

Besco, 5007-F Irving Park, Chicago. 


EARN $25 to $100 WEEKLY COMMISSIONS now and 
year around distributing our quality nursery products 
Full or part time Chase Brothers Co., Geneva, N 
MAKE MORE MONEY SELLING Red Comet Fire 
Control Products Write Today for Free Facts 


Red Comet, 729 Comet Bldg., Littleton, Colorado. 























FARM EQUIPMENT 


GET INTO A SAFE, SURE, profitable year-round busi- 
ness with the Fords Portable Hammermill and exclusive 
Molasses Feed Impregnator Operators make regular 
weekly net earnings, $50, $75, $100 and more. Equipment 
may be purchased .5% down, balance from earnings. 
Write for particulars 
Myers-Sherman Co., 1433 12th, Streator, Illinois. 
FARM LOADING JOBS made easier. Farmer's Friend 
Power Scoop and Buckrake quickly attaches to most row- 
crop tractors. Loads manure, hay, fodder, etc. Send for 
free circular 
G & D Mfg. Co., 1215 12th St., Streator, Il 
EDISON NON-ACID STORAGE BATTERIES for 
Power, Light Rebuilt Generating Plants, motors, etc. 
Free interesting Literature 
Smith Co., Croton Falls, N. Y 
GARDEN TRACTOR—$58.00 including cultivators. 
1941 re.uilt motor model. Sickle mower -inch plow 
availa! le. Guaranteed 
Universal Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG on Electric Welding. 
Contains valuable information and many bargains. 
LeJay Manufacturing, 1003 LeJay Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn 
WRiTE FOR FREE, BIG 1941 TRACTOR PARTS 
(‘ATALOG, all makes. Tremendous Savings, Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
Central Tractor Wrecking Company, Boone, Iowa. 


24 LOUDEN STEEL STANCHIONS, 12 Water Bowls, 
1 Litter Carrier. Will sell all or any part 
Write Box 140-FJ, Fairfield, een 


‘RICHMAN’S MACHINERY, POORMAN’S PRICE 
Hammermills, $37.50 up. Also grain blowers, steel bins. 
Get Particulars Link Mig. Co., Fargo, North Dakota 











TURKEYS 


*‘KNOLL'S” BROAD-BREASTED BRONZE. White 
Hollands, and Bourbon Red Turkey Poults. From 
famous stock. Northern range raised. Exclusive turkey 
hatchery Get folder and special low prices with dis- 
counts 

Knoll's Turkey Farm, Route 6J, Holland, Michigan. 








BIG BREASTED TURKEYS, 5,000 Weekly. Bronze, 
Black, White and Red. Special Breeding Stock. Guar- 
anteed Poults Correctly hatched Prompt Delivery. 
Low prices Now Write to: 

8. W. Kline, Box 10, Middlecreek, Pa. 





BROAD BREASTED BRONZE: Narr: ansett; Black 
Spanish Turkey Poults Healthy blood-tested stock. 
Reasonable prices. Write 

lowa Master Breeders Inc., Dept. 4, Onawa, lowa 
LEADING TURKEY MAGAZINE, Devoted Exclu- 
sively to Turkey Raising a newest methods. 
$1.00 a year. Three months trial 2 

Turkey World, Desk 36, "Mount Morris, Til. 

HIGH QUALITY TURKEY POU LTS. All - 
Varieties. Also Baby Chicks, Guineas, Bantams rite 
for price list. Hayes Hatchery, Springfield, Illinois. 














POULTRY SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


CARBOLINEUM KILLS MITES! One application a 
year is guaranteed to kill and keep out mites, blue bugs, 
fowl ticks. Demand Avenarius Carbolineum ‘with arrow 
trade-mark. Free circular—write. 

Carbolineum Company, Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wis. 


COMPLETE ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES—Brooders, 
Thermostats, Fly Electrocutors, Alarms. Over 150 items. 
Free 52-Page Catalog. Lyon Electric Co., Dept. FJW, 
Greensboro, N. C., or San Diego, C: alifornia. 














PHEASANTS 


RAISE PHEASANTS: More profitable than chickens. 
Write for ‘‘How to Raise Pheasants,"’ egg and adult bird 


rices. 
Southwestern Game Farm, Box P293, Canyon, Tex. 
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antee. Write for cata- 
Jogue in colors and 
prices. Mail answered 


same day 


Our output of 300,000 chix 
weekly is evidence of satisfied 
customers and efficient service. 


Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That When Better 
Chix are Hatched, ATZ'’S Will Hatch Them 


Flocks Blood Tested, fall of 1940, for 
B.W.D. and Typhoid, the most dread- 
ed diseases in Baby Chix. 


We Hatch All Popular Varieties. 
We specialize in SEXING. 


Our prices are always in line. Thousands 
hatching each Monday and Thursday. 


We guarantee live delivery prepaid and 
carry a livability guar- 


received. 





MAMMOTH 


ATZ’s uatcueries oe. bog 



















HERE’S MORE THAN YOUR MONEY'S WORTH 


These rock-bottom summer prices include transportation charges 
prepaid. Immediate shipment. C.0.0. if desired. All matings 
improved. Over 10,000 breeders from 200-332 Egg R.0.P. Sires. 
Highest Leghorn, Ilineis Egg Contest, 1941. 
$7,556.00 Nat'l Chick Contests. Write for new Bulletin: “How 
Te Brood Chicks Right."’ Free 32-Page Catalos. 

ILLINOIS HATCHERY, H. C. Helm, Box 26, Metropolis, lilinois 
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per 109 


Customers rec'd 
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GREATEST CHICK YEAR IN HISTORY — Orders for 
Mother Miller Chicks prove it. New free book tells you 
how to take advantage of this opportunity. Our 29th 
successful year, 20-point breeding and hatching program 
assures high quality. Big capacity of our two modern 
hatcheries saves you money, write at once for our... 
NEW FREE BOOK—a different chick book full of 
valuable inside information about our famous White 
Leghorn and White Rock chicks from prize-winning 
strains—65 rare and leading breeds. Sexed Chicks 
100 per cent live delivery guaranteed. Mail postal card 
for copy of free book, low prices and ate 
terms. 


THE MILLER HATCHERY 
208 West Grove St., Bloomington, t., or 
2616-A E. Washington *t., Madison, Wisc. 


“Buy DUBOIS CHICKS 


AT NEW LOW PRICES 
















Here are the bargain 

Prices that you've been SPECIAL 
waiting for. Order di- This Month 
rect from this adver- Barred, White 
tisement to get im- Rock Cockerels 
mediate delivery. We $s 95 er 
ship C.O.D. and pay 5 foo 

Garrett Adams postage. 














PULLETS 


Down te 

$7790 
MALES 

$340 
UNSEXED 


$590 














Send for Our Catalog— 
Make a side by side 
comparison of our 

Prices and Quality with 

any other chicks and 

prove to yourself you can 

save up to 5c per chick. 

Our Fine Purebred Foun- 

dation Chicks are second 

to none, regardless of 

price. They are One 

Grade Only, THE 

BEST, and come from 196,000 Blood 

Tested Breeders, all Super-Culled and° 
Hogan-Tested for High Premium Quality Egg 

Records and Big, Fast Growing Broilers. Send 

today for our Amazing Bargain Prices and 

Catalog. A postcard will do. 

SIEB’S HATCHERY, 

LINCOLN, ILL. 















Box 145 











AA Grade Chicks Non-sexed rameee Cortgeste 
Barred, Buff White Rocks, 
Reds, hog Wyan., Buff O rp, L $6. 45 $8. 45 $6.25 
8S. C. Big. Eng Wh. Leg. Bes 
Buff Leg. and Anconas.. 6.25 11.95 2.45 
Heavy Mixed $5.25—100 — Assorted $4.50. 
Write for Free catalog— price on turkeys, ducks. 


DUBOIS COUNTY HATCHERY, Box 570, Huntingburg, Ind. 


g@ BOOTH CHICKS 
; CHED * ’ . 


SEXED For = EGGS and GREATER PROFITS get our 
big money making strains. From = — America’s finest 


and 

STARTED poultry breeding institutions 

CHICKS 100 books order, FREE C ATALOO, ~ $47 0 
BOOTH FARMS, tex 405-« Clinton, Mo shoe 


CHICKS*30 DaysTeial 


guarantee. Money sgperen glk on any chicks 
not true to breed. take chances. 
You get 30 days to aes oan chicks are as 
represented. Male or pullet — —_. 


w prices. All varieties. pprc ested. Easy 
chick MANUAL FREE. 
Box 506, 


Buying plan. BARGAIN § pric 
MISSOURI STATE HATCH ie BUTLER, MO. 





-vetti* 

















PROFIT 


HUBBARD’S "Ere 
NEW HAMPSHIRES 


Pedigreed Breeding 
gives every chick the 
profit-making” blood 
tne. They live, grow 
fast, lay well. Officially 
Pullorum passed. 30- 
day Guarantee. Sexed 
and Cross Rock chicks 
available. Write for 
catalog. 


Hubbard Farms 


Box 3 WALPOLE, N.H. 











BIG CHICK BARGAINS 


White & Black Giants, Lt. Brahmas, $ PTR 
H. Reds, White & Barred Rocks. . 
Dark < Sornish 12c ea. Mix above breeds $6.95 
. Send no Money. Chicks & Postage C. D. 100% 
Alive. EWING’S HATCHERY, BOX 10, McCLURE. 


MEADOWBROOK son, . LEGHORNS 


Be 
AAA Mating R.0.P. _Bired. a 0 
Str. Run Chicke  $8.-100 | = 4 = $35.- 100, 
Pullet Chicke LC  ) ...- $15.45-100. Prepaid. Catalog Free. 
MEADOWBROOK POULTRY FARM, R-5. RICHFIELD, PA. 










WHITE LEGHORNS 


200-315 Pedigreed, Sired Pullets 





Baby Pullets | 4 ym Cockerels 


iR0 | $18.00 | Slike 




















FREE CATALOG 


RICE LEGHORN FARM 
Box 2-E Green Ridge, Missouri 











NN ——— 
THOUSANDS OF POULTRY RAISERS 


HAVE SUCCEEDED BECAUSE OF THE 


BIG BOY 
caisincPLAN 


Nowhere else can you get ALL these 
features that assure you success. 
. STATE SUPERVISED CHICKS backed 

Americat by 14 years bloodtesting and flock 

erect improvement. 

CERTIFIED HEALTH LABEL on every shipment — BIG 
BOY Chicks triple checked for health and livability. 
BROADEST LIVABILITY REPLACEMENT GUARANTEE 
ever offered—90 % to two weeks ofage. In 
additionthe BIG BOY CHICK RAISING 
PLAN includes six other big benefits. 


PLUS CORRECT BROODING \_ 
EQUIPMENT AT NO EXTRA COST 






















YOURS FREE 4 
TO USE 
We furnish you correct size electric, oil or coal 
brooder to use Free. You don’t buy it — you don't 
rent it — it’s yours to use as long as you buy BIG 
BOY Chicks. And it doesn't cost you an extra cent. 
NO ADVANCE DEPOSIT ON CASH ORDERS 
TIME PAYMENT PLAN ALSO AVAILABLE 
Brooder shipped for your inspection immediately 
order is received. Chicks shipped now or later. 
WRITE TODAY — Get details on the most com- 
plete and successful PLAN available — enables 
zoe to get the best chick deal offered today. 10 BIG 
ATURES in all. ACT NOW—supply of brooders 
and credit quota limited. Once your order is ac- 
cepted we guarantee delivery of chicks and brooder 
as agreed. A post card brings all information with- 
got ontipeeoe—tells how you can share in the BIG 


ILLINOIS STATE HATCHERIES 
SPRINGFIELD. DeptF ILLINOIS 


A GOOD PLACE TO BUY CHICKS 


“NEVER HAD NICER CHICKS” 


That's what many customers have wri 
ten us this season. If you want to say the 
sume, send in your order now 


100 100 Ban ll 






















non-sered pullets 
Wh., Barred, Buff 
Rocks; 8.C. Reds 
Buff Orpingtons 


$6.95 $8.95 $6. 95 
come we) 6.45 13.95 3.4 


Special Assorted—$3.95 per 100. 

Many other breeds—huge daily hatch—generous guaran 
tees—30,000 customers all over country 100 alive ar 
rival, postpaid—‘‘What you want at the lowest possible 
price for quality chicks."" What D© you want’? Let's hear 


from you! 
mom 2°" HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 
164 Hayes Bidg. Decatur, Illinois 


Assortments non-sexed geaemn & masa 
pure-breds low as $4.90; 
sexed heavy cockerels 


$5.90, and other real bar- 


24-hour service on Day-0ld or Started 

















gains 
many leading breeds. 
Central location assures 294 a5 as 


quick, safe delivery to all 
points in U. 8. Bloodtest- 
ed, free-range flocks, bred 





to lay. COD if desired. 2 45 8. 
weeks replacement guarantee. CATALOG FREE. 
SMITH CHICKERIES, Box A-262, Mexico, Mo. 





5 MMER PRICES DOWN 
GEILE a 


Sexed Day-Old .Pullets, Males and straight run 

chicks. ‘opular Breeds, produced by Rusk's 

ear | 7-Point aye Program. 18th Consecutive Year 
Testing. =< 100: Heavy Assorted $5.35; Assorted, All 

| ee $4.35; Leghorn Pullets $11.85; Surplus White Leghorn 

Cockerels $2.90 epaid. Literature Free. 

ARUSK FARM, DEPT, 1020-E, WINDSOR, MISSOURI 


AGBY CHICKS 


HATCHED 12 MONTHS EACH YEAR! 
@ 28-year-old breeding program means BIGGER 
PROFITS with Baapy ¢ HICKS. Send 




















SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 
RAYNER'S STRAWBERRY PLANTS, famous for high 


quality, low price. Four new and finer strawberries, origi- 
nated by the U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. Maytime, Star- 
bright, Redstar, 100, $1.50; 1000, $10. Massey and Mas- 
todon and Gem Everbearers and 2-year Mary Washington 





Asparagus, 100, $1; 1000, $6.75: 5000, $31.25. Blake- 
more, Fairmore Missionary, Klondyke, 100, 60e; 1000 
$3.25; 5000, $13.75. Daybreak, Aberdeen, Sen. Dunlap, 
Aroma, Lupton, Wm. Belt, Gandy, Pearl, 100, 65c: 1000, 
$3.75; 5000, $16.25. Dorsett, Fairfax, Premier, South- 
land, Big Joe, Catskill, Pathfinder, 100, 70c; 1000, $4.25; 
5000, $18.75. Dresden, Chesapeake, Northstar, Shelton, 
Hebron, 100, 80¢; 1000, $4.75; 5000, $21.25. Cultivated 
Blueberries low as 18c. Raspberries, Grapes, all fully de- 
scribed in our new Free illustrated Berry Book. Write 
today. Rayner Brothers, 14 Berry St.. Salisbury, Maryland 
QUALITY OPEN FIELD GROWN PLANTS To- 
matoe tutgers, Marglobe, Bonnyt est, Baltimore, Stone, 
Pritchard, John Baer, 100, 50c; 200, 75¢: 500, $1.00; 1000. 
$1.50; 3000 to 5000, $1.25 per 1000. May first forward, 
9000 up, $1.00 per 1000. Cabbage: Goldenacre, Dutch, 


Marion Market, 





Copenhager Allseason, Jerse (lueen 

















Wakefield, Danis! Red Onions: Spanish, White and 
Yellow Bermuda, 100, 50c; 1000, $1.00; 3000 up, 75¢ per 
1000. Peppers: California Wonder, Worldbeater, Ruby 
King, Bulln P imie nto, Long Red Cayenne, Hungarian 
Yellow Wax: Po rosa, Oxheart, Break o'Day, Beef- 
steak Tomatoes, eon rico Sweet Potatoes, Eggplant 
Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Beets, Lettuce, 100, 60c; 300, 
$1.00; 500, $1.40; 1000 up, $2.00. Flower Plants: Zinnias, 
Marigolds, Calendulas, 100, 31.00; 500, $3.00. Properly 
Mossed L. P. Legg, Ashburn, George 

BOYSENBI RRY $1.25 100-$3.00); 50-87.95); 
(1000-$29.50 Latham red, Cumberland Blac ‘keap, Al- 

0 





25-81.00): (100-82.00): 2 5.00): 
(1000-317.50 Bearing age plants double above prices 
Mastodon, or Gem everbearing strawberry (100-31.00); 
(250-$1.95) 1000-85.95); (5000-325.00). Wayzata ever- 
bearing, (25-$1.25): (100-$3.00 Premier, Catskill, Am- 
brosia, Fujiyama, Dunlap, (150-81.00 1000-$84.00). 10 
Thornless Boysenberry $1.00. Everything prepaid 

South Michigan Nursery, New Buffalo, Michigan 
SEND NO MONEY, PAY ON ARRIVAL—Certified 
plants, frostproof Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper, 
Eggplant, Cauliflower, Broccoli Sweet Potatoes, 200, 
50¢c; 709, $1.00; 1000, $1.25; leading varieties, mixed any 
way wanted, mosspacked 

Texas Plant Farms, Jacksonville, Texas 

GERANIUMS—2 Dozen Plants postpaid $1.25. These 
are strong young plants that will be found very satisfactory 
for planting in the yard or garden. Plants are ready for 
delivery April 15th to June 15th Any color or mixed 


fred Black! 


erry 








(Try a box of these and you will want them every year 
Buckley Geranium Co., Springfield, Illinois 
PAY POSTMAN, Certified field grown plants: frost- 
proof cabbage, onions, tomatoes, peppers, eggplants 
cauliflowers, sweet potatoes ive delivery guaranteed 


200, 50c; 500, 65c; 1000, $1.25; 5000, 35. Transplants, 
100. S1.; 1000, $3 

Star Plant Farm, Ponta 
FIELDGROWN VEGETABLE PLANTS 
earlier yields. Hundred million for April 
ment. Cabbage, postpaid, 100 $8.38; 500 $1.25 Express 
collect 1000 $1.20; 5000 $5.50; 10,000 $10.00. Will ship 
C.0.D Free catalog tomatoes, peppers potatoes etc 

Omega Plant Farms, Omega, Ga 


PLANT ASSORT MEN I —2Z00 Certinied Fri stproof Cab= 


rexas 
Make larger, 
and May ship- 








bage, 200 Onions, 200 Tomatoes, 25 Pepper, 25 Cauli- 
flower, or Eggplants, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, all $1.00 
Post paid Express Collect, 5000, $5.00. Large plants 


Satisfaction guaran- 
Jacksonville, Texas 
Certified trostproof 


Mosspacked Prompt Shipment 
teed Jacksonville Plant Co 
ND NO MONE Y Pay postman 


















Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper, Sweet Potatoes, 
Eggplants. A Variety Moss Packed Mixed as 
wanted 550-7 5¢ 700-3 1.00 1000-31.25; 5000-85.00 


Pepper, Eggplants 


Transplanted Cabbage, Tomatoes, Dp 
lrroup, Texas 


100-$1.00; 500-$3.00. Dixie Plant Farm 
SEND NO MONEY Pay Postman. Certified Frost- 
proof—Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Pepper, Sweet Potato 
plants. Any variety Mixed any way wanted. 300, 50c; 
700, $1.00; 1000, $1.25 Transplanted—Cabbage, To- 
mato, Pepper, 100, $1.00; 500, 33.00 
Ponts a Plant Company, Ponta, Texas 

SWEET POTATO PLANTS—Nancy Halls, Portoricans 
500—75ce, 1000—8$1.35, 2000—8$2.50 Strong, vigorous 
plants and safe arrival guaranteed 

Growers Plant Company, Gleason, 
CERTIFIED PLANTS, pay postman—Frostproof Cab- 
Pepper, Eggplants, Cauliflower, 


Tennessee 


bage, Onions, Tomatoes, 

Broccoli, Sweet Potatoes; 200, 50c; 700, $1.00; 1000, 
$1.25. Leading varieties, mixed anyway wanted, moss- 
packed ast Texas Plant Co., Ponta, Texas. 


Bonnybest, John Bear, 
Marglobe, Stone and 
Good plants, properly 


Earliana, 
Rutgers, 
$1.00 


TOMATO PLANTS 
Chalk's Jewel, Pritchard, 
Baltimores—500, 60c; 1000, 
packed, shipped ‘promptly. 

Bi>b Plant Co., Rt. 3, Macon, Ga 
TOMATO PLANTS: Millions stocky field-grown Mar- 
globes, Baltimores, Break-O'days. 75c thousand; 5000, 
$3.50. Roots mossed, fresh delivery, satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 
EAKLY VELVET BEANS, $1.75 Bushel 
Bush, $3.50 $2.25. Iron, $2.25. Clays 
and Eras, $2.00; 











SPECKLE 
Crabham peas, 
Mixed, $1.75 
Jack Burch, Chester, Ga 
BOYSENBERRIES offer tremendous profits. America’s 
Finest Gentine Northern-Grown plants specially priced 
for growers Satalogue Free 
~- senberry Specialist, Lapeer, Michigan 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS Dunlap, Aroma, Blakemore, 
300—$1.00; 500—$1.50; 1000—8$2.85. Gem, Mastodon, 
Everbearing 200—$1.00. 20 Mammoth rhubarb 75c. 
lowa Nurseries, Farmington, Iowa 
iz PERENNIAL PLANTS 25c POSTPAID, blooming 
size, field-grown Varieties: Dianthus, Delphiniums, 
Gaillardia, Daisies. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Novotny Gardens, Osage, Iowa 
MARGLOBE, Earlianna, Pritchard and Baltimore toma- 
to plants, 500, 85e; 1000, $1.50: California Wonder and 
Hungarian Wax pepper, 500, 90c; 1000, $1.60. 
Southeastern Plant Co , Pitts, Ga. 
SPECIAL: GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 600 Tomato, 
100 Pepper plants. Any varieties, $1.00 postpaid. Cata- 
log Describing all varieties field grown vegetable plants 
Dixie Plant Co., Sadler, Texas. 














Strai free 
advice—shows you En Run ae} | MILLIONS CERTIFIED Improved ited, Yellow, Por- 
Baapy CHICKS year after year Sexed torican potatoes. 1,000, $1.50. Tomatoes, 90c. Sweet, 
e Hot peppers, $1.25. Cabbage, 60c. 
BAGBY POULTRY FARM Box308E, Sedalia,Mo. Chicks tte Sureco's, Tyty, Georgia. 
PROF. HANSEN'S NEWEST PLANT INTRODUC- 
TIONS. Hardy Apricots, Apples, Crabs, Plums, Bush 


s 
we-do-it -with-s-q-u-a-b-s 
Raised in ONLY 25 DAYS, Why breed small-profit poultry when 
luxury markets want all you can ship? New book tells how; per- 
sonal detailed accounts of large 


profits. Write post- 
card, ask for FREE 1941 modern pa An money book. 
RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 


A MM SUPERIOR 31.) 


roomy Breeds, Blood-Tested. Straight run sexed. 
Write for FREE CATALOG and PRICE 
A.W. 


ULSH’S HATCHERY, Box J, Beaver nal Pa, 














| 


Alfalfas, Perennial Wheat Grass. Catalog Free. 
Hansen Nursery, Brookings, South Dakota. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS. Strong, ‘Vhrifty, Nancy 
Halls, Portoricos. Orders Mixed. 500—75c; 1000—$1.35; 
2000— $2.50. We guarantee Prompt Shipment, Full 

Count, Safe Arrival. 

Smith Plant Farms, Gleason, Tennessee. 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE TREES. 2 years old, 
extra strong, 25 Prepaid for $1.00. Rocky Mountain 
Evergreen Co., Dept. A-5, Evergreen, Colorado. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS— Nancy Halls, Portoricans. 
Strong and thrifty. 500—75c, 1000—$1.35, 2000—$2.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Margrave Brothers, Gleason, Tennessee. 


Cherries, 














**How to Protect Your Invention.” 


“INVENTORS' 








SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


PREPAID SURPLUS PRICES Hardy, Northern 
Grown, No. 1 Stock. 100 improved Gem Everbearers 95c: 
200 $1.45; 125 improved Mastodon Everbearers $1.20: 
200 $1.55; 500 $3.00; 1000 $5.95. 100 Gem and 100 

5 Mammoth Boysenberry $1.25; 


Mastodon $1.50. 25 
100 $3.00; 200 $5.60; 1000 $28.00; 12 New early Thornless 


Boysenberry $1.20; 25 $2.00: 100 $8.75: 1000 865.00; 
2-year bearing size 40c each; 3 for $1.10: 6 for $2.00 
25 Strong, heavy 4 ee bearing size Latham l-year 
plants 75¢; 100 25 2-year extra large $1.00; 





100 $3.75 25 2-ye ~ Alfred Blackberry bearing age 
plants $1 00; 50 3 75; 100 $3.00. 3 l-year Blueberry 
plants, 4—7 inches, vitamin B1 treated, and packed in peat 
moss $1.00; 8 for $2.00; 20 for $4.00. All prepaid. Order 
from a reliable, old established firm 

Ww esthauser Nurseries (R-91), 


SE ND NO MONEY. Pay on Delivery 


Sawyer, Mich 
Certified Frost- 


proof—Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Pepper, Sweet Potato 
plants. Any variety. Mixed as wanted. 500, 75c; 700. 
$1.00; 1000, $1.25. Transplanted—Cabbage, Tomato, 


$1.00; 500, $3.00 

Fairview Plant F arm, Ponta, 
BE WEEKS EARLIER. Blooming Size Tomato P lants. 
Marglobe, Rutgers, Pritchard, Bonnybest, 500 -$1.7 75: 
1000— $3.00; 3000 up—S$2.50 Best varieties Cab hage 
Beets, Broccoli, Lettuce, Sweet Potatoes 500—S1 25; 
1000 up— $2.00 

Turner County Plant Farm, Rebecca, Ga 

GLADIOLUS—100 choice assorted blooming size bulbs, 
$1.00; 500 for $4.00, including 25% Picardy. Postpaid 
Terrace Glad Gardens, Stevensville, Mich 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INVENTORS—Take first step toward protecting your 
Inve ntion—without obligs ation Send today for free 

‘Record of Invention" form and 48-page Book. ** Patent 
Guide for the Inventor."" Convenient payment plan 
Time counts! Don't delay. Clarence A. O'Brien, Regis- 


Pepper. 100, 
Texas 











tered Patent Attorney, 1E14 Adams Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH HORSES. Amazing 
story of profitable ‘‘horse power.’ Facts on breeding, 


feeding, care, management. Successful farmers’ methods 
told. Send 10c for sample magazine 

Percheron News, 10 Stockyards, Chicago 
OLD STAMPS WANTED. I will pay $100.00 each for 
1924 le green Franklin stamps rotary perforated eleven 
up to $1,000.00 each if unused Send 6c for large 
Illustrated Folder showing Amazing Prices paid 


Vernon Baker, FJ-5, Elyria, Ohio 
GOLD, $35.00 OUNCE —Ship old gold teeth, crowns, 
watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfac- 


jewelry, 
tion guaranteed 
Refining Company, 
nesota 
STAMP COLLECTORS — 106 different : stamps including 
beautiful Royalty Exposition Commemorative issue com- 
plete—10c. Approvals 
Friendly Filatelists. 
INVENTORS:—Have you 
for sale, patented or unpatented? 
Institute of American Inventors, 
dD. C 
INVE NTORS 


Dr. Weisberg’s Gold 


Free information 
Minneapolis, Min- 


1500-H Hennepin, 


Box 4428-F, Philadelphia, Pa 

a sound, practical invention 
If so, write Chartered 
Dept. 83, Washington, 


—Patent Your Invention. Secure booklet 
* No obligation. Me- 
Morrow and Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys 
117-G Barrister Building, Washington, D. C 

‘HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES''—A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 


ship, Dept. 225, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
CASH FOR BUTTERFLIES, insects Good prices 
Some $1-87. Send 10c for illustrated Prospectus, before 


sending butterflies. 
Sinclair, Box 1830-16, San Diego, Calif 
GUIDE’ “100 mechanical movements, 
‘Record of Invention’ free; advises on patenting, selling 
inventions. Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bldg., New York. 
PATENT YOUR IDEA—Simple Inventions often valu- 
able. Two advisory books—free Victor J. Evans & Co., 
440-E Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D. C 
KENTUCKY'S SPECIAL —Guaranteed best mild smok- 
ing or red leaf chewing, 12 pounds $1.00. Recipe, flavor- 
ing free Valley _Farms, Murray, Ky 
BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY—5 Pairs, $1.00 (Trial 
25e Three fulfashioned—$1.00 ‘Cost Less—Wear 
Longer.” Direx, FP346W Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 


FARMS 


NOW! Investigate Farm, Ranch Opportunities for Spring 
Location. Land lists available for Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, Montana, beg mag Oregon, Northern 
Idaho. Write E. B. Duncan, De pt. 528, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota for. reliable information 
EQUIPPE D 62 ACRES; $800 DOWN—25 minutes 
large industrial city; 140 apple trees; 8-rm. house, elec 
available, barn; team, cows, poultry, farm implements, 
crops included, price $1500; page 26 Free bargain catalog. 
Strout Realty, 255-FB 4th Ave., New York City 
MORE NEW FARM LAND. Washington, Minnesota, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable 
favorable climate. Write for literature, list of 












































crops, L 
a bargains. Specify state. 

J. . Haw, 40 Northern Pac ific Ry. . St. Paul » Minn. _ 
40 _ a RES— Near Ww ‘hite River, unimproved poultry 





land; $190; $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. 

Hubbard, 236 6 Grossman Bidg., Kansas City, Kan. 
WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free. 

Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Li incoln, _Nebraska = 
GOVERNMENT LAND—10 cents acre up. Informa- 
tion all states 25 cents. National Tax Service Bureau, 
1037F Majestic Building, Detroit. 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


RAISE RABBITS 


A Profitable Industry. Our Association Book of 64 pages 
gives all details—10c. A. Weygandt, Sect'y, 

American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Assn. 
Dept. D-5 Chicago, Illinois 


2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. rats. 


Clear your place of rats. 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 
working — Free. 


Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-B, New London, Ohio. 


SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE— America’s leading maga- 
zine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry. 
Introductory, year 50c; sample 10c. 
Dept. B. Lamoni, Iowa 
Wool brings $5 tb.t 
ue, wool 
ton. 





























RAISE ANGORA RABBITS! 
Small outlay —steady income. Llustrated cat 
samples, 10c. Clay Farms, Spokane, Wash: 
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PHOTO FINISHING 





NOTICE: Do not matl films tn ordinary envelopes. 
Wrap well, tte securely, and print name and address 
plainly both inside and outside of package. 








ANY SIX OR EIGHT exposure roll film developed 
including guaranteed Ray-Kraft deckle-edged prints and 
one 5x7 Panel deluxe matte enlargement, or two 4x6 gloss 
enlargements, all for 25¢ (coin). 16 (127 Duos) printed 
size 3x4, 50e. 35MM _ fine-grain developed, vaporated, 
and printed size 3x4, $1. Ask for Free 28-page booklet 

How to Take Better Pictures” when re your _— 
Ray's Photo Service, 414 Ray Bldg., La Crosse, 


HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2c each— 
Double size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and 8 double 
size prints or 8 regular size and one professional oil colored 
enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years’ prompt, reliable 
service 

Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Address package to Dept. Oif you want double size prints. 


FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25c. 6—8 exposure 
rolls developed, your choice—16 prints or 8 prints with 
2 professional enlargements or 8 prints and one colored 
enlargement. Genuine nationally known Moentone supe- 
rior quality 

Moen Photo Service, 433 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


FREE—ONE ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED 
FREE, Just to get acquainted, we will beautifully de- 
velop and print your first 6 to 16 exposure roll Free plus 
5x7 inch enlargement Free, also sensational new folding 
folio to frame your prints, all free with this ad. (neies 
ing 10e for handling and mailing appreciated.) 

Dean Studios, Dept. 1022, Des Moines, Iowa. 














FREE—Farm Journal Readers: Any roll developed to 16 
sparkling Nu-Art neverfade enameled prints plus two 
beautiful Hollywood enlargements and two Free Leather- 
tone frames only 25c. 20 Reprints 25c; 100—$1.00. Over- 
night service. Nu-Art Studios, F-32, Des Moines, Iowa. 
40,000 SATISFIED Cc USTOMERS! Rolls filmachine 
de veloped—no scratches or finger marks. Your choice, 
two professional enlargements and eight fadeproof prints 
or (16 prints) 25c. Many other bargain offers 

Finerfotos, Box 8-898, Siianeapelis, Minn. 


8 ENLARGEMENTS AND FILM DEVELOPED, 116 
size or smaller, 25c coin; enlarged prints 3c each: special 
offer: enclose’ advertisement and negative for hand- 
colored enlargement free with order 25c or more. 
Enlarge Photo, Box 791, Dept. FJ, Boston, Mass. 














EIGHT BEAUTIFUL DECKLEDGE DOUBLE SIZE 
PRINTS from eight exposure rolls—2:! Each negative 
will be enlarged to approximately 3x5. Enlarged reprints 
3c. Brown Photo Company, 1910-27 Emerson, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 
ROLL DEVELOPED and & beautiful enlargements 2 to 6 
times larger—high gloss—deckled edve. Any 8-exposure 
roll 25e coin. Reprint enlargements 3c each. 

Alden Photos, 94-A, Astor Sta., Boston, Mass. 
IS LIFETIME PRINTS, 3 Sparkling Hollywood en- 
largement coupons, each roll 25c. 21 reprints 25c. 100— 
$1.00. Finished 3 hours. 25 other “bargains. 

Overnight Studio, Albany, Wisc. 

HANDSOME LARGE OIL COLORED 5x7. EN- 
LARGEMENT with every roll developed and Deckle 
edged prints 25c, or 16 Deckle edged prints 25c. Re- 
prints 2c Vidor, 321-0 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FREE TRIAL— 16 sparkling Lifetime prints, three lovely 
Holly wood enlargements and Free Leathertone frame 
with roll—25c. 20 Reprints 25c; 100—81.00. Overnight 
service Lifetone Studios, L-3’, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two sets prints plus enlarge- 
ment coupon, 25c. Reprints, 3c. Over 19 reprints, 2 4c. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the West 
Begins.”’ 
FILM FINISHED 10c. Send this ad and ten cents with 
8 exposure film for sample hinged, deckled snapshots 
bound in exclusive album style 
Artisto Studios, Box 119-7, Rockford, II. 

YOUR CHOICE: 16 regular size prints or 8 Double-Size 
prints (all nearly nent eard size) from your roll or nega- 
tive—25c 24-hour service. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Willard Studios, Dept. 45, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FREE BEAUTIFUL ALBUM with cellophane envelo es 
plus roll developed and two sets of prints, 25c. Sa ay 
service, Pho-T-Pho, Box 24-D7, Highland Park, Mich. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each picture on 
roll 25c. Twenty years of satisfied customers. = 
Service Lens Photos, Dept. X-3, Janesville, Wis 


FREE: Best snapshot on large beautiful mirror and 16 
prints only 25c. 20 reprints, mirror, 30c. 
Deluxe Studios, Albany, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Brilliant Fadeproof Velox prints 
and two Professional Enlargements 25c. Overnight serv- 
ice. Young Photo Service, 431-C, Albany, N. 


ALBUM FREE WITH ROLL DEVELOPED and 6 
ae 25c. Guaranteed hi-gloss erento 1‘4¢c. 100 prints 
$1.2 Pioneer Photo Company, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


FREE! Best snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 
16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums 
Novel- Ad C company, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 


20 REPRINTS 25¢. 100—$1.00. 1 a Fi developed ‘16 
prints, 25c. 5x7 cmaggemees. i: 3—: 
Nordskog, * Saewweed, Illinois. 


ROLL DEVELOPE D—Printed 3 one hand-colored 
print in beautiful hanging or standing frame 
Arbor Service, 85, Joliet, ‘linots. 


25c. Re- 



















































ROLL DEVELOPED. Two 5x7 “and 8 prints, 
prints 2c. Fast service. Send your roll today. 
Photolab, 18.\}6-M_ Wabash, C hicago. 


ROL LS DEVELOPED, two free enlargement “coupons 
and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints, 25c. 12 reprints, 30c. 
Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 
BE AS ‘kg IFUL ENLARGEMENT from each picture on 
roll Cut Rate Photos, Dept. K-4, Janesville, Wis. 

















DOGS 


NOTICE: Unless otherwise stated, buyer of tratned auasing 
dogs pays express charges both ways on dogs returned 
refund of purchase price, and returns must be made w in 
pertod spectjied. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best Farm and 
Watch Dogs. Shipped on Approval. 10c for Picture and 
prices. Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 














NEW SERGEANT'S DOG BOOK—F ol Advice on 
worming, fleas; raising, training and feeding pups. Write 
Sergeant's, Department No. 83-E, Righmond. Virginia. 


BEAUTIFUL SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES. English 
Shepherds. Spayed females. Our dogs are natural heelers. 
We pay Express Sunset Kennels, Solomon, Kansas. 


PUPPIES OF ALL KINDS PRICED LOW, o> 
tails. Book 104 photos recognized breeds described, 
Royal Kennels, Chazy, N 











HIGH FARMING AT 
ELMW0OO0OD 


Dp" R MR. EDITOR: 

Thanks for forwarding the card 
from the co-operative in Kentucky offer- 
ing me fifteen pounds of yellow shelled 
popcorn for a dollar. That certainly 
seems cheap enough, even though the 
COD Parcels Post charges have to be 
added. 

However, it so happens that I do not 
believe that we can give the Kentuckians 
an order at present. The kids like pop- 
corn all right, and so, I do not doubt, do 
the Smith-Varinelli children. 

The trouble is that Mrs. Priestman, my 
mother-in-law, reached the conclusion 
many years ago that popcorn-eating is 
one of the principal causes of appendi- 


citis. She has a long list of people who. 


ate freely of popcorn, and came down 
with appendicitis within two or three days 
afterward. 

I do not think Gladys is quite so con- 
vinced of the danger as her mother. But 
she was brought up on that theory, and 
her principle is that if you are not sure 
about something, better play safe. The 
result is that popcorn is one of the very 
few things the Webb children are not 
allowed to eat. 

I suppose we might buy some for the 
Smith kids, but Gladys feels a good deal 
of responsibility for them too, and I do 
not believe she would want them to risk 
appendicitis either. Altogether, I guess 
it is a case of “no sale.” 

Spring appears to be a little late in this 
area. It has not been so cold as last year, 
which was phenomenal, but up to the last 
week in March it could not seem to warm 
up. We had a couple of heavy snows the 
beginning of the month, but of course 
nothing like the vicious cold wave that 
swept the Dakotas and Minnesota in 
March, according to the newspapers. 

We are in a kind of lull here—all the 
marketable spuds have gone out except a 
few, and the only outdoor work we have 
been able to do is to spray the fruit trees, 
set some hens, and take a quick look at 
the girls’ bees. The latter, by the way, 
seem to be in fairly good shape, with 
enough honey to start them off in brood- 
rearing. 

Tim Webb 





“Aw, gee, Agnes—milking time 
already?” 




















LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 
_ 


UBLIC + 
AUCTION 


2000 profitable Guernseys to be 
sold in spring auction sales. Coun- 
try's leading herds represented. 
Best bloodlines. Now's the time 
to get Guernseys. 


Guernsey 

| 5 ree ¢ er's 

ournal con- 

| taining complete infor- 

mation on sales. Also 

| free booutifel Sett-color \=— 

hotograph (su le 

! Coutiat wile road map ond ide to 

| leading Guernsey herds. Send them 

| at once. Use coupon. 
| 
I 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 










—— 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
55 Grove Street, Peterborough, N. H. 


Please send me Guernsey Breeder's Journal. 
actual color photograph, and road map. 


NAME 
ADDRESS _ 
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THE STEADY INCOME from Milk and Meat Short- 
horns keeps the farm family, pays the farm bills. ial 
subscription Milking Shorthorn Journal, 6 months 50c or 
12 months $1.00. Subscribe now or write for free litera- 
ture. Milking Shorthorn Journal, Dept. K-1, 7 Dexter 
Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





ABORTION PROTECTION one calfhood vaccination. 
Government licensed vaccine; money-back guarantee. 
Free literature. Farmers Vaccine Supply Company, 
Department 10, Kansas City, Missouri. 





oO. I. C. Chester White Boars, Bred Sows, Gilts, Pigs no 
kin. Pedigreed. Vaccinated. Prolific 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ill. 





DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 107, Fairbury, Nebr. 
Monthly magazine crammed with helpful information, 
3 years $1.00. Introductory: 3 copies 10c. 





Oo. I. C. HOGS ON TIME. Pigs no relation. Pedi- 
greed. Originators. L. B. Silver Co., Box 3, Salem, Ohio 


EDUCATIONAL 


MEN WANTED—Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an ex- 
pert mechanic and help you get a good goo. The cost to 
you is small. For free booklet write Nashville Auto- 
Yiesel School, Dept. 80, Nashville, Tenn. 

















U. 8. GOVERNMENT JOBS. $105-$175 month. Men 

—Women. Prepare now at home for examinations. Full 

particulars —list ae. Free. Write today. 
Franklin Institute, Dept T-5, Rochester, N Y. 





BE AN AUCTIONEER. A pleasant, profitable occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalogue and how to receive the Home 
Study Course. Fred Reppert School of Auctioneering, 
Box 11, Decatur, Indiana 





Make up to $25-$35 week as a trained practical nurse! 
Learn quickly at home. Booklet free 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept F-4, Chicago 





AIRMINDED YOUNG MEN interested in training for 
entering Aviation as Apprentices. Write, enclosing stam 
Mechanix Universal Aviation Service, Dept V-5, troit. 


DO YOU WANT WORK? 


@ FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S 
WIFE has openings for refined, energetic 
men and women, with cars, in every state 
in the United States. The selling plan is new, 
unusual and effective. All new representa- 
tives will be given special individual train- 
ing so they, too, will be successful when 
they start alone. Majority of our repre- 
sentatives have profitable records covering 
more than ten years. 

® Selling experience helpful, but willingness 
to work consistently is quality most needed. 
Must be free to be away from home during 
the week. 


@ If you think you can fill these qualifica- 
tions and really want pleasant, profitable 
work, write all about yourself giving approx- 
imate age, height, weight, education, and 
state experience if any, make of car owned 
or available, whether married or single, 
and, if possible, enclose a recent snapshot. 
Address today. 


Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 
236 WASHINGTON SQ., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“Let an old timer show you 
something about the best 
low-priced .22’s made, the 


REMINGTON 500 SERIES” 





“They didn’t have .22 rifles like 
these when I was learning to hunt 
and trap. But like all real shooters, 
I know it pays to make use of the 
best and most modern equipment. 
If you’re not getting results with 
replace it with one of 


































your old .22, 
these splendid new up-to-date 
rifles! If you're just starting to 
shoot, by all means start with a 
gun that’s right in design, con- 
struction and shootability!”’ 


The bolt of the 500 Series 
absolutely unique in rifles of this 
price class. It’s self-cocking, has 
double cams for easy operation, 
double locking lugs for safety and 
accuracy, double extractors for pos- 
itive extraction of fired cartridge, 
and a streamlined bolt handle for 
easy handling. 

The expert design of the beautifully 
finished stock makes the 500 Series 
rifles easy to shoot. A separate sear 
insures a smooth, crisp trigger pull. 
The short, fast, firing pin travel 
plus specially bored and rifled bar- 
relensurea high degree of accuracy. 
Exceptional safety features include 
a convenient thumb safety on the 
right side for easy operation, with 
a red indicator to show when safety 
is off, and a red firing indicator to 
show when bolt is cocked. 


The 500 series includes five 
bolt action .22 rifles, begin- 
ning with the Model 510 Tar- 
getmastersingle shot shownat 
left, which sells for only $5.95. 
Other rifles include the Model 
511 Scoremaster box maga- 
zine repeater at $11.45, the 
Model 512 Sportmaster tubu- 
ular magazine repeater at 
$15.25, the Model 5138S 
Sporter at $28.50, and the 
Model 513T Matchmaster— 
a high grade target rifle at 
only $32.50. 

See these guns at your deal- 
er’s, or write Dept. M-4, 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., for details. 


Remington, 


Targetmaster, Scoremaster, Sportmaster and Matchmaster 
are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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Well, Something Like That— Boppirce 
“What is a synonym?” 
LUNKHORN—"It’s a word that means the 
same as a word you can’t spell.” 
s0DPIECE—“Is that so? I thought it was 
what they put in those sticky buns in a 


bakery.” 


“From what 


Doing His Bit—LecTuRER 

I have told you, you can see how very 
important it is for us to conserve our 
resources of timber.” 

Voice—"You’re dead right, Professor. 
And I want you to know I once shot a 


woodpe ker.” 

Fair Enough —Bos—‘'I see the historians 
claim that women were using cosmetics 
during the Middle Ages.” 
Ros—"Fair enough, too 
middle ages are still doing it.” 


women in the 


Toning It Down—Diner—Young lady, 
I would like to change my order.” 
Waitress—“Yes, sir—what would you 


like to make it?” 
Diner—"'| think I'd better make it a peti- 


tion.” 


Missing Men—Corp— You ve been sitting 
here in your car for three hours, and you 
say you re just waiting for a man.” 

CitizEN—“Yes, officer, [Um waiting 
either of the gentlemen who own the 
in front of me or the car back of me.” 


for 
> Car 


“And _ these 
they are sis- 


Their Relationship —Lapy 


two little boys are twins: 
ete 
Census Man—*Listen, lady don’t try to 
kid me. That’s impossible.” 
Editor Leaves Town 
What Became of the Rest? 
From Elsworth (Utah) Post: 
“The church was filled for the obse- 
quies.,. . Rev. Kerwin gave a very com- 


forting talk and all that was moral of our 
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“It says to add an egg and beat ten min- 
utes—wonder if I picked up the cook- 
book by mistake?” 


dear friend and fellow townsman was 


borne to rest.” 
Vacation High Spot 
From Carlsbad (N. Mex.) Times: 
“We pitched our camp on a high bank 
among the trees, and while my companion 
kept guard I went off to investigate the 


lady of the land.” 


Special Musical Date 
From Claremore (Okla.) News: 

“At vesper services Sunday evening a 
special musical number ‘O Master Let 
Me Walk’ with Miss Marie Huggins will 
be a feature.” 


Yeah, There Oughta Be a Record 
From Wellman (Calif.) Journal: 

“Prospective parents are advised that 
in the future birth certificates must be 
recorded in the city or town clerk’s of- 
fice where the birth occurs.” 


























“Plow 


“It’s an invention of my own for outside calls—I’m all set to start work when I 
get there.” 
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It is Spring again; the ancient miracle that is always new. 
The earth sends out its never-failing promise. We know that 
we can trust it. 

Likewise, the policyholders of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company have good reason to feel that they can rely 
on the promises of their Company. Through all the years 
since it started business in 1845 it has fulfilled its every obli- 
gation to policyholders and beneficiaries. 

This Company adheres to the principle that “safety is 
always the first consideration.” * * * For nearly a century it 
has weathered every panic, war and epidemic. * * * The 
Company operates under the most stringent laws for the pro- 
tection of policyholders. * * * It has always been a mutual 
company, has never had a stockholder, and pays dividends 
to policyholders only. * x * New York Life representatives 
have a unique incentive to render the best possible service 
to their clients under a special agency plan which promotes 
and rewards long continuity of service and benefits all con- 
cerned—the policyholder, the beneficiary, the agent and the 
( ompany. 

Before you buy your next policy, talk with the New York Life 


representative in your community. He may be able to help you. 


“Spring”. .. by Elmo Anderson 





Things a man 
can trust 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


& 


A Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Safety is always the first consideration 
Nothing else is so important 
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look of that pink rhubarb oozing out to 
& give your eye a foretaste of what's in 
store. You'll agree this is just what the 

+ doctor ordered as Spring tonic for 
. lazy appetites! And made the “Betty 

; Crocker"’ tg delectabl rtry it! 
















Its success depends 
in large measure on 






whether you get a tender, 






flaky crust. Read how 
to do that! 





RECIPE IN SACKS OF GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR. Ingredients are: Gold Medal 
Flour, Fresh Pink Rhubarb, Sugar, Butter, NOW is 





Salt, Shortening. Pie is easy to make if you 


follow Betty Crocker recipe in sack. si 
Vitamin -anid Muewl 














; 2 J a ert wal je ruarantee that it has > ? 
OLD MEDAL FLOUR, and Betty Medal is your guarantee that it has the ENRICHED 
Crocker recipes, make a ‘success proper characteristics for a// types of bak- 
combination” that cannot fail! ing (cakes, cookies, pies, biscuits, bread). All Gold Medal Flour now being 






made is being enriched in Vitamin 













‘or instance, take this yarb pie., The Over 150 steps are involved in making ; 

For instance, t ike this rhul rb pie..T , . , | I { a Staats ha dads cnceaaaae 
Betty Crocker staff perfected and teste and testing this flour. And over 50,000 the important Vitamin B complex) 
the recipe. Then it was ‘insurance tested recipes have been examined and tested to and Iron in the interests of better 
by homemakers in their own kitchens bring you the recipes in the sacks. public health—as part of General 

: : ' ‘ : : Mills’ plan of cooperation with the 
Thus you get a recipe that works perfectly Most important of all, perhaps, is the national defense program. The ap- 
with Gold Medal. testing undergone by the flour in the pearance and baking characteristics 

In an “‘old-fashioned” two-crust pie, Betty Crocker kitchen under actual home of Gold Medal Flour are exactly the 

: } : ere a ¥ same as heretofore. (Grocers are be- 
the flour plays an important part. It must conditions. Gold Medal | Kitche n-tested ing supplied with this new enriched 
act properly with the shortening. Other- Flour embodies a reliability you simply flour as rapidly as possible, so if your 
wise you will not get the tenderness, fla- can’t be certain of in untested flours. grocer does not have it yet, we say: 

: * 7 : ; **Please be patient.’’) 
vor and flakiness you want. Why not change to this brand? It’s ; 






The care used in producing Gold made by General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


“RITCH EN - 
TESTED” 


ted the Belly Creckee Recipes tit the Sacks 


= — 
K itchen-testec ire registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. , Copr. 1941, General Mills, Inc. 











@ Dozens of recipes 
for delicious things 
to bake come to you 
every year in Gold 
Medal Flour, every 
one thoroughly 
tested by Betty 
Crocker staff. (Sil- 
verware coupons in 
sacks, also.) 






“Betty Crocker” and “ 





